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Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  may  look  around 
ua  and  count  our  losses  and  our  gains;  the  brave 
men  who  have  left  their  bones  on  the  held  of 
battle;  the  invalids  in  the  hospitals;  and  all  the 
heroic  sacrifice  bywhicb  so  much  has  been  gained. 
The  war  baa  been  a  time  of  revelations.  First 
of  all,  to  begin  with  the  head  of  our  government, 
it  baa  revealed  to  the  country  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  Pr  eident,  as  we  never  knew  it  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  a  critical  time  in  our  history, 
when  we  needed  a  clear  head  and  a  strong  hand 
at  the  helm.  For  the  conduct  of  the  war  we  owe 
eveiytbing  to  the  President.  Of  course  no 
officials  are  so  near  to  him  as  the  members  ol 
bis  cabinet,  and  they  all  are  of  the  opinion  that 
he  is  a  much  greater  man  than  they  bad  expected 
to  find  him  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
on  a  late  visit  to  Maesachusetts,  was  asked 
about  Mr.  McKinley,  when  his  face  lighted  up, 
and  be  said:  “He  is  the  most  delightful  man  to 
work  with  1  ever  kcew.  He  eaters  inti  every¬ 
thing  peraonally.  In  all  tbeee  three  months, 
when  interest  centered  in  the  state,  war  and 
navy  departments,  I  don’t  suppose  anything  of 
importance  in  either  department  was  act-d  upon 
without  calling  the  President  into  consultation. 
He  bore  up  wonderfully  under  the  strain,  never 
losing  bis  self  control.  He  is  the  most  patient 
man  1  ever  saw,  and  bis  unvarying  cheerfulness 
through  all  those  trying  hours  endeared  him 
more  than  ever  to  his  official  family.’’ 


Of  our  navy  no  praise  can  be  too  great,  as 
its  battles  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
world.  At  Manila  and  Santiago  the  result  was 
not  merely  a  victory,  but  an  annihilation,  which 
can  find  hardly  a  parallel  in  naval  wafrare, 
unlees  we  go  back  to  the  destruction  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada  or  to  “the  spoils  of  Trafalgar.’’ 

These  victories  were  so  overwhelming  that 
they  throw  our  army  a  little  into  the  shade  in 
comparison.  But  our  soldiers  bad  to  fight  longer 
and  encountered  far  more  danger  than  our  sail¬ 
ors  We  are  proud  of  them  all,  and  join  in  the 
welcome  of  the  whole  country  to  the  “return 
ing  braves.’’ 

While  all  did  manfully,  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  others  to  say  that  the  Rough  Riders,  as  they 
were  the  most  picturesque  body  in  the  assault 
at  Santiago,  have  attracted  the  most  attention. 
No  soldier  comes  out  of  the  war  with  more  of 
personal  honor  and  prestige  than  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt,  though  be  makes  light  of  bis  own  perform¬ 
ance,  and  gives  all  credit  to  the  brave  fellows  in 
tbe  ranks.  The  war  worn  soldiers  are  now  at 
Montauk,  and  last  Sunday,  when  they  bad  lis¬ 
tened  to  tbe  chaplain,  the  Colonel  gave  them 
some  kindly  advice,  which  showed  how  close 
were  the  relations  between  them,  and  bow  proud 
they  are  of  one  another.  He  told  them  that  they 
should  not  live  on  their  past  achievements,  but 
wherever  they  might  be  they  should  live  brave, 
noble,  manly  lives. 


He  said  that  as  a  result  of  their  service  to¬ 
gether  there  would  always  be  tbe  warmest  feel¬ 
ing  between  them,  and  that  they  had  formed 
friendships  that  would  last  for  life. 

But  be  was  a  little  su^rised  that  some  of 
them  were  impatient.  “When  you  joined  this 
regiment,"  be  continued,  “you  were  prepared  to 
do  anything  that  came  in  tbe  line  of  duty.  You 
vere  ready  for  all  sorts  of  hardships.  One  of 
the  boys  whom  I  last  saw  in  the  trenches  at 
Santisg  >  with  a  mango  and  a  piece  of  hard* 
tack  came  to  me  to  day  and  complained  that  he 
had  not  got  his  milk  I  1  told  him  that  was  too 
bad,  but  that  be  had  good  air,  good  food  and 
was  getting  better.  When  be  thought  it  over 
he  laughed,  and  said  be  didn’t  mind  much 
about  the  milk. " 

But  the  Colonel  said  he  was  confident  that  if 
another  war  should  come  be  could  depend  upon 
every  man  of  them  to  go  back  and  do  bis  duty. 
For  every  vacancy  in  tbe  ranks  ten  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  would  be  anxious  to  step  in  and  fill  up. 
He  told  the  men  they  would  be  idolised  when 
they  went  home,  and  possibly  in  ten  days  people 
would  say,  “He  would  be  a  nice  man  if  he  bad 
not  been  spoiled  in  the  Rough  Riders."  He 
urged  them  not  to  lie  down  and  think  they  bad 
a  reputation  and  could  afford  to  be  idle,  but  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  tbe  love  and  respect 
of  the  people.  He  would  remember  them  always, 
and  whenever  in  tbe  future  he  was  near  one  of 
them  he  would  search  him  out  to  take  him  by 
tbe  hand. 

These  manly  words  touched  a  tender  chord  in 
tbe  breasts  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  the  meet 
ing  closed  with  tbe  hymn,  “God  be  with  us  till 
we  meet  again. " 


Since  the  Spaniards  have  been  defeated  on 
land  and  sea,  and  driven  to  suob  extremities  that 
they  have  to  give  op  “tbe  ever  faithful  Island," 
they  cover  up  their  bitter  disappointment  by 
saying  that  “they  were  always  ready  to  part 
with  it  on  fair  and  liberal  terms."  Only  a  day 
or  two  since  General  Pardo,  who  had  just  come 
from  Havana,  was  in  New  Yotk  to  embark  for 
Spain.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  and  when 
bo  gets  back  to  Madrid,  be  will  make  the  air 
sulphurous  with  his  denunciations  of  Sagasta. 
As  for  General  Toral,  who  surrendered  Santiago, 
be  ought  to  be  court  martialled  I  “Why,"  be 
said,  “tbe  war  bad  only  just  begun.  There  are 
200,000  Spanish  soldiers  in  Cuba,  who  have 
never  seen  an  American  uniform.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  different  kind  of  an  affair  had  the 
war  been  continued.  There  was  no  reason  for 
any  surrender."  When  a  man  speaks  in  this 
wild  way,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  has  kept 
his  own  precious  body  out  of  tbe  way  of  shot  and 
shell  I 

But,  as  it  is  always  well  to  have  opinions  from 
both  sides,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
venerable  Senator  Sherman,  who  has  been  longer 
in  public  life  than  any  other  man  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  who  is  regarded  by  tbe  whole  country 
with  unbounded  respect.  St'aoge  to  say,  since 
be  left  the  cabinet,  be  evidently  thinks  that 
things  have  been  going  to  tbe  bad.  The  war  in 
bis  view  was  needless,  as  the  same  result  could 
have  been  obtained  by  negotiation.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
which  was  shown  to  him  aftsr  it  was  writ 
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out,  aod  “carefully  revised’’  by  him,  Mr.  Sher 
man  says: 

That  the  war  was  altogether  unnecessary,  and  he 
severely  criticised  Clongress  for  having  brought  it  on. 
He  also  made  the  surprising  statement  that  os  Seo 
rctary  of  State  he  coaid  have  concluded  a  treaty 
by  which  Spain  wotdd  have  peaceably  withdrawn 
from  Cuba.  ...”  I  had  several  consultations 
with  the  Spanish  Minister  on  the  subject,  and  we 
could  have  adjusted  our  difficulties  without  the  loss 
of  our  blood  and  treasure.  Why,  we  had  progressed 
to  that  stage  that  I  could  have  arranged  a  treaty 
by  which  Spain  would  have  retired  peacefully  from 
the  island  of  Cuba.” 

It  requires  some  courage  to  differ  from  a  man 
of  such  experience  in  public  life,  and  who  speaks 
so  positively.  It  would  eeem  to  require  no 
small  degree  of  assurance  to  put  the  opinion  of 
an  editor  against  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  for 
nearly  half  a  century  in  public  life.  But  one 
small  advantage  1  may  have  which  be  has  not 
I  have  been  in  Spain,  and  he  has  not,  and  when 
the  descendant  of  Ohristopher  Columbus  told 
me  in  his  own  house  in  Madrid,  and  with  great 
emphasis,  that  “every  Spaniard  would  give  bis 
last  dollar  and  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  to  keep 
Cuba,”  it  is  just  possible  that  he  expressed  the 
feeling  aud  the  determination  of  the  Spanish 
government  and  the  Spanish  people  better  than 
even  the  venerable  Senator  in  Washington. 

New  York  has  had  another  hot  spell.  It  did 
not  come  in  mid  summer  when  we  looked  for  it, 
but  waited  till  the  very  last  day  of  August  had 
passed,  when  the  dog  days  began  to  kindle  their 
autumnal  fires.  The  thermometer  went  upward 
and  upward  till  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  literally 
go  out  of  eight  1  It  went  into  the  eighties  and 
the  nineties,  and  even  once  or  twice  passed  the 
line  of  one  hundred  !  Of  course,  all  who  could 
get  away,  fled  to  the  country,  to  t^e  hills,  or  to 
the  sea  shore,  where  tbey  may  get  a  breath  of 
free  air  as  it  comes  from  the  mountains,  or  from 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  where  the  change  gave 
them  new  life  and  strength. 

But  what  of  those  who  could  not  get  away  f 
The  occupants  of  tenement  bouaea,  tbos^  who 
live  in  garrets,  or  two  or  three  families  in  a 
sirgle  room,  have  we  thought  of  these  and.  done 
anything  for  their  relief  and  comfort? 

And  here,  by  the  way,  bow  much  do  our  com¬ 
fortable  “well  to  do”  people  know  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  T  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
“halt  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half 
lives,’’  and  it  is  true  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  those  who  think  that  they  are  thoughtful  of 
those  who  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  are  !  But, 
alM.  if  we  were  to  question  our  consciences  and 
our  memories,  and  aak  ourselves  how  many  times 
we  have  made  visits  to  the  poor  we  might  be 
humbled  and  ashamed  I 


Brooklyn  is  just  now  lamenting  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  James  S.  T.  Stranaban,  long  one  of 
its  most  public  spirited  citisens.  Borne  of  the 
pictures  of  him  bMr  quite  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Balmon  P. 
Chase.  He  was  bom  in  Peterboro  New  York, 
April  25,  1806,  also  the  home  of  Qerrit  Smith, 
whose  spirit  of  philanthropy  be  may  be  said  to 
have  emulated  all  his  life.  He  became  a  teacher, 
then  a  civil  engineer,  later  a  manufacturer  and 
railroad  builder.  Removing  to  Brooklyn  in 
1844,  be  was  for  twenty  two  years  the  President 
of  its  Park  Commission,  and  that  noble  and 
picturesque  expanse.  Prospect  Park,  just  within 
whose  main  entrance  the  Brooklyn  people  have 
set  up  his  statue,  is  largely  due  to  bis  untiring 
efforts.  His  was  an  all-round  philanthropy  and 
liberality,  and  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
its  pastor.  Dr.  Storrs.  are  among  those,  outside 
the  bereaved  family  circle,  who  will  greatly  miss 
his  always  genial  and  welcome  presence. 


TBEMEMDOV8  PEACE-SABMONS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

No  public  document  that  has  appeared  since 
Lincoln’s  Emancipation  proclamation  has  sent 
such  a  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  Christendom 
as  the  Russian  Czar’s  recent  glorious  manifesto 
in  behalf  of  disarmament  and  international 
peace  To  dismiss  that  extraordinary  document 
as  a  shrewd  diplomatic  ruse  is  to  defy  common 
sense  as  well  as  to  insult  common  charity.  The 
power  of  that  manifesto  lies  in  its  solid,  solemn 
truth.  The  author  of  it,  although  he  commands 
more  than  two  millions  of  soldiers,  makes  con¬ 
fession  before  the  world  that  war  hinders  true 
national  prosperity,  is  a  crushing  burden,  and 
that  the  increase  of  armies  and  navies  does  not 
increase  the  possibilities  of  maintaining  inter¬ 
national  peace.  May  the  Lord  stiffen  the  back 
bone  of  Rusaia’s  great  ruler,  to  stand  by  his 
sublime  proclamation,  and  may  all  Christendom 
echo  “Amen !’’  Already  every  peasant  in  Europe 
is  “born  with  a  soldier  on  his  back,’’  and  it  is 
time  that  the  terrible  incubus  were  thrown  off. 

Those  good  people  who  are  so  fond  of  discov¬ 
ering  the  band  of  Providence  in  every  event  of 
our  recent  war  had  better  acknowledge  that  this 
glorious  appeal  for  international  peace  has  come 
just  when  it  was  needed  to  check  the  mania  of 
militariam  that  is  making  such  headway  on  our 
own  noil.  The  Czar’s  logic  is  reinforced  by  the 
pitiable  spectacle  of  our  crowded  military  hos¬ 
pitals  and  the  sight  of  our  gallant  soldiers 
bringing  their  wasted  and  fever- smitten  forms 
home  through  our  streets.  Every  transport- 
ship  laden  with  its  sufferers  is  a  trumpet-ton- 
gued  argument  for  peace.  That  thrilling  spec¬ 
tacle  last  Monday  of  the  magnificent  reception 
of  our  heroes  of  the  “Seventy-first”  regiment — 
when  only  three  or  four  hundred  marched  back 
out  of  the  thousand  men  who  marched  away  to 
Cuba — was  a  most  tremendous  sermon  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman’s  text  that  “war  means  hell.”  My 
old  neighbor.  Dr.  Vandewater,  the  eloquent 
Chaplain  of  the  regiment,  states  that  forty  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  have  already  died  from  the  ravages  of 
battle  and  dieease,  five  have  lost  their  reason, 
seventy  are  wounded,  and  four  hundred  are 
physical  wrecks,  who  will  never  fully  recover 
from  the  effects  of  this  short  campaign  I  What 
is  true  of  those  New  York  heroes  is  witnessed 
all  over  our  land.  Shouts  for  victory  are  giving 
way  to  the  wails  of  the  suffering  and  the  weep¬ 
ings  of  the  bereaved.  A  Vermont  regiment  that 
did  not  even  leave  American  soil,  came  home 
the  other  day  with  a  hospital-train  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  $ick  men — one-fourth  of  the  whole  regi¬ 
ment— who,  a  Montpelier  paper  says,  were 
“ghastly  reminders  of  Libby  Prison  and  An- 
dereonville  during  the  Civil  War!”  The  vic¬ 
tims  of  this  brief  conflict  with  Spain  will  num 
ber  thouaanda  of  precious  American  lives  I 
Men  and  brethren,  is  there  no  better  or  more 
Christian  way  of  righting  human  wrongs,  and 
advancins  human  progress  than  by  the  infernal 
barbarities  of  shot  aod  shell,  and  the  indescrib¬ 
able  miseries  of  battle-Held  and  hospital?  And 
would  not  a  few  months  more  of  the  persistent 
and  wise  diplomacy  of  President  McKinley  and 
Ambassador  Woodford  have  ensured,  in  the  end, 
the  deliverance  of  Cuba  from  its  wretched  mis- 
government?  It  is  too  late  to  raise  the  second 
question,  but  the  first  one  ought  to  command 
the  instant  and  solemn  attention  of  every  con- 
Fcientious  American  citizen.  The  war  is  over, 
but  what  Whittier  called  “the  military  devil” 


in  let  looee,  and  threatens  to  infect  the  nation. 

It  is  about  time  that  those  religious  newspapers 
that  have  publisfced  so  many  Jingoeish  defences 
of  war  per  ae  began  to  see  how  much  fuel  they 
have  been  adding  to  the  rage  for  militariam. 

It  in  time  also,  for  those  ministers  who  have 
made  their  pulpits  ring  with  war-sermons  from 
texts  out  of  the  Old  Testament  to  begin  to  bunt 
up  texts  in  the  New  Testament  for  eermons  in 
behalf  of  peace  and  international  arbitration. 

A  Rueelan  Cz^r  has  given  them  some  points  for 
their  true  Gospel  discoursings.  I  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  during  my  long  life,  I  have  said  and 
done  many  fool  sb  things  and  some  very  sinful 
things,  but  I  thank  God  that  1  have  not 
preached  a  Jingo  sermon.  Thoughtful  lawmen 
express  to  me  their  convictions  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  pulpit  has  been  sadly  lowered  this  year  by 
so  many  inflammatory  and  bellicose  utterances—’ 
in  the  name  of  “patriotism  and  humanity” — 
from  men  who  claim  to  be  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

It  is  a  matter  for  profound  thankfulness  that 
according  to  the  “Protocol,”  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  not  yet  in  our  possession  and  the 
many  weeks  that  intervene  before  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  meets  will  give  opportunity  for  calm 
thought  and  study  of  facts  in  regard  to  our 
course  towards  those  islands,  peopled  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  bigoted  Papists,  and  Mussulmeo,  and 
Malays,  and  flerce  barbarians.  The  initials, 
“U.  S.  A.,”  now  stand  for  a  democracy  in  this 
country;  they  stand  at  present  for  an  oligarchy 
in  Hawaii ;  shall  they  stand  for  a  permanent 
military  despotism  in  that  distant  archipelago? 
No  Englishman  loves  our  country  more  warmly 
than  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  and  in  a  recent  letter 
to  me  he  exhorts  us  to  beware  of  Imperialism, 
and  to  keep  clear  of  distant  foreign  dependencies 
that  will  involve  us  in  the  quarrels  of  European 
powers.  The  firat  duty  of  American  patriotiam 
iato  America',  and  if  the  adoption  of  our  Im¬ 
perialist  policy  is  fraught  with  great  evils  to  our 
own  country,  tten  it  is  far  better  to  leave  the 
Philippines  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  than 
for  us  to  assume  the  charge  of  them.  Such  a 
policy  of  Imperialism  aould— as  has  been  well 
said — “involve  anxious  responsibilities  in  for¬ 
eign  politics,  collisions  with  ambitious  powers, 
the  adoption  of  the  European  principle  of  mil¬ 
itarism,  a  huge  costly  standing  army,  a  power¬ 
ful  navy,  continual  temptation  to  the  policy  of 
adventure,  and  the  tendency  towards  constant 
territorial  expansion.”  In  the  Philippines  are 
two  or  three  millions  of  practically  savage  in¬ 
habitants;  and  some  editors  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind  insist  that  we  are  the  people  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  them.  If  those  editora  will 
read  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  “Century  of 
Dishonor,”  which  narrates  our  dealings  with 
the  American  Indians  tbey  will  conclude  that 
the  less  the  Philippine  savages  have  to  do  with 
Yankee  poet-traders  and  politicians  the  better. 

For  one,  I  fervently  hope  that  the  decision  of 
the  Paris  Commission  will  not  saddle  upon  us 
any  permanent  poasession  of  thoce  distant 
islands,  with  all  the  expense,  the  perils,  and 
the  responsibilities  involved  in  their  ownership. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  who  spoke  very  elo¬ 
quently  here  lately,  agrees  with  me  that  our 
prodigious  home-problems  are  likely  to  suffer 
severely  by  the  absorption  of  public  thought 
over  foreign  problems  and  perplexities.  Eng¬ 
land  has  280,000  troops  to  hold  India  in  subjec¬ 
tion— with  constant  perils  of  insurrections  I 
What  sensible  American  can  covet  a  similar 
experience  for  ourselves  in  the  Philippines? 
When  our  own  people  have  stopped  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  legislatures  from  stealing,  and  delivered 
New  York  from  the  corrupt  rule  of  bosses,  and 
elevated  seven  millions  of  negroes  on  our  own 
soil,  and  done  several  other  needful  things,  we 
may  be  better  fitted  to  teach  all  mankind  lessons 
in  good  government. 

Lazb  Mohonz,  Ansnst  31,  1886. 
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A  GENTLEMAN  OF  HPAIN. 

And  a  Chriatian,  too.  The  editorials  by  “H. 
M.  F.  ”  OQ  iSpa  Q  aod  the  Spaoiarda.  for  the 
laet  three  oioulbe,  have  been  characterized  by 
courtesy,  fiirness  and  tir  •■cees.  There  is  no 
doubt  lu  my  mind  that  this  war,  cow  happily 
ended,  is  fur  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospe  .  1 

have  been  twice  through  Spain,  and  have  had 
an  experience  of  eight  years  in  South  America; 
therefore,  my  belief  is  based  on  facte  and  per 
Bonal  observation. 

While  The  Evangelist  has  shown  up  the  itlu 
sions  and  delusions,  and  the  political  and  relig¬ 
ious  corruption  of  Spain,  it  has  also  pointed 
out  that  there  are  some  good  and  noble  men  in 
Spain.  I  think  that  some  of  the  truest  and 
noblest  men  that  1  have  ever  seen  were  con 
verted  Spaniards -men  who  in  this  nineieentb 
century  sufifered  for  Chirst,  and  would  rank  with 
those  of  olden  time,  “Of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.’’  Of  such  men  was  the  late  Major 
de  Matamoros. 

In  1863,  whi  e  on  my  return  to  Brazil — at  a 
time  when  we  had  no  steam  line  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  quickest  route  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  by 
French  steamers  from  Bordeaux — it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  bad  a  few  days  on  my  hands  in 
the  largest  commercial  city  of  Southwestern 
Fiance.  1  had  letters  to  the  elde  t  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Frederic  Monod  (the  emirent  French 
divine,  and  the  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Field).  As 
1  had  been  acquainted  with  his  father  in  my 
student  days  at  Geneva,  Switerland,  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  meet  his  son,  then  engaged  in 
couimercial  pursuit!  in  Bordeaux.  One  day  be 
said  to  me,  "Would  you  not  like  to  meet  with 
Matamoros  and  his  fellow  Spanish  exiles,  who 
have  been  banished  from  Spain  for  Christ’s 
t-ake  ?  They  are  to  have  a  prayer  meeting  to 
night  and  1  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  conduct 
you  thither. ’’  Nothing  could  have  suited  me 
better,  and  1  gladly  ac.epted  the  invitation,  for 
I  had  heard  of  the  seizure,  the  imprisonment, 
the  trial  before  a  Spanish  jury — worthy  of  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Inquisition — and  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  to  long  incarceration  of  Major  de 
Matamoros,  because,  forsooth,  the  reading  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  his  native  tongue  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus’’ 
and  he  quietly,  lovingly,  yet  discretely,  commu¬ 
nicated  the  g  ad  tidings  to  others. 

It  was  about  1859  that  Matamorcs,  then  a 
Major  in  the  Spanish  Royal  Artillery,  visited 
Gibraltar,  where  he  somehow  went  into  a  Pro 
testant  Church  for  the  first  time,  and  heard  the 
plain  Gospel  preached  by  the  Chaplain  and 
wi messed  the  simple  services  of  those  who  wor 
shipped  God  in  a  place  devoid  of  all  the  trap 
pii  gs  and  stately  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
bis  fathers.  What  the  Protestant  clergymm 
preached  that  day  wts  so  different  from  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  Matamoros 
was  taken  by  surprise.  The  Chaplain  was  con 
stantly  turning  to  the  Bible  as  his  authority, 
which  led  the  Spanish  officer  to  look  into  that 
book,  which  he  had  never  read,  but  which  be 
had  been  taught  by  the  priests,  was  the  author¬ 
ity  for  the  existence  of  Christianity  as  embodied 
in  "the  only  true  and  Apostolical  Church,’’ 
whose  seat  of  power  was  in  "the  seven  hilled 
city  of  Rome.’’  He  got  a  Bible;  and  ako 
there  was  put  into  his  band  a  little  book,  or 
tract,  (which  is  still  printed  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,)  entitled,  "Andrew  Dunn,’’ 
which  sets  forth  the  awakening  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Irishman  by  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  result  of  this  reading  was  convincing, 
aad  what  was  so  precious  to  him  be  would  make 
known  to  others.  He  had  soon  won  over  tbe 
membeis  of  bis  own  family ;  and  then  his 
friends  were  introduced  ts  the  pricelees  treasure 
of  tbe  New  Testament,  '''hay  held  secret  meet 
ings  but  as  the  circle  of  believers  increased, 
there  was  noticed  a  marked  absence  from  tbe 


coDfessiocal  and  tbe  mass,  tbe  reason  for  which 
was  soon  revealed.  No  persuasion  of  Roman 
Calbulic  relatives  and  friends,  no  thundering 
ami  threatening  of  prelates,  no  denunciations 
from  tbe  pulpit,  had  any  effect  in  turning  these 
"heretical’’  men  and  women  from  their  new 
faith.  Then  came  ecclesiastical  accusation,  and 
an  indictment  by  the  Criminal  Court  I  The 
trial  was^  in  the  old  and  fanatical  city  of 
Granada,  where  Matamoros  and  his  fellow 
Christians  were  condemned.  Tbe  men  were 
placed  in  the  loathsome  cells  of  a  prison,  going 
back  to  tbe  days  of  tbe  Inquisition,  the  effect 
of  which  soon  told  on  Matamoros  and  the  others. 

by  this  time  English  and  Scotch  Christians, 
who  were  secretly  at  work  in  some  of  tbe  cities 
of  Spain,  bad  their  sympathies  enlisted,  and 
they  aroused  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  going  on  in  Spain,  (in  spite 
of  the  liberal  clausee  in  the  Spanish  Constitu¬ 
tion,  )  a  persecution  worthy  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century!  This  was  in  the  early  sixties,  when 
Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister.  He  was  not  a 
religious  man.  but  he  always  wished  to  see  fair 
play,  and  soon  bints  were  given  through  tbe 
British  Amba-sador  at  Madrid  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  told  very 
plainly  that  such  intolerance,  if  it  were  known, 
would  hurt  Spain  in  every  capital  and  on  every 
exchange  in  the  world  1  The  result  was  that  the 
pruou  guards  at  Granada  *ere,  by  instructions, 
less  watchful,  cell  doors  were  inadvertently  (?) 
left  unlocked,  friends  of  Matamoros  and  bis 
fellow  prisoners,  men  and  women,  were  allowed 
to  come  out  of  their  cells  and  see  the  sunshine 
once  more,  but  hints  were  given  by  tbe  Spanish 
officials  that  they  had  better  leave  Spain  as 
speedily  as  possible,  or  they  would  be  re-arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

They  hurried  to  tbe  border,  reaching  France 
at  Bayonne,  where  were  many  Spaniards  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce.  Here  they  found  a  few 
Spanish  Protestants,  who  had  alieidy  found 
an  open  Bible  in  France.  Matamoros  imme¬ 
diately  began  work  among  the  Spaniards  at 
Bayonne;  and  thence  extended  his  evangelical 
labors  to  Bordeaux,  where  many  of  the  exiles 
found  employment.  On  tbe  day  that  I  arrived 
at  Bordeaux,  Matamoros  bad  come  up  from  the 
Spanish  border,  near  Bayonne  and  was  to  bold 
tbe  meeting  spoken  of  at  tbe  beginning  of  this 
letter. 

When  with  Mr.  Monod  I  entered  the  drawing 
room  of  his  friend,  we  found  about  thirty  men 
and  women,  who  belonged  to  tbe  Spanish  mid 
die  class.  I  bad  imagined  Matamoros  to  be  a 
man  of  forty-tive  or  tifty,  but  to  my  surprise  I 
was  introduced  to  a  most  refined  and  dignihed, 
yet  true  gentleman  of  twenty  seven,  though 
marks  of  suffering  could  be  read  in  that  exac 
iated  face.  I  shall  never  forget  bis  large,  lus 
troue,  exquisite  black  eyes  Years  afterwards, 
when  I  reflected  upon  it,  I  would  class  the  eyes 
of  Matamoros  with  thoee  of  Whittier  s  sister 
Elizabeth,  of  whom  the  poet  speaks  in  his 
"Snow  Bound, ’’  as  "Lifting  her  large,  sweet, 
asking  eyes. ’’  That  is  just  the  description  of 
the  eyes  of  Matamoros.  But,  alas  for  us  here 
below,  tbe  eyes  of  both  tbe  American  and  the 
Spaniard  are 

“  Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise." 

Space  fails  me  to  tell  of  all  the  impressions  of 
that  evening.  Matamoros  asked  me  to  lead  tbe 
meeting,  but  1  declined,  wishing  to  bear  the 
maityr  speak  to  martyrs.  He  then  took  the  New 
Testament  and  read  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Romans.  Never  did  I  listen  to  those  words  of 
Paul  under  such  impressive  circumatancea,  as 
when,  in  hia  fine  ore  rotundo  voice,  (in  the  moat 
liquid  Osatilian),  he  read  the  last  five  verses, 
beginning,  "WAo  $hall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ  f  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
persecution  f  ’  And  bow  grandly  came  forth 
tbe  triumphant  answer,  *'Nay.  in  all  these 


things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us!”  Every  one  of  the  men  and 
women  before  me  had  suffered,  for  moniha, 
tribulation,  distress,  persecution,  in  vile  dun¬ 
geons,  in  the  false  accusations  of  priests,  in  tbe 
brow  beating  of  judges,  in  the  taunts,  gibes  and 
other  maltreatment  of  relatives  and  former 
friends.  Tbe  effect  was  of  ths  moral  sublime. 
Then  Matamoros  led  in  prayer,  and  how  fer¬ 
vently  did  he  pray  for  "poor,  benighted, 
spiritually  blinded  Spain  I  From  that  moment 
I  felt  hop!  for  Spain!  Is  it  not  the  beginning 
of  tbe  end  ?  In  less  than  three  years  from 
that  evening  Matamoros,  undermined  by  cruel 
trentmeot  in  Spain,  fell  asleep  at  Lausanne  in 
Switzerland.  But  his  memory  still  remains  as 
that  of  a  true  and  noble  Spanish  gentleman  and 
Christian.  J.  C.  Flktchbr. 

Los  Anoblxs.  California. 

REV.  GERARD  B.  F.  HALLOCK,  D.  D. 

Very  many  of  tbe  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
would  recognize  the  excellent  likeness  which  we 
print  on  our  first  page,  were  there  no  name 
under  it,  for  Dr,  Hallock  is  known  to  his  own 
city — (tbe  Church  which  he  serves  as  assistant 
pastor  being  no  inconeplcuous  portion  of  it  1) 
and  East  and  West  to  tbe  whole  great  Synod 
of  New  York.  Probably  no  other  man  has  been 
quite  as  efficient  as  he  in  securing  the  success 
of  Synod’s  Missionary  Congress.  Once  get  him 
on  a  Committee,  especially  at  tbe  head  of  it, 

I  hie  colleagues  may,  and  do,  dismiss  all  corroding 
I  anxiety  as  to  what  may  happen.  He  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  influential  Presbyter,  and  carries  the 
same  diligence  and  clear  method  through  all  his 
pariah  work  and  esieiially  tbe  Sunday  Echool 
supervision,  committed  to  him. 

Dr.  Taylor,  since  tbe  days  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  raetor,  doubtless  counts  himself  a  happy 
man  in  view  of  tbe  habitual  care  and  faithful¬ 
ness  of  his  colleague  in  tbe  great  and  never  end¬ 
ing  mutual  labors  and  anxieties  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  efficiently  managed  churches 
in  the  Presbyterian  or  any  other  Protestant  body 
in  all  tbe  world.  Of  Dr.  Hallock’s  work  and 
that  of  bis  helpers  in  tbe  Brick  Church  Sunday- 
school  perhaps  be  will  at  some  time  give  us  par¬ 
ticulars.  It  is  a  very  large  school,  with  its  Bible 
ClasBes,  but  not  bigness  but  excellence  has  been 
and  is  its  ambition.  And  his  ministerial  rela¬ 
tions  being  what  they  are  we  need  not  say  that 
be  is  a  capital  preacher,  always  instructive  and 
in  dead  earnest  to  do  bis  bearers  good  We  re¬ 
call  tbe  reluctance  with  which  bis  former  flour¬ 
ishing  charge  parted  with  him  when  be  thought 
it  bis  duty  to  remove  to  Rochester. 

As  a  writer  for  the  Press,  Dr.  Hallock  is  re¬ 
garded  by  some  excellent  critics  and  judges,  as 
about  tbe  most  likely  ot  all  our  ministers  to 
succeed  to  tbe  shoes  of  Dr.  Cuyler,  when  late  in 
tbe  fiert  quarter  of  tbe  new  century  be  shall 
leave  them  vacant. 

The  death  is  announced  during  her  stay  at 
Kines,  Maine,  of  tbe  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Mastes,  so  long  at  Matteawan  and  a 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1872- 
1873,  after  tbe  Reunion.  Mrs.  Master  s  daugh¬ 
ters  establishid  some  years  ago  a  echool  for 
young  women  at  Dobb’s  Perry  and  her  stay 
with  them,  her  counEel,  sympathy  and  help  con 
tributed  to  its  very  distinguished  succtss.  Tbe 
beauty  of  her  character,  her  sweetness  of  spirit, 
tbe  ardor  of  her  faith,  the  depth,  purity  and 
strength  of  her  piety  combined  with  her  capac¬ 
ity  for  motherlinesB  and  gentle,  constraining 
love  made  her  a  power  for  good  which  baa  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  many  and  now  will  be  meaa- 
ured  by  Ler  loss.  How  much  we  owe  to  throe 
quiet  lives  that  bold  in  their  depths  tbe  radi¬ 
ance  of  heaven  we  shall  not  in  thin  world  know. 
Their  record  ia  on  high.  But  what  one  sweet- 
aouled,  high  minded,  Cbint-filled  woman,  whene 
sphere  is  in  the  home  circle,  making  a  hallowed 
center  and  a  holy  shrine  wherever  it  may  be  ie 
worth  to  men,  God  knew  when  He  gave  Hia  Son 
into  her  arms,  that  He  might  fold  ua  aafe  for¬ 
evermore.  R-  A.  8. 
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THE  PROPOSAL  OF  PEACE 

IK8PIBED  BT  QDBKN  VICTOBIA. 

The  last  week  opened  brightly.  The  war  was 
-over,  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  oceao  came 
an  echo  in  a  proposal  of  universal  and  perpetual 
peace.  The  latter  was  the  more  eurpriaing  in 
that  it  came,  rot  from  some  feeble  and  insig¬ 
nificant  state,  whoee  very  existence  might  de¬ 
pend  on  the  toleration  and  forbearance  of  its 
etrorgrr  neighbors,  but  from  the  greatest  and 
the  most  aggressive  power  on  the  continent  ! 
What  could  it  mean  t  Had  Russia  suddenly 
become  aware  that  that  she  was  not  so  all  pow 
erful  as  she  had  fiattered  herself  to  be  T  Ihat 
there  was  a  limit  even  to  her  dominion  f  That 
the  rew  crowned  Cxar  could  not  march  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  with  the  gigaotic 
stride  of  same  of  his  predeceaeors  T 

Or  bad  he  p  issibly  found  wilhio  him  some¬ 
thing  that  is  nut  slways  enclosed  io  the  brtast 
of  an  absolute  ruler— a  conscience  f  Had  be 
been  seiztd  with  a  feeling  of  remorse  tor  the 
misery  be  or  his  predecessor  might  have  caused 
as  they  swept  across  a  continent,  trampling 
down  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  or  whatever  bar-* 
baric  raier  might  stand  in  their  way  ? 

But  whatever  the  motive,  the  act  was  a  bold 
one,  and  would  be  interpreted  by  tbe  other 
powers  of  the  continent,  each  as  it  affected  its 
own  interest.  To  a  country  like  Italy  it  would 
be  a  priceless  relief  from  tbe  constant  strain 
which  it  now  costa  to  keep  up  a  standing  army 
altogeth<>r  beyond  her  resources  in  men  or 
money.  Germany  may  have  taken  it  with  the 
elation  of  pride  as  a  reoignition  of  her  military 
position  in  Central  Europe:  while  England 
could  see  in  it  tbe  acknowledgment  of  her 
mastery  of  the  sea  in  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

But,  however  Germany  or  England  might  take 
it.  the  power  that  felt  it  most  keenly  was  France, 
which  was  literally  struck  dumb  by  what 
seemed  a  desertion  by  the  ally  on  which  she  re¬ 
lied  to  help  her  in  the  mighty  struggle,  that 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  recovery  of 
Alaace  and  Lorraine,  which  she  lost  in  her  war 
with  Germany  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

No  matter  that  France  was  a  Republic  and 
Russia  the  mo  t  abao'ute  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Had  not  tbe  Caar  made  a  memorable 
visit  to  Paris,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  tbe 
nation's  guest  7  Did  he  not  ride  in  state  along 
the  Boulevards,  cheered  to  the  echo  by  three 
millions  of  people  7  And  had  not  their  demo¬ 
cratic  President  returned  tbe  visit  in  Saint 
Peteraburg,  and  been  received  by  tbe  Ctir  and 
by  the  Russian  army  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
far  outehone  tbe  reception  given  a  few  weeks 
before  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Germany  7  But  now 
thin  same  Cxar  bad  “gone  back"  on  France, 
and  by  this  act  clearly  given  her  to  understand 
that,  in  any  future  contest  with  Gera  any,  she 
must  fight  her  battles  alone  I 
This  did  at  first  seem  a  cruel  desertion  at  which 
tbe  French  were  furious.  They  did  not  indeed  dare 
to  break  openly  with  Russia,  but  among  them¬ 
selves  they  could  not  repress  their  indignation, 
and  if  tbe  Cxar  had  had  an  ear  trumpet  so  large 
that  he  could  have  heard  in  St.  Petersburg  what 
were  tbe  rumblings  in  Pari>,  he  might  have 
found  the  blees  ngs  that  were  ahowered  upon 
him  a  year  ago  turned  into  curses  for  what  his 
late  adorers  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  unapeaka 
ble  baseness  and  trsscbery  1 
But  happily  before  it  came  to  an  open  rupture, 
their  wrath  was  turn'd  aside  by  an  explacation 
which  relieved  the  case,  and  put  what  teemed 
at  first  as  cold  ingratitude,  into  an  act  inspired 
by  a  generous  and  noble  de  i  e  to  promote 
sacs  among  tbe  natiocs  Tbe  mystery  is 


resolved  by  a  motive  most  honorable  to  those 
concerned,  for  which  they  deserve  universal 
gratitude.  It  in  now  affirmed  by  those 
who  profess  to  know  all  the  secrets  of  state, 
that  the  new  pdicy  was  not  inspired  by  tbe 
Prime  Minister  of  Russ'a,  nor  by  some  crafty 
adviser  of  tbe  Cxar,  but  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Queen  Victoria,  who,  as  she  approaches 
the  end  of  her  long  and  glorious  reign,  wishes  to 
leave,  as  her  last  and  greatest  act,  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe. 

But  why  did  nut  the  Queen  make  tbe  proposal 
herself  7  There  are  several  reasons  which  occur 
to  any  one.  First  of  all  was  her  age.  She  had 
reached  the  term  of  human  life  and  must  soon 
pass  uff  the  stage.  But,  ruiide  from  that,  England 
was  chiefly  a  power  on  the  sea,  and  the  great 
armaments  which  it  was  desired  to  reduce,  or  at 
least  not  to  be  increased  from  year  to  year,  were 
all  on  tbe  continent,  and  it  was  there,  if  any 
where,  that  tbe  disarmament  must  be  begun. 

Further  atill,  there  was  among  tbe  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  no  one  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  tbe  parties  most  concerned  as  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  is  at  occe  tbe  grand 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  of  the 
wife  of  the  Cxar.  The  Cxarica  is  said  to  be  her 
favorite  granddaughter.  With  such  ki:  ships, 
what  a  shadow  it  would  be  on  her  last  days,  if 
she  were  to  see  what  she  had  seen  on  e  before,  a 
war  as  terrible  as  that  in  tbe  Crimea  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  But  it  is  only  due  to  her  sense 
of  justice  to  believe  that  she  is  animated  by  a 
atill  higher  motive  than  even  her  personal  affec 
tion,  a  fervent  desire  to  promote  peace  and  good 
will  am'.ng  men.  If  by  her  influence  she  can 
thus  induce  the  nations  to  find  their  gnatest 
glory  in  peace  lather  than  in  war,  sbe  will  close 
tbe  longest  reign  in  Erglish  history  by  coo 
ferring  tbe  greatest  possible  bleeeing.  not  only 
upon  her  own  country,  but  upon  tbe  whole  civil 
ized  world.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  KHARTOUM. 

While  our  minds  are  absorbed  with  what  is 
going  on  in  our  own  country ;  and  next  to  that 
with  wbat  is  going  on  in  Europe;  and  we  even 
extend  our  obiervations  to  Asia  with  its  enor 
mous  populatiocB  in  India  and  China;  we  may 
forget  ihat  there  is  still  another  continent,  which 
is  perhaps  the  eldest  in  history,  and  may  have 
yet  a  part  to  play  in  tbe  future  of  the  world. 
Egypt  IB  tbe  oldest  of  Empires.  The  Pyramids 
a  ere  built  perhaps  in  the  days  of  Abrahaoi,  so 
that  Napoleon  might  well  point  bis  soldiers  to 
them,  and  say,  “From  those  heights  forty  cen¬ 
turies  lock  down  upon  you  1“  Here  Plato 
studied  philo  ophy,  and  vas  “'earned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,”  which  he  carried  to 
Greece ;  but  from  that  day,  or  at  least  from  tbe 
early  Christian  centuries,  the  course  of  life  in 
Elgypt  has  flowed  on  as  silently  as  tbe  waters  of 
tbe  Nile.  For  five  or  six  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  Northern  Africa  was  a  part  of  tbe  Chris 
tian  world,  till  the  time  of  Mohammed,  when  his 
followers  swept  along  the  shores  cf  the  Medi 
terranean  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  is  only 
in  this  century  that  tbe  tide  has  gone  back 
again  and  tbe  Christian  religion  returred  in 
some  degree  to  the  East  from  which  it  came. 

A  fries  has  been  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of 
t  me  When  Ledyard  and  Mungo  Park  under¬ 
took  to  explore  it,  they  bad  to  cross  iis  deserts 
and  pierce  its  wilderneEses  on  fexit.  Indeed  eo 
late  as  1882,  when  I  was  in  Cairo  for  tbe  second 
time,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a  great  German 
explorer  and  asked  him  bow  be  made  his 
way  through  the  wilds  of  Africa,  he  answered, 
“On  foot!”  and  “With  what  companions  7” 
“Alone!”  He  may  have  had  ecme  native  bear¬ 
ers  to  carry  his  collections  from  village  to 
village,  but  of  European  aids  or  supporters,  he 
had  not  one  1  Whatever  explorations  might  be 
n  ade,  must  be  on  tbe  smallest  ecale,  and  our 
geographical  knowledge  advance  in  infinitesimal 


degrees.  Jt  was  not  till  tbe  Sues  Canal  was 
opened,  and  the  great  steamships  paseed  through 
it  into  tbe  Rid  Sea  and  eo  on  to  India  that  it 
seemed  possible  to  go  round  about  Africa,  and 
penetrate  it  on  every  side. 

Tbe  movement  directly  Southward  bad  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Nile,  up 
which,  when  it  was  in  flood,  steamers  could 
pass  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to  tbe  interior,  to 
tbe  high  lands  of  Abyssinia,  and  to  the  vast 
and  little  known  region  of  tbe  Soudan. 

Towards  this  England  has  been  working  fi r 
many  years,  but  fouod  it  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  as  tbe  Soudanese  are  fierce  warriors,  and 
when  their  native  courage  is  inflamed  by  relig¬ 
ious  fanaticism,  tbey  have  no  fear  and  dash  them¬ 
selves  upon  any  foe,  as  tbe  English  found  to 
tbeir  sorrow  when  they  s^nt  an  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Hiexs  Pasha,  which  was  not 
only  attacked  by  the  Dervishes,  but  annihilated, 
as  tbey  killed  every  man  I 
After  such  a  warning.  England  left  Egypt  till 
it  was  forced  to  interfere  io  by  tbe  insur¬ 
rection  of  Arab!  Pasba  in  1882.  After  the 
bembardment  of  Alexandria,  and  a  single 
pitched  battle,  Arabi  surrendered,  and  instead 
of  being  shot,  was  shipped  off  to  Ceylon, 
wh^re  he  is  a  prisoner  of  state,  free  to  go  any¬ 
where  in  the  island,  but  not  to  retuin  to  hia 
native  country. 

To  recover  the  Upper  Nile,  England  sent  its 
best  soldier.  General  Gordon,  to  Khartcum, 
where  he  held  the  fort  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
might  have  been  holding  it  to  this  day,  if  Eng 
land  bad  not  hesitated  and  delayed  so  long,  that 
when  at  last  it  eent  an  expedition  to  his  re  ief 
it  came  too  late.  Of  the  agony  of  that  disap¬ 
pointment  I  have  often  beard  from  tbe  lips  of 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  took  command  of  tbe 
relief  expedition,  and  went  up  the  Nile,  but 
only  to  come  in  sight  of  Khartoum,  and  see  that 
it  bad  been  taken  by  tbe  MahJi  and  bis  troops 
the  day  before,  the  tidiegs  of  which  carried 
sorrow  all  over  England.  “No  one,  “said  the 
Queen,  “can  tell  bow  it  has  wrung  my  besom.” 

But  England  still  had  Egypt  on  her  hands; 
what  should  she  do  with  it  7  At  first  she  de¬ 
clared  that  she  bad  no  wish  to  remain  except 
till  sbe  could  restore  order.  But  to  restore  order 
in  a  country  like  Egypt,  that  has  been  cursed  by 
Oltoaan  rule  tor  centuries,  is  not  tbe  work  of  a 
day,  nor  a  year,  and  the  more  the  English  ofll- 
cials  saw  its  resources  atd  its  capacity  under 
good  government  the  more  it  reemed  a  positive 
crime  to  leave  such  a  land  of  plenty  in  tbe  very 
beginning  of  its  restoration.  And  so  England 
has  kept  on  till  this  day,  although  Frame  is 
constantly  complaining  of  its  continue!  posses¬ 
sion.  But  wbat  businees  is  it  to  France  7  If 
she  cal  8  upon  England  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  why 
does  sbe  not  herself  get  out,of  Tunis7  Neither 
France  nor  England  has  any  right  but  that  of 
possession.  But  so  lorg  as  tbeir  rule  is  infinitely 
better  than  that  which  Egypt  or  Tunis  bad  be¬ 
fore,  we  eee  no  reason  why  they  should  not  stay 
where  they  are,  and  give  those  countries,  so  long 
cursed  by  Moslem  misrule,  the  benefits  of  a 
strong,  but  just  and  righteous  government  7 
From  that  time  to  this  England  has  been  wait¬ 
ing  and  watching  to  recover  the  Soudan.  But  it 
needid  a  long  preparation.  As  England  could 
not  supply  the  whole  army,  the  Egyptian  troops 
had  to  be  trained  to  stand  firmly  against  the 
wild  horsemen  of  tbe  decert.  With  ruch  an 
army  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  has  for  months  been 
pushing  steadily  up  tbe  Nile,  building  railroads 
as  be  went,  t  II  at  last  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
Derviehee  who  were  to  fight  their  last  battle, 
and  who  went  down  by  thousands  under  tbe 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  English  guns.  Tbe  victory 
was  complete,  and  Obdurman,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tbe  Nile  from  Khartoum,  was 
reexivered  and  tbe  English  flag  occe  more  floated 
where  Gordon  fell. 

H.  M.  F. 
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A  WBONS  THAT  WILL  NOT  DOWN. 

“  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly 
Bat  they  crrlnd  exceeding  snuLll." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  eihibitioDS  of  human 
-character  is  to  see  how  one  violent  passion  may 
drive  out  another.  Last  week  the  subject 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  sober  men  on  both 
aides  of  the  ocean,  was  the  appeal  of  Russia  to 
the  other  Pc  were  of  Europe  to  join  her  in  an 
agreement  not  to  increase  their  armies  and 
navies,  by  which  they  were  all  the  time  gettirg 
deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  with  increased  danger 
of  being  dra<n  into  a  general  war  that  should 
bring  untold  misery  to  the  whole  civilised  world. 
To  this  invitation  there  wae  a  hearty  reeponse  by 
the  Powers,  with  the  sirgle  exception  of  France, 
which  looked  upon  it  as  almost  a  piece  of  treach 
ery,  inasmuch  as  she  had  relied  upon  Russia  to 
be  her  ally  and  support  in  the  coming  war, 
(that  is  never  out  of  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman), 
for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  On 
that  point  the  feeling  of  the  French  is  so  strong 
that  there  might  have  been  an  immediate  rupture. 

And  yet  in  twenty- (our  hours  the  excitement 
had  passed  away  like  the  wind — not  that  the 
French  had  received  any  explanation  from  the 
Otar  that  soothed  their  wounded  pride,  but  that 
another  nightmare  had  so  startled  Paris  that 
everything  else  was  forgotten.  What  could 
it  be?  Nothing  but  “the  Dreyfus  case  !“ 
And  what  was  this  case  that  set  all  Paris  and 
all  France  in  such  a  tempest  of  fury  ?  Our 
readers  havs  heard  the  story,  but  as  they  may  have 
forgotten  the  details,  a  word  or  two  may  be 
needed  to  quicken  their  recollection. 

The  pretended  crime  wae  that  of  bettaying 
secrets  of  the  French  army  to  a  foreign  power  I 
Of  course  to  let  an  enemy  into  the  secrets  of 
its  preparations  would  be  an  act  of  treason, 
that  would  be  punished  severely  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  code.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  if  there  has  been  a  crime  committed. 
But  here  comes  in  the  injustice  of  the  French  law. 

In  America  as  in  England,  if  a  man  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  crime,  he  is  presumed  to  be  inno 
cent  until  be  is  proved  guilty  But  in  France 
he  is  assumed  to  be  guilty  until  he  is  proved  in¬ 
nocent,  a  presumption  that  weighs  tremendously 
in  a  case  where  the  popular  feeling  is  greatly 
excited.  Of  course  the  trial  was  a  farce,  and  the 
accused  was  condemned  to  a  punishment  worse 
than  death ;  bis  military  trappings  were  torn  from 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  and  te  was 
then  thrust  into  a  cell,  with  a  loaded  pistol  on 
his  table,  a  signiticant  intimation  that  the  beet 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  blow  out  bis 
brains  ! 

But  the  manhood  in  him  was  still  strong. 
They  might  kill  him — but  he  would  not  kill 
himself:  and  so  he  wae  sent  away  from  the  coun 
try  which  he  loved  to  a  rocky  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  is  kept  alone,  with  no  human 
being  for  his  companion,  to  breathe  out  his 
moaninge  to  the  s'gbing  of  the  winds  and  waves  1 

There  is  nothing  in  history  more  cruel 
— indeed  Dante  in  his  pictures  of  hell  has 
hardly  drawn  anything  more  lurid  than  this. 

But  the  case  might  have  passed  out  of  notice 
but  for  the  courage  of  the  novelist  Zola,  who  wae 
convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and 
rpleaded  his  cause  with  marvellous  eloquence  and 
power.  But  this  instead  of  changing  the  popu¬ 
lar  verdict,  only  turned  the  wrath  of  all  Paris 
against  him.  He  was  arraigned  for  having  re 
fleeted  on  the  justice  of  the  proceeding— not  to  be 
tried  deliberately  as  he  would  have  been  in  an 
English  or  an  American  court,  but  to  be  booted  at 
by  a  mob  that  crowded  the  place  of  justice,  (or 
injustice)  and  hissed  every  witness  in  favor  of 
the  accused.  The  trial  might  as  well  have  been 
in  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  verdict  decided  by 
the  booting  or  stamping  of  the  boys  I  Zola 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  im¬ 
prisonment  and  a  floe  for  having  reflected  on 
«uch  “justice”  as  this  I  The  verdict  was  in¬ 


deed  set  aside  by  a  higher  court,  but  only  to 
have  a  re  trial,  and  a  second  condemnation  as 
before  to  flne  and  imprisonment,  from  which  he 
eccap^d  only  by  fleeirg  to  Switserland.  on  whose 
mountains  be  could  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 

But  behind  all  this  theie  was  a  mystery  unex¬ 
plained,  and  the  Minister  of  War  seemed  to  be 
always  pondering  over  it,  and  summoned  an  ex¬ 
pert  who  was  familiar  with  the  whole  story,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  several  points  in  which  the 
testimonies  did  not  agree.  The  witness  hesitated 
and  became  confused  till  the  Minister  g'sw 
suspicious,  and  said,  “It  is  a  forgery  and  you 
are  the  forger  I”  an  accusation  to  which  be 
bowed  bis  head  and  confessed  bis  guilt.  Of 
course,  be  wae  instantly  in  the  hands  of  military 
law,  and  wae  at  once  sent  to  a  prison  cell  in  the 
great  fortress  of  the  Mont  Valerian,  where  be 
soon  sought  the  only  refuge  that  remained  to 
him  by  committing  suicide  I 

Since  then  the  Minister  himself  has  rreigned, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  confessed  forgery,  be, 
by  some  process  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  an 
oflScer  of  the  government,  especially  with  a 
military  training,  still  believes  that  Dreyfus  is 
guilty  I  But  the  shock  is  too  great  even  for 
Paris  to  stand.  The  wife  of  Dreyfus  demands 
a  re-bearing,  and  Generals  and  Judges  and  Min¬ 
isters  of  State  dare  not  refuse. 

Here  are  all  the  materials  of  a  great  tragedy, 
which  has  gone  through  all  its  stages  till  it  has 
come  to  its  last  act.  It  is  one  of  those  events  in 
history  that  |,seem  to  indicate  that  there  i^  a 
secret  Nemesis'  that  follows  in  the  track  of 
guilt.  It  will  be  one  more  proof  that  there  are 
wrongs  that  will  not  down.  Truly, 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly 
But  they  grind  exceeding  small." 


STRANGE  NOTIONS  OF  HONOR. 

The  Spanish  'captains  furnished  examples  of 
distorted  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  personal 
as  well  as  official  and  national  honor.  The 
Frenchmen  concerned  in  the  Dreyfus  and  Zola 
trials  are  adding  to  the  frightful  exhibition. 
When  a  man  will  commit  forgery,  lie,  steal, 
ruin  another’s  reputation  and  condemn  him  to 
unlimited  sorrow  and  life  long  martyrdom  to 
preserve  hie  honor,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what 
sort  of  honor  that  may  be  for  which  these 
enormities  are  perpetrated.  Crime  is  dishonora¬ 
ble.  The  cases  where  an  act  otherwise  criminal 
becomes  a  neceesity  are  eo  rare  and  are  so  sbari  ly 
deUned  as  to  confuee  no  one.  A  nan  guilty  and 
anxious  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  discovery  by 
committing  another  crime  to  cover  the  flrst,  be¬ 
comes  a  convicted  scoundrel  whom  the  moral 
sense  of  men  scorns  and  despises.  The  “honor” 
of  such  a  criminal  is  a  craven  desire  to  rave  his 
skin  from  the  scourge,  his  cowardly  soul  from 
suffering  shame  before  men. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  a  man  of  education, 
and  of  high  standing,  can  resort  to  a  way  of 
defending  bis  “honor”  which  is  the  essence  of 
dishonor,  the  meanest,  most  cowardly  and  con 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  ?  On  what 
basis  of  reason  can  he  put  his  judgment  of  him¬ 
self  ?  Can  we  conceive  a  meaner  thing  than  to 
forge  a  lie  to  throw  the  odium  of  a  base  act  upon 
another  so  that  he  may  screen  himself?  That 
is  the  cowardice  of  the  forger  and  the  mur¬ 
derer,  who  will  perpetrate  any  crime,  and  hope 
to  escape  by  throwing  the  odium  and  the  guilt 
upon  another. 

The  case  in  point  is  a  singularly  revolting 
illustrahon.  Some  members  of  the  French  army 
staff,  probably  more  than  will  be  known  to  the 
public,  bad  been  selling,  for  how  long  is  still  a 
question,  information  to  the  attaches  of  a  for¬ 
eign  government.  The  discovery  and  disclosure 
of  this  traffic  brought  the  honor  of  the  French 
staff  in  question  and  very  justly.  The  expedi¬ 
ent  of  flnding  one  victim,  by  any  means  how¬ 
ever  dish  nest,  unfair  and  foul,  was  instantly  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  means  of  vindicating  the  honor  of 


the  army.  The  eagerness  of  the  prosecution  of 
Captain  Dreyfus  was  the  baste  of  guilty  men  to 
hide  their  own  criminality  by  charging  it  upon 
another.  Admitting,  as  scarcely  any  one  oit 
side  of  France  is  willing  to  do,  that  Dreyfus 
waa  one  of  the  offenders,  the  evidence  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  particular  offence  charged,  even 
with  all  the  perjury  and  since  confessed  forgery 
in  its  composition,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  con¬ 
vict;  it  would  cot  stand  in  a  fair  court  trial  as 
worthy  of  consideration. 

But  ‘  honor”  demanded  a  victim  and  led  these 
witnesses  to  He  and  forge  papers  and  the  courts 
not  only  to  condemn  Dreyfus  to  life  imprison 
meet  on  a  leprous  island,  after  degradation  from 
bis  rank,  but  also  to  the  ferocious  prose 
cution  of  a  fearless  defender  of  the  innocent 
Captain,  innocent  before  the  law  as  well  as  by 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  outside  world,  and 
his  condemnation  by  as  unfair  and  unreasonable 
a  process  as  ever  dared  to  call  itself  a  process  of 
law  or  justice.  These  facts  are  before  the  world  ; 
the  French  army  and  the  French  courts  are  on 
trial  by  the  civilized  humane  sentiment  of  all 
Cbr’stendom.  The  confession  and  suic  de  of  the 
chief  witness  for  the  army  is  an  arraignment 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  If  there  is  true 
honor  among  Frenchmen,  as  we  know  there  is, 
now  is  the  time  for  its  vindication.  There  is 
an  end  of  eubterfure  and  chicane.  The  truth 
must  be  known  and  justice  done  though  the 
heavens  fall.  R.  A.  S. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN  PARIS. 

The  summer  congregations  in  the  Rue  de 
Berri  Church  have  been  large  this  year,  though 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  travellers,  the  per¬ 
manent  attendants  being  generally  absent  till 
September.  Dr.  Thurber  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  reception  into  the  membership  of  several 
who  wished  to  confess  their  Saviour  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  their  homvs  in  America.  Among  them 
were  two  young  men  from  Cooper  town,  New 
York,  and  one  f-om  Philadeluhia  while  others 
came  from  different  parts  of  their  country.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  held  before  the 
morning  rervice  during  the  summer,  and  is 
always  full  of  interest.  The  Ladies’  Benevolent 
Society  cloved  its  mos»  successful  year  of  work 
in  May.  The  weekly  attendance  averared  more 
than  forty  ladies,  who  made  over  se  en  hundred 
garments.  The  Wednesday  evening  receptions 
in  the  pastor’s  home  have  been  uruslly  crowded, 
and  those  present  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  eocial 
warmth  and  lovely  musi  *.  Lieutenant  Hobson 
srent  three  years  in  Paris,  and  Dr.  end  Mrs. 
Thurber  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  Dunlap  have  been  doing  a 
vrand  work  among  the  students  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  but  sailed  'or  home  the  flrst  week  in 
August.  The  Rev  Dr.  Thomas  Hall  is  ex 
pected  in  the  fall  to  carry  on  this  important 
work  for  American  young  men  and  young  women 
studying  in  the  French  capital. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

The  letters  that  have  lat'  ly  been  sent  out  from 
the  Relief  Committee  of  tfae  Red  Cross  will 
doubtless  brirg  an  immediate  and  generous  re¬ 
sponse,  for  every  one  knows  of  the  good  that  has 
been  done  during  these  terribie  days  of  suffering 
and  privation  by  this  admirable  organization, 
which  has  been  ever  ready  to  supply  the  needed 
food,  medicines,  clothing,  and  nurses  when  the 
Qcveroment  stores  faihd  entirely..  It  is  a  relief 
to  turn  from  the  bitter  criticism  of  officials  and 
the  sickening  reports  of  suffering  in  our  camps 
and  hospitals  to  the  clear  and  gratifying  state¬ 
ments  of  this  Society.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Committee  distinctly  reserves  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  funds  in  their  hands  “in  any 
manner  in  their  judgment  best  calculated  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  objects  of  the  donors.  ”  No  un¬ 
necessary  red  tape  aod  no  politics  interfere  with 
tbeir  wise  administration,  and  beirg  convinced 
of  this,  the  American  public  will  always  be 
ready  to  contribute  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
on  tbs  blevsed  «ork.  Mr.  Frederick  l3  Tupper 
is  the  Treasurer,  and  any  contributions  sent  to 
bim  at  No.  320  Broadway,  Room  312,  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  acknowledged. 
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POINTS  ABOUT  RAULTINO  DAY. 

Edward  T.  Broomfield,  D.  D. 

With  the  giowlh  of  the  vacation  idea  in  the 
churches  and  Sabbath  achool,  particularly  m  the 
citie]  and  large  towna,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
practical  wisdom  to  provide  fometbing  thatahall 
act  as  an  ofTeet  against  the  evils  that  fallow  pro 
longed  vacations.  Providentially  the  Sabbath 
schools  generally,  and  many  of  our  churches  are 
tailing  kindly  to  the  modern  institution  now 
known  among  us  as  Rallying  Day.  So  benedcial 
has  the  observance  of  Rallying  Day  proved  to  be 
in  many  hundreds  of  cases  that  a  reasonabU 
amount  of  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  contin¬ 
uous  church  work  daring  the  summer  months 
begins  to  appear,  to  many  devoted  Christians, 
as  less  of  an  evil  than  formerly.  At  any  rate  in 
stead  of  aimlessly  lamenting  over  the  apparent 
deeniation  which  ro  often  steals  into  the  Sab 
bath  school  during  tbs  summer,  our  earnest 
workers  are  taking  hold  of  Rallying  Day  as  a 
successful  means  of  ciunteracting  the  drawbacks 
of  the  summer  wanderings. 

ITS  DATS 

The  day  now  fixed  upon  as  Rallying  Day  by 
our  own  and  other  evangelical  churches  is  the 
last  Sabbath  in  September.  The  date  thie  year 
falU  upon  the  25tb  of  September.  Apparently 
this  day  does  not  suit  all  cases,  but  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  fall  in  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  so  as  to  be  in  good  company. 

ITS  MAIN  OBJBCT. 

The  object  of  Rallying  Day,  briefly  stated,  is 
to  gather  together  the  Sabbath  school  members, 
teachers  and  scholars,  in  their  several  classes, 
and  to  give  a  marked  and  vigorous  impulse  to 
every  department  of  school  work.  To  do  this 
in  a  thorough  and  masterly  way  means  careful 
preparation,  forethought  and  executive  planning, 
in  which  the  Superintendent  enlists  the  officers 
and  teachers.  Absentees  are  corresponded  with, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  every  class  fully 
represented. 

OONNEOriON  WITH  THE  TWENIIETH  CENTURY 
MOVEMENT. 

For  several  years,  in  our  Church,  Rallying 
Day  has  been  associated  with  an  aggressive 
movement  for  bringing  in  new  scholara  from  the 
immediate  districts  in  which  the  schoo's  are 
situated.  Many  schools  have  followed  up  the 
day  with  an  organited  and  systematic  viaitation 
and  canvass  continuing  through  October.  Last 
autumn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woiden  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlarging  this  October  movement  with 
a  view  to  uniting  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  a  special  effort  to  bring 
in,  with  the  advent  of  the  new  century,  the 
substantial  increase  of  half  a  million  to  their 
membership.  The  idea  has  found  warm  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  is  now  known 
everywheie  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Move¬ 
ment  in  Preebyterian  Sabbath-schools. 

Thus,  Kailyiog  Day  and  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Movement  have  formed  an  aggressive  alli¬ 
ance,  and  with  the  "gathering  of  the  clans"  on 
Sabba'h,  the  25th  inst.,  there  will  be  given  in 
all  probability  a  decided  impetus  to  the  newer 
work. 

POSSIBILITIES  OP  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Sabbath  achool  and  Missionary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Preebyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath-school  Work  is  moving  energetic 
ally  in  this  matter.  Both  the  theory  and  the 
plan  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement  have 
been  skilfully  set  forth  in  printed  form.  Cor¬ 
respondence  has  bean  opened  on  the  subject 
with  every  Sabbath  school  of  the  Chur  h.  Visi 
tation  books  and  cards  of  invitation  have  been 
prepared  and  offered  to  tbe  schools  at  nominal 
prices.  A  list  of  schools  joining  in  the  Move¬ 
ment  is  kept  at  headquarters,  and  the  results 
will  b3  sye’-sviatically  recorded.  Nearly  one  half 
of  tbe  home  Pratbyteries  of  the  Church  have 
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hrough  their  Sabbath-school  Committees,  en- 
•>rt-d  heartily  into  tbe  work.  Some  of  the 
Syno  *s  have  spoken  out  in  its  favor,  and  the 
others  will  doubtless  do  so  at  their  approaching 
fall  meetings.  Tbe  General  Assembly  has  de- 
liberate  y  acd  emphatically  endorsed  tbe  Move 
ment,  calling  upon  tbe  Sabba  b  schools  to 
familiarize  themselves,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  witn  tbe  plans  proposed,  and  to  take 
prompt  and  appropriate  action.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  the  result  will  be.  Movements 
originating  as  this  has  done,  have  in  times  past 
proved  of  mighty  significance  in  the  church 
militant,  acd  there  are  decided  indications  of 
tie  existence  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  to-day 
of  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  expectancy. 

OFFERINGS  ON  RALLYING  DAY. 

The  General  Assembly  makes  a  special  request 
of  Sabbath  schools  that  in  connection  either 
with  Children’s  Day  or  Rallying  D«y,  or  with 
both  generous  offerings  be  made  in  behalf  of 
Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  Missions.  On  this 
point  it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  the 
Church  generally  has,  as  yet,  a  very  imperfect 
conception  of  tbe  magnitude  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  Work,  or  it  would  not  leave  to 
tbe  Sabbath- schools  tbe  principal  share  of  the 
burden  of  providing  ways  and  means  for  its 
prosecution.  The  Sabbath-schools  as  .^a  whole, 
make  a  generous  response  on  Children's  Day. 
but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
owing  in  part  to  the  multiplicity  of  new  appeals 
to  their  systematic  beneficence,  to  a  dwindling 
down  of  the  amounts  sent  from  individual 
schools.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  ask 
the  schools  to  make  a  suupplementary  offering 
for  this  work  on  Rallying  Day,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  acced¬ 
ing  to  this  request. 

PROGRAMMES  FOR  RALLYING  DAY  SERVICES. 

The  Department  of  Sabbath  schools,  through 
its  Superintendent,  Dr.  Worden,  has  prepared 
a  simple  and  appropriate  'order  of  worship  for 
Rallying  Day,  1898,  and  will  supply  tbe  Sab 
bath-schools  of  our  Church  with  the  same  in 
sufficient  quantities  without  charge.  Applica 
tion  should  be  promptly  made  to  tbe  R-v. 
James  A.  Worden,  D.D.,  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Throughout  the  West  Indies  that  we  are  about 
to  take  in  band  and  govern,  and  tbe  Philippines, 
a  single  Church,  tbe  Roman  Catholic,  has  pro 
claimed,  now  for  these  hundreds  of  years,  her 
right,  and  her  duty  as  well,  to  exclude  all  other 
churches  and  to  pronounce  their  doc  rines  and 
offices  invalid — in  fact,  (as  lately  in  response  to 
tbe  Angl  can  Biehope)  of  no  efficacy  whatever. 
The  towering  presumption  and  falsity  of  such  a 
deliberate  pronouncement  as  this,  seeing  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  is  "in 
this  present  world, "  are  beyond  words  to  express. 
And  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  have  to  be  receded  from  and  disavowed,  ere 
long,  both  in  form  and  in  fact. 

But  wh'le  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  con¬ 
spicuous  and  extreme  in  its  arrogance  toward  all 
other  Christian  Churches,  it  is  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  something  -  of  tbe  same  spirit  is  yet 
prevalent  in  other  Christian  bodies.  But  then  its 
days  are  numbered  among  all  that  acknowledge 
the  same  Lord  and  Redeemer  in  sincerity,  we 
are  certain.  And  we  have  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  cite  an  instance  of  the  effectual  working 
of  a  better  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  God’s  min 
isters  and  people,  that  ia  none  tbe  lees  true  and 
significant  because  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 
We  find  thie  statement  of  the  matter  in  the  last 
London  Presbyterian  :  "Presbyterian  marriages 
have  been  tbe  subject  of  diecuwion  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  tbe  Straits  Settlements  Hith¬ 
erto  clergymen  of  tbe  Church  of  England  and 
tbe  Church  of  Rome  have  been  hold  qualified  to 
perform  marriages  in  virtue  of  their  eccleeiasti- 
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cal  auihoriiy,  whereas  Pesbyterian  ministers 
were  accorded  only  limited  authority  by  license 
from  the  Governor.  On  tbe  introduction  re¬ 
cently  of  a  new  Christian  Marriage  Bill,  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  A  Hinson,  a  Singapore  Preebyterian 
and  member  of  tbe  Council,  proposed  an  addi¬ 
tional  clause  p'acing  Presbyterian  ministers  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Episcopalian  and  Roman¬ 
ist  clergymen.  Some  t<  cbnicAl  objtctions  were 
made,  and  several  adjourned  debates  were  held, 
but  finally  the  Govercment  acceded  to  M.  Allin- 
Bon’s  desire.  Hetcefortb  the  ministers  of  the 
Preebyterian  Church  of  England  in  Singapore 
and  Penang  are  to  be  regarded  as  authorised  to 
celebrate  marriages  without  a  licence  from  tbe 
Governor.  ’’ 

And  what  a  revolution  portends  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  tbe  marriage  and  all  other  rites,  in 
other  near  and  remote  portions  of  the  world, 
necessitating  a  revieal  of  much  that  is  old  and 
fictitious  and  ready  to  vanish  away. 

The  Mormon  prose  yters  are  abroad  in  various 
parts.  They  begin  their  work  with  much  ad¬ 
dress  and  caution,  and  among  those  not  well  in¬ 
structed  in  religious  matters.  Manufacturing 
centres,  (such  as  Lynn,  where  a  couple  are  now  at 
work)  and  next,  isolated  hamlets,  here  and  there 
and  everywheie,  are  apt  to  receive  their  calls; 
and  a  little  encouragement  on  the  part  of  tbe 
young  and  curious,  leads  to  great  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  these  emissaries  of  error  and 
fraud.  There  ought  to  be  a  literature  prepared 
on  tbe  subject,  and  widely  circulated  in  some 
portions  of  our  country,  by  way  of  forestalling 
their  efforts.  Dr.  8.  E.  Wisbard  has  done  some¬ 
thing  in  this  line,  but  Mormoniem  is  worthy  of 
a  very  serious  and  persevering  effort  to  refute 
and  uproot  it.  Within  five  years  past  it  has 
taken  on  an  aggressive  temper,  and  so  multi¬ 
plied  its  advocates  as  to  aetonish  and  even  alarm 
those  who  carefully  observe  what  is  going  for¬ 
ward  in  the  land. 


The  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott,  assistant  pastor  of 
tbe  Central  church,  Rochester,  has  received  and 
accepted  tbe  call  of  tbe  Reformed  church  in  West 
Twenty  sixth  street,  New  York,  and  will  shortly 
begin  his  labors  with  his  new  charge  Mr. 
Elliott  has  won  a  large  place  in  tbe  hearts  of 
tbe  Central  people,  as  was  made  manifest  at  a 
full  gathering  to  bid  him  good  bye  on  an  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  week  The  occasion  drew  out 
many  warm  expressions  on  the  part  of  official 
and  other  members,  and  a  letter  was  read  of  like 
tenor,  from  Dr  H.  H.  Stebbins,  the  pastor,  who 
was  absent  from  the  city.  We  shall  expect  Mr. 
Elliott’s  success  in  his  new  charge. 


ZIMMERMAN'S  »  CHRIST  AND  THE  FISH¬ 
ERMEN.” 

Thonxb  half  averted  be  tbe  Master’s  face. 

We  read  in  brow  serene  and  look  bealgm 
A  spotless  life.  His  manhood’s  clearest  sign. 

In  hands  of  healing,  laid  with  matchless  grace 

Upon  tbe  fisher’s  brawny  arm,  we  trace 
The  subtle  power,  which  led  men  to  resign 
Their  all  and  follow  Him  in  paths  divine. 

In  sacrifice  and  service  for  their  race. 

The  younger  man,  with  dark  and  sonlfnl  eyes. 
Enraptured,  drinks  in  truth  like  thirsty  earth. 

O  Lord,  enchain  him.  till,  for  high  emprise, 
Thon'st  made  him  Thine  forever !  He  is  worth 
Thy  master-spell.  With  tireless  eagle-fi'ght 
And  gaze  nnblenched,  he’ll  dare  the  sun’s  fierce  light. 
Oar  Park,  III.  Ca4Ri.BS  S.  Hoyt. 


The  date  of  BallyiDg  Day  ia  September  25th. 

Dr.  Bromfield  calls  attention  to  the  opportunity  J 
which  it  offers  throughout  the  Church  Let  it 
be  obeerved  in  ite  true  epirti.  It  is  a  d«y  for 
every  one’s  presence  and  for  hearty  greetings 
and  plans  for  the  future.  It  should  be  dominated 
by  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  apirit 
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WINONA  BIBLE  CONFERENCE— CAMPBELL 
HOROAN  IN  THE  WEST. 

By  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

Few  Oonferencee  in  America,  within  the  past 
few  years,  have  reached  a  higher  plane  of  spirit¬ 
ual  teaching,  than  the  one  which  closed  last  week 
at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  It  has  been  under 
the  earnest  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  who  has  conducted  the  '‘hill-side  ser¬ 
vice;”  and  some  of  the  speakers  who  have  daily 
addressed  the  audiences  in  the  well  tilled  Audi¬ 
torium,  came  directly  from  the  Northtield  Con¬ 
ference.  Dr.  George  T.  Purves  of  Princeton 
gave  several  scholarly  expositions  on  the  Epistles, 
and  presented  such  a  vivid  panorama  of  the  his¬ 
torical  setting  of  the  age  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  the  apostolic  times,  as  to  give  us  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  early  Christianity.  Dr.  W.  Q  More 
head  of  Pittsburgh,  delivered  a  practical  ex¬ 
egesis  on  I  he  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  Mr. 
Willis  Baer  conducted  the  Christian  Endeavor 
services. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  entire  Bible 
Conference  however,  has  been  the  presence  of 
Rev.  Campbell  Morgan  of  London,  England, 
whom  we  have  peisonally  beard  deliver  fourteen 
(14)  addresses  in  seven  consecutive  days,  nor 
would  we  willingly  have  missed  one  I 

The  deep  spiritual  inhuence  exerted  by  this 
servant  of  God,  over  hie  eager  and  attentive  au¬ 
diences,  springe  not  from  natural  eloquence,  nor 
from  any  personal  attractiveness.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  be  is  individually  one  of  the  last  men  you 
would  suspect  of  pmseseing  the  power  invariably 
manifest  in  his  teaching.  Yet,  as  you  listen, 
you  realize  what  Mr.  Moody  meant  when  be  said, 
that  whereas  other  speakers  from  over  the  water, 
had  influenced  and  captured  him  "down  to  bis 
knees,  ”  this  man,  went  through  and  through 
him,  and  bad ‘‘captured  him  altogether  I”  This 
is  raying  much  for  one  who  has  listened  to  such 
spiritual  leacers  as  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Rev. 
George  U.  C.  Macgregor,  and  Henry  Drummond. 
The  power  wielded  by  Campbell  Morgan  comes 
from  close  companionship  with  Christ. 

Not  only  is  there  wonderful  nearness,  and  un 
usual  insight  into  spiritual  truth ;  but  there  is 
a  spirit  given  faculty  of  leading  others  into  this 
holy  fellowship,  and  causing  them  to  realize  the 
divine  presence  too.  There  is.  moreover,  a  fear¬ 
less  and  yet  winning  way  of  expounding  the 
Gospel  message,  which  makes  it  fairly  radiant 
with  light,  and  imparls  a  distinctively  new 
meaning  to  every  passage  touched.  You  feel 
somehow  that  he  speaks  with  authority— an  au¬ 
thority  birn  of  close  personal  intimacy  with 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  the  text. 

The  variety  of  his  themes  too — pra  tical, 
spiritual,  exegetical— bring  out  a  depth  and 
richness  of  teaching  hitherto  unsuspected  in  the 
most  lamiliar  places.  Every  time  be  gives  you 
a-new  truth,  you  winder  you  bad  not  seen  it  be 
fore.  We  believe  that  a  hundred  or  more  Pres¬ 
byterian  pulpits  in  the  West,  will  present  more 
vividly  and  effectively  the  personal  Christ,  since 
the  pastors  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  listen 
ing,  day  after  day,  to  this  remarkable  man  from 
over  the  sea.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  practical  le 
suit  of  a  Bibie  Conference  which  simply  aims 
to  become  a  srcond  ‘‘ Norlhtitld”  in  the  West 
It  deepens  the  spiritual  life  in  churches  scattered 
througa  a  dozen  Western  Siates.  No  one  could 
witness  the  eceiie  at  “Indian  Mound”  on  Winons 
Lake,  last  week,  (where  Mr.  Meyer  conducted  a 
similar  service  a  year  ago.)  when  a  hundred 
men  or  more,  mostly  ministers,  fell  on  tbe<r 
knees,  consecrating  themselves  anew  to  GoJ,  and 
declared  with  tears  on  their  faces  that  they  were 
‘‘willing  to  be  made  willing,”  for  whatever  ser 
vice  or  suffering  God  bad  in  store  for  <bem, 
without  realizing  as  we  beheld  the  scene,  that  a 
new  impulse  would  go  forth  from  that  hour. 
Dr.  Chapman  gave  a  touching  account,  of  bow 
this  single  sentence  from  Mr.  Meyer’s  addrers 
on  “full  surrender,”  had  made  a  marked  and 


permanent  point  of  departure  in  hie  whole 
spiritual  life. 

Campbell  Morgan  also  recounted  hia  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  showed  that  although  he 
had  never  known  what  it  was  not  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  (having  been  early  consecrated  to  God  by 
his  parents,  who  are  still  living  )  yet  it  was  not 
until  hie  going  one  evening  to  speak  at  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  meeting,  where  he  heard  “an  ignorant 
English  laasy”  expound  experimentally  a  text 
wh  ch  revealed  to  him  a  Gospel  of  whose  spirit¬ 
ual  depths  he  had  never  dreamed  before,  that  he 
entered  into  the  fulness  and  power  of  his  minis¬ 
try.  “The  first  thing  I  did,”  be  eaid,  “was  to 
cancel  all  my  engagements,  and  to  stop  preach¬ 
ing  and  go  apart  with  God,  until  I  learned  what 
it  was  to  be  called  to  preach.”  “Some  of  us 
minisiera,”  he  continued,  “were  we  to  give  our 
lives  to  an  entire  surrender  to  God’s  will,  might 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  flrst  lesson  of  obe 
dience  to  that  will  was,  that  either  we  should 
stop  preaching  entirely,  or  else  patiently  wait 
until  we  discover  what  a  divine  call  actually 
means.  ” 

At  a  men’s  conference  held  early  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  written  questions  were  submitted  to  Mr, 
Morgan,  the  flrst  of  which  was,  “How  far  can 
we  go  in  Sin,  and  yet  expect  forgiveness  T”  In 
answer,  he  replied  that  remission  of  present  sin 
was  one  of  the  speciflc  objects  of  the  atonement; 
yet  that  continuing  in  known  sin,  and  living 
onsciously  a  life  out  of  harmony  with  God’s 
will  and  commandments,  was  the  greatest 
danger  and  cures  in  the  church  to-day.  To  the 
question,  “Must  God  necessarily  crush  our  lives 
with  overwhelming  sorrow  and  deep  alfliction, 
in  order  to  give  us  not  only  a  conscious  sense  of 
His  presence  as  the  Oomforter,  but  to  become 
to  US  a  daily  guide  and  companion  ?”  Tbe 
answer  was:  “The  sacrament  of  sorrow,  is  tbe 
way  in  which  God  frequently  leads  His  chosen 
ones  to  closer  fellowship  with  Himself,  and  to  a 
deeper  realization  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
divine  Master;  and  even  though  tbe  experience 
be  long-continued,  and  fraught  apparently  with 
spiritual  darkn  es  we  must  yet  fall  back  by 
faith  on  leaiah  L.  10— viz:  “Who  is  auong  you 
that  feareth  tbe  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of 
Hia  servant,  that  walketb  in  darkness,  and  bath 
no  light  Y  Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God  1” 

Spiritual  growth  was  shown  to  be  quite  as 
certain  in  darkness,  where  there  is  trust,  as  in 
light,  where  the  Christian  life  may  appear  the 
brightest.  A  somewhat  “practical”  question, 
“How  can  a  minister  of  the  Goepel,  whose  life 
companion  ia  uncongenial,  and  whose  wifely  in¬ 
fluence  is  worldly  and  alien  to  his  own  religious 
desires,  ever  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  deeper 
spiritual  life  ?”  Tbe  laconic  answer  wae,  ‘  Pray 
for  him  I”  The  exantplee  of  John  Wesley  and 
others,  who  accomplished  great  things  for  Gcd, 
even  though  their  own  homes  were  scenes  of 
domestic  unhappiness,  were  pointed  out,  and 
the  only  solution  held  out,  was  tbe  divine  word 
of  encouragement  to  Bt.  Paul,  “My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee.” 

In  conversation  and  social  intercourse,  we 
found  Mr.  Morgan  genial,  unaffecied  and  not 
unfrequently  '  jolly”  in  manner;  while  in  the 
pulpit,  as  be  leans  over  tbe  desk  in  his  im 
preeeive  style,  hie  words  seem  to  carry  tbe 
weight  of  eterniiy  with  them.  He  is  strong— as 
all  Norlhfleld  epeakeis  are — in  adhering  to  tbe 
lines  of  “dispensational  truth,”  emphasizing 
the  Becond  Coming  of  Christ,  and  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  distinct 
Person.  He  counta  all  in  “Holy  Orders”  who, 
in  any  sphere,  however  humble,  ate  doing  tbe 
work  of  God,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call;  and 
he  counts  all  otbere  as  laboring  in  vain,  who 
have  no  evidence  ihat  they  aie  tbue  called. 

He  believes  the  “Bsptiem  of  the  Spirit”  is 
once,  and  for  all,  a  tinal  set,  like  tbe  sinner’s 
judgmental  tbe  Cress;  but  he  believes  the  I 


“Anointing  of  the  Spirit,”  ia  a  continuous  act, 
and  that  the  “anointing”  of  to  day  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  a  fresh  anointing  will  not  be  needed 
for  to-morrow.  Daily  guidance  and  hourly  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  divine  and  ever-preeent  Spirit 
ia  at  once  hia  creed  and  his  life.  The  “Morn¬ 
ing  Watch,”  or  an  early,  silent  hour,  in  which 
God  is  permitted  to  apeak  to  us,  aa  well  aa  our 
talking  to  Him,  is  pointed  to  aa  the  aecret  of 
many  a  successful  Christian  life. 

Hia  first  addreee  at  Winona,  on  Enoch  walk¬ 
ing  BO  far  with  God,  that  one  day  “he  was  not, 
for  God  took  him,”  was  the  moat  vivid  picture 
of  possible  divine  C'jmpanionship  which  many 
of  us  ever  witneaeed.  The  three  pickurea,  or 
“dissolving  views,  ”  as  be  called  them,  of  the 
home  at  Bethany,  (presented  on  an  evening  we 
gave  up  to  him  from  one  of  our  Stereopticon 
lectures),  were  as  teal  ae  if  he  bad  personally 
taken  us  up  to  Mary  and  Martha  and  introduced 
us.  “What  sort  of  a  woman  is  MarthaT”  be 
exclaims.  “A  keen,  biting,  Northeast  sort  of  a 
woman,  just  tbe  woman  to  keep  the  house  per¬ 
fectly  straight  in  every  detail ;  one  of  those 
women,  who,  if  you  bad  croeasd  the  threshold 
of  her  dwelling,  would  have  made  you  afraid  to 
ait  down,  lest  you  should  get  one  of  those  ibings 
on  the  back  of  the  chair  out  of  tbe  straight.  A 
bustling  woman,  always  eager  to  do  things  for 
everybody  except  berself,  fogetful  of  her  own 
pereonality  in  her  desire  to  do  something  for 
some  one  else.  This  ia  the  kind  of  woman  that 
Martha  wae,  so  that  when  Jeeus  came  she  ran 
out  to  the  kitchen,  to  get  the  supper  ready.” 

He  pictures  Mary  as  “alao”  serving,  and 
then  Bitting  quietly  at  the  Master's  feet,  htar- 
ing  Hia  words.  He  pictures  her  again,  meeting 
Him  alter  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  falling  at 
His  feet.  He  pictures  her  Anally  aa  alone  be¬ 
coming  a  sharer  in  Cbriat’a  sorrow,  and  anoint¬ 
ing  His  body  for  the  day  of  burying,  by  break¬ 
ing  tbe  box  of  precinuB  ointment  upon  His  feet, 
and  wiping  tbem  wiih  tbe  hairs  of  her  head. 

“We  have  the  picture  of  sunshine,  the  picture 
of  sorrow,  and  the  picture  of  fellowehip  with 
His  BufleringB.  ”  Remember  that  Mary  went  to 
tbe  feet  of  Christ  in  tbe  day  of  sunshine  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  when  sorrow  came  she  got  back  to 
the  old  place.  No  one  t  vrr  gets  to  the  feet  of 
Christ  very  quickly  in  tbe  days  of  adversity, 
unless  be  has  been  at  his  feet  in  tbe  days  of 
prosperity.  Nor  do  I  bri  eve  that  any  man  can 
ever  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  ell  its  full¬ 
ness  until  be  has  himself  passed  through  this  sac¬ 
rament  of  sorrow.  Beloved,  are  you  in  the  midst 
of  rome  awful  sorrow  of  your  own?  Then  rest  at 
the  feet  of  JesuB,  for  he  is  preparing  you  fur 
h'ghert  ecstacy  of  living.  If  you  are  paeeing 
thro>  gh  the  valley  of  sorrow,  and  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,  this  is  His  preparation  by  which 
He  will  lead  you  into  that  high  and  holy  sorrow, 
the  sorrow  of  his  own  iiaiu,  and  tbe  tenderness 
of  His  own  heart.  ” 

Of  the  scene  on  ihe  Mt.  of  Trans^guration, 
Mr.  Morgan  eaid.  “The  Life  of  Chri-t  had  its 
natural  endins,  not  upon  tbe  Crose  of  Calvary, 
but  on  tbe  Mount  of  Iranstiguration.  In  Jeeus, 
the  absolute  innocence  of  hie  childhood,  moved 
i  on  through  the  procesBee  of  temptation  into  tbe 
big-  er  region  of  bobnesa.  He  stood  Krm  upon 
the  reck  of  ihe  Will  of  God,  meeting  all  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  overcoming  them  in  the  carpenter’s 

shop  thiough  the  yeirs  of  waiting . 

Death  vas  out  of  tbe  question  in  that  life. 
Death  ie  the  wages  of  sm  Death  could  not  put 
its  hand  upon  tbe  Son  of  Go<1.  He  was  Master 
of  it,  and  bo  paeeod  thr  ugh  innocence  and 
through  holinees  into  glory.  Ihe  transfiguration 
of  CLrist  was  not  the  falling  on  Him  of  a  glory 
from  without,  but  the  oiitehining  thiough  the 
veil  of  hie  flesh  of  the  glory  within.  Ab  He 
stood  that  day  on  the  Mount,  He  was  in  Gorl’s 
white  light  talking  with  the  spirits  of  ju»t  men 
made  perfect.  He  was  my  lirother.  my  represen¬ 
tative,  and  yet  He  was  the  perfect  man,  who 
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went  into  the  pure  presence  of  Ood  with  perfect 
right  That  is  what  transfiguration  meank  * 

“Oh  my  God,  will  he  atop  there  1  It  ia  a 
wondrous  viaion.  It  holds  my  aoul,  and  I 
adore  Him,  my  brother  man.  But  if  He  stops 
there  I  am  lost  for  I  cannot  follow  Him.  “Mas¬ 
ter,  it  ia  good  to  be  here."  O  Peter,  Peter, 
thou  dida’t  not  understand  what  thou  didst  say. 
Will  He  stay  there  f  No.  He  has  reached  the 
point  because  of  the  glory  of  his  character  and 
manhood.  But  now.  He  turns  hie  back^upon  it, 
and  goes  on  that  last  sad  journey  with  his  face 
steadfastly  set  towards  Jerusalem,  and  towards 
that  rugged  hill  aide  outside,  where  the  Cross 
awaits  Him.”  .  .  • 

“What  was  He  doing  on  the  Cross?  That 
cross  manifested  His  strength,  not  His  weik- 
nets.  The  strength  of  Him  who  could  have  sum¬ 
moned  ten  legions  of  angels  to  His  side  if  He 
chose  to  do  so.” 

“He  was  taking  His  own  pure,  strong  life, 
and  was  laying  it  down  Himself;  and  in  thus 
laying  it  ^down.  He  was  liberating  upon  the 
Cross  the  great  dynamic  ot  a  new  life  for  every 
lost  and  ruined  soul.  There  is  pardon  and 
cleansing  now,  from  the  things  that  I  have 
done.”  “But,  more  than  by  laying  down  His 
life.  He  liberated  that  life  that  by  its  power  I 
might  come  to  live  as  He  lived.  ”  1  am  “com¬ 
plete  in  Him.”  Hie  life  is  at  my  disposal  to 
become  the  great  tone  within  me,  reproducing 
Himself  in  my  life.  There  is  the  Heart  of 
Christianity.”  “1  cannot  be  perfect,  but  He 
can.  Because  He  ±i,s  back  from  the 

glory  and  went  to  awful  darkness  of  the 
Cross  and  liberated  that  life  for  me.” 

In  the  Sunday  morning  sermon,  Mr.  Morgan 
preached  on  “The  H  tears  at  Nazareth,” 
from  the  doub'etezt,  “This  is  My  Beloved  Son” 
and  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?”  “The  Son  of 
God,  charged  with  the  greatest  commission  that 
any  being  in  heaven  or  earth  has  ever  had  to 
bear,  was  for  eighteen  years  at  work  in  a  carpen¬ 
ter  shop.  How  brief  is  the  inspired  biography 
of  hiB  early  yearg.  We  have  the  story  of  His 
Birth,  the  scene  at  twelve  years  of  age  in  the 
Temple,  the  silence  of  eighteen  years,  the  scene 
of  His  Baptism  in  the  River  Jordan,  and  we 
have  the  Voice  testifying:  “This  is  my  Beloved 
Son,”  etc.  All  we  know  of  Him  in  the  interval 
ot  thiee  eighteen  years,  can  be  summed  up  in 
two  ssntences,  viz: 
lat.  That  He  pleased  God,  and 
2d.  That  He  was  a  carpenter.  The  larger  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  simply  tnie: 
He  was  a  carpenter  pleasing  God.  He  made  yokes 
fo:  the  cattle.  Ha  rose  to  face  toil  and  to  earn 
his  daily  bread.  The  major  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  labor,  and  amid  the  shavings  of  toil. 
But  He  labored  well.  He  never  turned  out 
“shoddy”  work.  His  yokes  were  always  easy, 
and  made  the  burden  light. 

I  sometimes  dream  that  I  should  like  to  have 
lived  in  that  day,  and  to  have  apprenticed  my 
boy  to  that  “Son  of  the  Carpenter.”  Christ 
would  not  have  talked  Heaven  to  him  all  day, 
nor  have  told  him  to  shun  hell.  Neither  wou'd 
he  have  given  him  the  119th  Psalm  to  learn  as 
a  task  Jesus’  association  with  my  boy,  would 
have  been  that  of  companionship,  and  would 
have  been  the  happiest  and  brightest  years  of 
the  boy’s  life. 

He  came  to  redeem  the  world,  to  redeem  India, 
China,  and  the  Islss  of  the  Sea— and  yet  He  is 
kept  making  yokes  in  that  carpenter  shop  for 
eighteen  years.  The  burden  of  the  world’s  sal¬ 
vation  is  upon  Him.  and  Heaven  would  be  de 
populated  unless  He  did  His  work.  Still  in  His 
heart  He  aaid:  “I  live  to  do  Thy  W’lll,  O  Ood.” 

“God’s  roil  of  real  heroes  whsn  enrolled  will 
havo  msny  who  to  us  aro  nameless.  They  are 
tho  unknown.  ” 

“O  men  of  Nazsreth,  down  in  that  carpenter 
shop  that  you  pass  and  repasa,  where  you  some- 
timea  pause  and  see  ^Him  at  His  work,  there  is 


the  One  who  spoke  and  it  was  done,  who  put 
His  compass  upon  the  deep,  who  fashioned  all 
things  by  tbe  word  of  His  power:  and  you  have 
never  seen  Him,  and  never  known  Him,  and 
your  estimate  of  Him  is  that  He  is  one  of  you — 
only  a  carpenter  1  ” 

The  prayer  following  this  sermon,  was: 

“Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Calvary’s 
cross.  We  can  never  thank  Thee  enough.  But 
we  thank  Thee  for  that  Nazareth  home — for  that 
Nazareth  experience  in  the  carpenter  shop.” 

“May  we  go  back  to  our  homes  and  face  the 
smallest  duties  and  weary  details  of  our  daily 
life,  confident  that  amid  the  comomn  hours 
Thou  art  preparing  us  for  Thy  service.  '  May  we 
triumph  in  the  little  things  of  life,  and  faith¬ 
fully  do  Thy  will  wherever  Thou  dost  see  fit  to 
place  us,  until  at  last,  the  toil  of  earth,  shall 
merge  into  the  glory  and  full  fruition  of  Heaven. 
A  Heaven  won  for  us,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Calvary,  but  also  by  the  perfect  service  and 
obedience  of  the  humble  carpenter  ebop  of 
Nazareth.  ’  ’ 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  GOLD  MINES, 
CRIPPLE  CREEK,  COLORADO. 
Leaving  the  beautiful  city  of  Denver  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  8.30  train  over  the  “Midland  Termi¬ 
nal,”  we  bounded  along  at  a  lively  rate  down 
tbe  valley  of  the  south  Platte,  which  is  lined 
with  little  farms,  “ranches,”  on  either  side, 
looking  snug,  neat  and  prosperous  for  the  most 
part.  A  very  pleasant  ride  of  not  quite  five 
hours  brought  us  to  Colorado  Springe,  famous 
as  a  health  resort  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  as  the  former  home  and  last  resting  place 
of  a  poet  and  authoress  whose  name  and  fame 
are  deir  to  the  hearts  of  Americans,  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson. 

When  I  was  here  twenty-five  years  ago,  Den¬ 
ver  had  a  population  of  12,000  souls.  Now  it 
contains  thirteen  times  that  number.  Would 
you  ask  the  cause  of  this  phenomenal  growth  T 
One  word  tells  the  story.  Mines.  They  have 
proved  the  magician’s  wand,  coupled  with 
Yankee  enterprise,  energy  and  push. 

The  next  morning  we  took  a  seat  up  behind 
the  driver,  on  top  of  one  of  tbe  old  fashioned 
Concord,  rocking,  yellow  coaches,  in  and  on 
which  are  sometimes  crowded  twenty  passengers ! 
Fortunately  for  the  comfort  of  us  all,  we  had 
but  twelve  sinners  that  trip  besides  tbe  driver. 
Six  rather  sober  and  well  behaved  gray  steeds, 
composed  our  team.  A  delightful  ride  of  six 
miles  brought  us  well  up  into  tbe  foot  hills  of 
the  Rockies,  and  opposite  tbe  gateway  to  tbe 
“Garden  of  the  Gods  ”  and  then  commenced  in 
downright  earnest,  a  hard  pull  up  the  steed 
mountain  road.  I  did  pity  the  poor  horse?,  but, 
oh.  shades  of  Henry  Bergb,  not  a  passenger 
offered  to  walk.  Farther  on,  one  other  man  and 
myself  got  off  and  climbed  one  stretch  of  near  a 
mile  and  then  gently  succumbed  and  clambered 
back  to  our  respective  seata  When  young,  and 
Bpry.  I.used  to  do  better,  but  years  will  tell,  as 
well  as  blood. 

Higher  and  higher  we  climbed  for  five  long 
hours,  making  an  ascent  of  5,000  feet  and  at 
half  past  one,  alighted  at  the  “Half  way 
House,”  where  we  partook  of  a  good  dinner  at 
25  centa.'each.  We  had  mountain  chicken  with 
fibre  tenacious  enough  to  resist  any  impression 
I  was  able  to  make,  my  teeth  not  being  equal  to 
tbe  occasion,  but  aside  from  that,  our  bill  of 
fare  was  highly  satisfactory.  And  that  spring 
just  in  tbe  rear  of  the  log  bouse  where  we  dined, 
I  have^never  seen  equalled  elsewhere  I  Clear  as 
crystal,  pure  as  new  fallen  snow,  and  cold 
enough  to  make  your  teeth  ache  as  it  comes 
right.] from  under  the  nose  of  the  “Old  Chief,” 
a  rocky  cliff  1,000  feet  high.  Tbe  portly  land¬ 
lady,  Madame  “Berry,”  inaists  that  tbe  waters 
of  that  spring  are  colder  than  any  ice  water.  I 
could  not  dispute  the  point,  and  felt  willing  to 
record  its  value  as  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars. 


“  Not  a  full  bluBhlng  goblet,  could  tempt  me  to  leave  It, 
Tho’  flllel  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips.” 

The  mountain  road  we  traversed  was  much  of 
it  very  narrow,  and  old  stager  that  I  am,  (I 
took  a  700  mile  stage  ride  on  my  wedding  tour, 
from  Battle  Mount  to  Salt  Lake  City,  via 
Pioche,  Utah, )  it  made  me  just  a  trifle  nervous 
at  times  to  look  down  a  thousand  feet  and  think 
bow  easy  it  would  be  for  us  all  to  roll  to  the 
bottom,  once  we  got  started.  However,  it  did 
not  take  long  to  convince  me  that  our  Jehu,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  cognomen  of  “Art,”  (his  name 
being  Artemas)  a  wiry  little  man,  understood 
his  business  and  that  his  whip  lash  was  sixteen 
and  one  half  feet  long !  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  we  arrived  safe  and  sound  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  “camp,”  at  5  o’clock  P.M.,  having  ridde 
thirty  two  miles  in  nine  hours  and  ascended 
about  5,000  feet  in  tbe  meantime. 

Next  morning,  1  felt  ten  pounds  lighter  than 
when  I  arrived.  The  air  in  this  high  altitude 
is  light  and  thin,  to  be  sure,  but  then  there  is 
plenty  of  it,  and  you  may  help  yourself  ad 
libitum.  As  night  approaches,  no  matter  how 
warm  mid-day  may  bo,  you  always  need  a  thicker 
coat  or  a  light  overcoat  to  be  thoroughly  com¬ 
fortable.  But,  oh,  tbe  mornings  I  Bright, 
clear,  glorious,  and  absolutely  delicious.  No 
other  word  will  describe  them.  If  Dr.  Field 
should  abide  here  a  week,  I  would  wager  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  watermelons,  that  5  o’clock 
each  morning  would  find  him  out  of  bed.  To 
see  the  orb  of  day  rise  in  all  hie  majesty  and 
splendor,  to  drink  your  fill  of  the  early  sunshine 
are  luxuries  that  must  be  tasted  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  for  they  are  indescribable. 

This  is  a  very  paradise  for  people  who  are  too 
fat.  During  my  ten  days’  stay  here,  I  have 
seen  two  fat  men  only,  (both  of  recent  importa¬ 
tion,  )  and  no  fat  women  at  all  1  Irrigation  is 
in  large  demand,  for  there  are  fifty  saloons,  or 
whiskey  shops,  for  15,  (XIO  people  to  slake  their 
thirst  withal,  besides  the  liquor  stores,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  Each  saloon  keeper  pays  a 
license  fee  of  S6(X)  per  year,  which  brings  S30,- 
(XX)  annually  into  the  city  treasury.  For  all  that 
taxes  are  ten  per  cent  on  assessed  valuation. 

Eight  years  ago.  Cripple  Creek  was  a  quiet, 
sleepy  “ranche,  ”  where  a  few  cattle  and  horses 
fed  on  mountain  grass  and  the  owner  of  tbe 
ground  dreamed  not  of  the  fabulous  wealth  be¬ 
neath  his  feet  as  be  trod  his  rocky  hill-domain. 
As  tbe  crow  flies  the  centre  of  this  “camp”  is 
twelve  miles  from  tbe  bald  top  of  Pike's  Peak. 
Tbe  altitude  of  the  city  is  9,396  feet,  and  the 
“Peak”  14,147.  What  is  known  as  Cripple 
Creek  district  contains  40,(XX)  inhabitants  and 
embraces  “Victor,”  the  second  largest  “camp” 
in  the  district;  “Independence,”  “Goldfield,” 
“Elkton,”  “Altman,”  and  a  few  others  of  less 
size.  Altman  claims  the  lofty  distinction  of 
being  tbe  highest  incorperated  town  on  the 
globe  I  The  head  of  Pike's  Peak  is  plainly  visi¬ 
ble  any  clear  day,  ten  miles  disiint  from  Altman 
in  an  air  line  and  seems  but  little  higher,  al- 
I  though  tbe  “Peak”  has  tbe  advantage  by  almost 
I  4,000  feet. 

Among  the  largest  mines  now  in  operation, 
may  be  named  the  “Portland,”  tbe  “Gold 
Coin,”  the  “Independence,”  the  “Anaconda,” 
the  “Gold  King,”  “Anchoria  Leland, ”  and  a 
number  of  others.  The  entire  output  of  tbe  dis¬ 
trict  last  year  was  115,000,000,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  that  about  one-third  or  15, 000, (XX) 
was  paid  to  the  12,000  miners  who  dig  tbe  ore 
and  1100,000  at  least  was  used  for  incidental  ex¬ 
penses.  The  men  work  in  eight-hour  “shifts,” 
one  out  of  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  change 
time  of  working  every  week  the  full  month,  for 
the  miner  knows  no  Sunday.  All  days  are 
alike  to  him  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  great 
wealth  coming  suddenly  to  a  poor  man  in  this 
region  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  8.  Stratton,  tbe  owner 
of  the  “Independence”  mine,  and  a  heavy 
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■tockholder  io  the  “Portland.  '*  Six  years  ago  be 
had  nothing,  and  waa  actually  so  poor  “the 
dogs  wouldn’t  bark  at  him  on  moanlight 
nightal’’  Now  he  ia  known  as  a  multi-millionaire 
and  resides  in  Colorado  Springs.  Hs  has  been 
offered,  1  am  informed,  ten  million  dollars  cash 
for  his  mining  interests  and  refused  it.  A  very 
sensible  and  liberal  man  he  is,  too,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  he  in  still  a  poor  man  having 
neither  chick,  child  nor  wife. 

Cripple  Creek  is  by  no  means  now  the  same 
wild,  rattling,  roaring  “camp”  that  Mr.  Frank 
G.  Carpenter  described  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  An  eye  witness  told 
me  last  night  that  “four  years  ago  it  was  pan¬ 
demonium  let  loose,  and  'Myers  Avenue,’  the 
open  gate  of  belli’’  The  terrible  fire  of  April, 
1896,  swept  the  town  with  the  besom  of  destruc 
tion  and  every  business  house  of  any  importance 
was  wiped  out.  Hundreds  of  men  were  ruined, 
for  insurance  was  so  high  that  scarce  any  one 
carried  it.  Nearly  all  the  bouses  were  wooden 
“shacks,’’  and  burned  like  tinder  boxes.  Now, 
nearly  all  the  busineis  part  of  town  ia  built  of 
solid  brick  so  that  the  gain  to  the  city  is  very 
great. 

On  Sunday  every  saloon  runs  wide  open  as 
upon  every  other  day  and  fully  half  the  stores 
likewise.  But  the  people  are  quiet  and  well 
behaved.  Three  months  ago  the  anti-gambling 
State  law  went  into  effect  and  one  great  curse 
was  removed  from  the  comumnity.  The  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradespeople  have  felt  the  benefit  in 
a  very  substantial  manner,  and  so  have  the 
banks. 

Here  you  find  all  “sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,’’  and  women  also.  On  the  out  skirts  of 
the  town  some  nice  log  cabins  escaped  the  great 
tire,  and  do  not  be  surprised,  gentle  reader, 
should  you  enter  one  of  them  to  meet  a  graduate 
of  Vassar,  Cornell  or  Ann  Arbor.  Perchance 
you  will  see  the  latest  edition  of  Tennyson  on 
the  table  or  “Lord’s  Beacon  Lights’’  on  the 
shelf.  Culture  and  refinement  you  will  find  next 
door  neighbor  to  the  uncouth  and  illiterate. 

What  astonished  me  most,  while  taking  an 
early  walk  the  morning  after  my  arrival  was  to 
see  a  lady  on  horseback,  riding  astride  I  but 
although  it  looked  so  strange  to  me,  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  her  but  myself  and  before 
night  1  counted  a  baker's  dozen  all  mounted 
and  riding  in  the  same  manner.  They  use  the 
divided  skirt  and  the  “bloomer’’  suit,  and  ride 
l.ke  Major  Generals,  every  one  of  them,  sitting 
erect,  in  the  old  fashioned  high  horned  cow-boy 
aaddle  with  wooden  stirrups.  The  ease  and 
grace  with  which  they  “mount  and  soar  away’’ 
is  remarkable  and  would  dc  credit  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  bis  regiment  of  “Bough  Riders.’’ 
And  I  would  suggest  to  my  fair  readers  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  ride,  and  they  would  do 
well  to  abolish  the  side-saddle  and  borrow  this 
new  fashion  of  their  Western  sisters. 

Uf  the  moral  and  religious  features  of  this 
far-famed  region,  1  must  tell  you  in  my  next. 

Hki«rt  M.  Pomeroy. 


The  autumn  Presbyterial  meetings  are  at 
band,  and  following  close  on  these  comes  “rally¬ 
ing  day,’’  always  an  occasion  of  interest  to  the 
children  and  to  the  ever- faithful  portion  of  the 
Church;  and  the  “great  congregation’’  ought 
not  to  be  far  behind,  to  straggle  in  from  the 
country  later  on,  and  in  groups  or  families  at 
that.  Empty  pews  and  places  chill  the  services 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  Church  needs  to  come 
together  in  renewed  strength  and  monentum 
for  the  labors  of  the  autumn,  the  winter  and 
the  spring.  It  ia  half  the  battle  to  begin 
promptly,  and  with  full  ranks.  The  past  year 
ought  not  to  be  a  precedent  for  the  one  on 
which  we  are  now  well  entered.  The  Natipn 
has  been  enlarged  in  a  day,  and  the  Church 
must  prove  equal  to  the  new  times  on  which  we 
have  entered. 


TACATION  AWHEEL. 

WHT  AWHBBI,. 

Happily,  it  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  undig¬ 
nified  in  a  minister  to  sit  astride  a  bicycle;  and 
if  the  light  roadster  serve  him  in  his  pariah 
visitations,  no  less  truly  does  it  become  his  com 
panion  and  burden  bearer,  when  be  makes  his 
vacation  tour.  The  wheel  goes  where  the  loco¬ 
motive’s  shriek  is  never  heard ;  points  inaccesei  • 
ble  to  the  ordinary  tourist  are^  thus  reached, 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  seldom  visited 
adds  to  their  charms.  Railroads,  moreover,  do 
not  always  make  a  direct  line  to  the  destination 
sought;  the  bicycle  can  almost  “cut  across 
lots;’’  it  can  certainly  cut  off  corners  and 
shorten  the  distance  if  not  the  time;  it  eaves 
the  fare  that  would  ordinarily  be  paid  on  the 
train;  therefore  economy  urges  its  use.  It 
affords  a  variety  of  locomotion ;  one  may  ride  by 
cars  as  far  as  he  chooses,  his  wheel  going  as 
baggage;  then  be  may  disembark  and  mount  his 
wheel  and  so  continue;  and  later,  he  may 
choose  a  steamboat  route  and  have  wheel  car¬ 
ried  as  baggaga  again ;  the  variety  is  delightful. 
The  exercise  is  an  argument,  if  it  be  not  over¬ 
done  ;  a  lazy  vacation  is  not  always  the  most 
pro9table ;  a  little  bicycle  riding  each  day  will 
ma  te  the  blood  course  healthfully.  My  cyclome 
ter  reports  156  miles  of  wheeling  in  an  absence 
of  eighteen  days;  surely  this  is  not  excessive, 
yet  it  has  brought  many  pleasures. 

OFF  THB  BBATEM  TRACKS. 

Some  of  the  above  points  are  illustrated  by 
two  of  our  several  short  tours.  The  first  was 
over  the  road  from  Boonville  to  Rome,  New 
York.  Here  tb  wheel  travels  twenty-eight 
miles  and  saves  fare  on  fifty-two  miles;  it  is  an 
instance  of  cutting  off  a  corner.  But  that  ia 
not  all ;  the  region  traversed,  seldom  seen  by 
the  ordinary  tourist,  ia  enriched  by  some  of  the 
choicest  beauties  of  the  Empire  State.  A  mile 
and  a  half  out  of  Boonville,  one  leaves  an  eleva 
tion  of  1,250  feet  and  plunges  into  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Lansing  Kill,  the  road  f  llowing 
the  course  of  the  Black  River  Canal  and  partic 
ipating  in  its  leaps  till  at  Rome  an  elevation  of 
only  415  feet  is  attained.  The  descent  is  thus 
rapid,  especially  at  points,  and,  the  road  being 
excellent,  and  the  last  eleven  miles  being  over  a 
splendid  cinder  path,  it  was  not  difficult  to  put 
in  the  whole  distance  between  breakfast  and 
noon,  even  when  taking  out  more  than  half  an 
hour  for  rest.  The  scenery  is  splendid,  the  at¬ 
tention  being  divided  between  the  bold  well- 
wooded  hills  which  shut  in  the  gorge  and  around 
whose  sharp  curves  one  dashes  along,  and  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  canal  as  it  plunges  from 
lock  to  lock,  till  seventy  have  been  passed.  Half 
way  down,  the  gorge  widens  out  into  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  valley  up  toward  the  source  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  river  of  whose  beauties  most  travellers 
know  nothing  at  points  higher  than  Rome. 

Another  thrilling  ride  was  from  Atlanta,  New 
York,  to  Naples  and  the  head  of  Canandaigua 
Lake.  This  ride  was  a  great  surprise;  starting 
at  about  1,350  feet,  one  descends  in  eleven  miles 
to  about  675  feet.  For  miles,  an  almost  per. 
fectly  smooth  road  maintains  an  even  decline 
and  winds  right  and  left  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
of  which  poets  would  have  sung  if  they  had 
found  it  in  Switzerland,  as  well  they  might. 
To  my  eye,  it  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
panoramas  which  I  had  witnessed  in  the  State. 
The  hills  aesumed^a  boldness,  a  wild  wilderness, 
and  a  grandeur  combined,  which  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  elsewhere  to  have  seen  ;  the  valleys  were 
clothed  with  verdure  from  recent  rains;  and  as 
we  rushed  along  with  almost  no  effort,  vine¬ 
yards  increased  in  number  until,  like  a  Swiss 
Lake,  enclosed  in  lofty  .mountains,  Canandaigua 
Lake  appeared,  whose  banks,  nearly  the  whole 
length,  are  covered  with  vines.  Again  and 
again  I  exclaimed  as  my  eye  took  in  the  scene, 
and  when  I,refiected  that  no  railroad  and  prob 
ably  no  stage  line  pass  through  the  principal 


part  of  this  route,  I  pitied  the  traveller  who  has' 
no  means  of  locomotion  save  steam, 

THB  lAKB  BBOIOK. 

*Tbe  lake  group  ofj^Central  New  York  con¬ 
stitutes  its  chief  charm.  One  might  well  spend) 
an  entire  vacation  making  brief  sojourns  among 
them  all.  Oneida,  Skaneateles,  Owaaoo,  Cay¬ 
uga,  Seneca,  Keuka, ^Canandaigua,  Hemlock, 
Conesus — these  are  only, '^a "part .  of  them,  and 
several  of  thess  we  saw,  travelled  upon,  or  rested 
beside.  We  made  our  first  trial  of  charming 
Keuka,  once  known  as  Crooked  Lake.  Its  pecu¬ 
liarity  ia  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y, 
having  two  heads  and  one  foot  As  we  launched 
out  from  Penn  Yan  one  bright  summer  morning, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  more  beau  ■ 
tiful  than  this  superb  body  of  water,  bordered 
with  its  gently  eloping  banks  running  up  into 
high  hills,  and  covered  with  all  the  colors  of 
late  harvest.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  iwe  ly 
two  miles,  exclusive  of  the  west  branch.  But 
four  miles  from  Penn  Yan  we  made  a  brief  stop 
at  University  Point,  where  we  found  a  perma¬ 
nent  Free  Baptist  College,  and  a  very  lonesome 
attempt  at  a  summer  assembly,  a  la  Chautauqua, 
-eyond  this,  passing  southward,  the  hills,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  these  lakes,  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  at  the  southern  extremity  they 
may  well  be  called  mountains.  Mid  way,  how 
ever,  we  left  the  lake  and  wheeled  out  among 
the  farms,  greeting  the  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  at 
his  home  of  retirement  in  Pulteney,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Warren  in  Prattsburg,  whose  historic  church 
has  been  enjoying  a  great  reviving  and  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  souls.  I  a 
this  connection,  in  all  fairneas,  it  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  some  disadvantages 
in  travelling  by  bicycle,  one  of  which  is  expos¬ 
ure  to  mean  dogs ;  one  needs  protection  against 
their  treachery  which,  in  one  instance,  led  a 
large  brute,  without  warning  or  provocation,  to 
put  my  limb  under  the  mighty  pressure  of  his 
two  jaws  and  imprint  a  canine  signature  which 
will  cot  soon  be  erased.  This  necessitated 
double  speed  to  the  nearest  physician,  where  the 
verdict  was,  “No  harm.’’ 

SANITORIVH  AND  SANITARIUM. 

The  root  of  each  word  is  the  same,  meaning 
“health,’’  so  the  variety  in  spelling  is  insigni¬ 
ficant.  Leaving  the  train  at  Wayland,  we  chose 
to  wheel  the  remaining  eight  miles  into  Dans- 
ville,  and  gravitation  did  most  of  the  work. 
Then  up  from  the  village  we  climbed  till  we 
found  ourselves  standing  under  the  shadow  and 
in  the  fifty  acre  park  of  the  Jackson  Sanitarium 
of  which  . I  had  so  long  beard.  On  the  side  of  a 
lofty  hill,  and  overlooking  the  exquisite  beauties 
of  the  famous  Genesee  Valley,  stands  the  great 
fire  proof  building,  while  dotting  the  landscape 
here  and  there,  are  the  cottages  into  which  the 
guests  overflow  when  numbers  increase,  all, 
however,  eating  at  the  same  tables  in  the  prin 
c  pal  building.  It  did  not  take  long  to  formu.'ate 
our  verdict  of  the  place,  the  management,  the 
surroundings,  the  table,  the  class  of  people  com¬ 
ing  as  guests,  the  splendid  opportunities  for 
either  simple  rest  or  scientific  treatment,  and 
the  unobtrusive  religious  atmosphere.  “I  have 
been  dating  my  letters  from  Paradise  ever  since 
I  came,’’  said  a  lady,  with  abundance  of  reason  ; 
and  as  fur  ourselves,  our  going  after  a  charming 
rest  of  nine  days,  waa  a  case  of  Paradise  Lost. 

The  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  is  like  unto 
it,  though  each  has  its  own  characteristics.  A 
marked  feature  at  Clifton  was  the  abundance  of 
sulphur  water,  running  through  the  extensive 
grounds,  whose  fountains  were  no  doubt  origi¬ 
nally  responsible  for  the  institution.  Here,  too, 
there  is  a  great  main  fire-proof  building,  besides 
what  is  known  as  the  annex,  itself  a  large  build¬ 
ing  near  by.  And  the  quality  of  work  being 
done  may  be  judged  from  the  remark  of  my  old 
friend.  Chaplain  John  Q  Adams,  D.D.,  that 
he  had  never  been  so  well  since  college  days  as 
now.  Extensive  arrangements  for  the  body  are 
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foand  in  •  well  appointed  table  and  a  rariety  of 
bathing  appliancea,  and  for  the  aoul  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  aervicea  of  the  chapel  on  both  week  daya 
and  Sundaya,  and  the  annual  miaaionariea’  con¬ 
vention,  an  oocaaion  of  great  intereet.  No  doubt 
the  Btriking  eucceea  of  both  theee  inetitutiona 
ia  due  in  large  meaeure  to  the  peraonal  qualitiea 
ot  the  men  at  their  head,  Dr.  Jackaon  and  Or. 
Foettr,  both  pronounced  Cbriatian  men,  gen¬ 
tlemanly,  genial,  eympathetic,  and  absolutely 
consecrated  to  ihe  good  of  those  who  come  under 
their  care. 

“8WKKT  ACBGKN.” 

When  on  a  scorching  day  we  landed  in  Auburn 
and,  after  vi-iting  the  prison,  went  up  into  the 
Seminary  buildings,  we  found  them  indeed  a 
“deserted  village.’*  Two  students  were  tbert*, 
one  cataloguing  the  library,  and  another  prema¬ 
turely  moving  into  my  old  room ;  and  doors  were 
sufficiently  open  to  enable  ue  to  secure  access 
not  only  to  Morgan  Hall  and  the  library,  but  to 
the  tranecendentiy  elegant  Willard  Chapel,  and 
commodious  Welch  H«ll.  Auburn  is  having 
palmy  nays  and  her  sons  rejoice  in  her  strong 
men,  tine  equipment,  and  fine  body  of  studenis, 
as  well  as  in  her  excellent  h  stoiy.  F.  C. 


THE  MODERN  MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll. 

The  necessary  tendency  of  a  man's  avccation 
is  towards  an  unsymmetricel  development  of 
mind  and  disposition.  We  become  specialized; 
amplified  on  the  one  side  contrac  ed  on  the 
other.  Hence  are  found  various  types  of  men, 
whose  peculiarities  ore  the  marts  ot  their  sepa 
rate  callings  We  are  familiar  with  the  minis 
terial  type,  that  lends  itcelt  so  leadily  to  carica¬ 
ture;  the  air  of  the  medical  man — ter  ous.  pro- 
fes^iona  ly  ei  mpathetic,  calmly  authoritative — 
IS  almost  equally  well  known.  The  lawyer — 
lautious.  skeptically  resened,  dogmatic,  crit- 
iial.  some* bat  curt  and  crusty— stande  apart  by 
himseU.  but,  perhaps,  no  type  is  more  pro 
nounced  among  men  of  to  nay  than  that  of  the 
busineee  man.  The  majority  of  men  of  libeial 
education  find  their  way  into  the  prolessions. 
The  aveiage  business  man  likes  to  boast  that 
he  is  a  relf-made  man  who  owes  nothing  to 
Colleg**  training.  Ue  may  have  spent  a  lew 
years  as  a  boy  in  the  public  schools;  but  he 
began  life  early  as  an  office  or  errand  boy.  or, 
possibly,  a  porter.  He  has  climbed  the  ladder 
of  buccecB  from  the  bottom  round  ;  bis  forceful 
energy,  his  ehrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance,  hie 
economy  and  industry  have  enabled  him  to  find 
hiB  aay  to  the  top;  and  he  is  debtor  to  no  man. 
Ue  believes  ttorough.y  in  himself.  He  knows 
his  buBice&s  fiom  A  to  Z;  be  knows  little  of 
books.  The  daily  newspaper  furnishes  nearly 
all  the  reading  for  which  be  has  time;  occa¬ 
sionally  he  finds  an  article  in  a  magazine  that 
interests  him.  As  with  Darwin  who  so  en- 
groswd  bin  self  in  scientific  research  that  at 
last  he  utterly  lost  hie  early  taste  for  poetry  and 
art,  'O  with  the  average  bueiness  man  called 
Buccessfu’ — certain  faculties  and  even  dtpart- 
ments  ot  his  nature  have  become  quite  atrophied 
through  disuse.  Of  this  lact,  however,  be  is 
unaware.  That  it  is  possible  for  him  to  err  in 
hie  decision  concerning  any  natter,  particularly 
if  It  have  relation  to  his  special  business — to 
eir,  becauee  be  do-s  not  see  and  cannot  eee  what 
•  ssentiatiy  affe  ts  the  matter  in  hand,  he  will 
not  c entese.  Lie  d  to  the  deference  of  thoee  that 
worship  wealth ;  accustomed  to  dictate  to  his 
employees  «  itbout  possibility  of  contradiction 
or  opposition  upon  their  part,  he  unconsciously 
carri-B  into  all  the  relations  of  life  something  of 
the  marner  and  the  tone  of  his  office  habits 
The  type  is  a  familiar  one.  It  is  a  natural  pro- 
Quet  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age  Wbat 
a  sad  proof  does  it  give  of  the  withering,  soul 
coniraciing  influence  of  that  spirit.  The  man 
has  btcome  a  michaniam.  Under  the  iremen 
dous  strain  of  modern  business  methoos,  his 


whole  being  is  strung  to  its  utmost  tension, 
often  beyond  the  limit  of  safety,  as  the  history 
of  our  insane  asylums  abundantly  testifies. 
Within  the  circle  of  bis  business  life  he  becomes 
a  marvelous  machine;  in  quickness,  accuracy, 
force  and  endurance  he  ia  a  most  wonderful 
evolution  of  skill  and  efficiency.  But  like  a 
highly  complicated  piece  of  -mechanism,  be  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  give  way;  and  when  the 
break  occurs  it  is  usually  a  damage  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  All  his  vital  force  has  been  recklessly 
squandered  in  the  high  pressure  action  of  bis 
daily  life;  there  is  no  recuperative  energy  and 
restrve  piower  upon  which  to  call.  A  few 
mootbs,  possibly  years,  of  painful  and  monot¬ 
onous  eziBience,  during  which  he  is  almost  for¬ 
gotten  by  his  lormtr  astocistes  in  business  who 
have  no  time  for  indulgence  of  lentiment;  a 
paragraph  in  the  morning  papers — and  then  h  a 
ns  m3  becomes  only  a  quickly  fading  memory 

Or  eien  if  the  phpsical  powers  eucceesfully 
endure  the  strain  of  business,  what  of  life  re¬ 
mains  to  the  average  mao  outside  the  limited 
epb>r<-  of  his  commercial  activity  f  He  is  not  a 
student;  his  energies  are  too  thoroughly  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  imperative  demands  of  bis  daily 
tasks  to  leave  him  any  dee>re  to  give  additional 
time  and  strength  to  public  affaire,  even  if  he 
were  sufficiently  familiar  with  the3e;  society, 
except  under  spec'al  conditions,  has  no  charms 
for  him,  however  much  be  may  be  compelled, 
by  fotce  of  circumstances,  to  submit  to  its  ex 
tetmeots  What,  'ben,  are  his  resources  f  He 
has  nothing  left  but  the  recreations  of  amuse 
meet;  and  if  in  his  mental  composit  on  there  is 
a  lack  of  humor,  as  unoer  the  conditions  of  bis 
training  will  usually  be  the  case,  even  bis 
aiTiUEements  must  supply  but  a  meagre  fund  of 
satisfaction  Finally,  then,  the  atmosphere  of 
business  becomes  almcst,  if  not  quite,  the  only 
air  be  can  breathe  with  Ireedom. 

We  believe  that  this  sketch  which  we  have 
drawn  in  barest  outline  is  not  a  caricature  of 
the  modern  man  of  businees;  such  a  man  the 
spirit  ot  the  age  will  make  o'  one  who  gives 
himself  with  uncalculating  enthusiasm  to  the 
eneroseirg  demands  of  a  strictly  commteial 
career.  Addressing  such  an  one  in  the  language 
to  which  be  is  most  used,  we  would  tay — Does 
it  pay  f  la  it  a  proper  investment  of  the  totality 
of  ote'e  manhood  that  produces  no  larger  results 
than  a  mechanism,  like  the  die  in  the  mint,  for 
coining  money  f  Are  there  not  other  prawers  of 
a  man  that  have  a  right  to  be  nurtured,  besides 
the  one  power  of  producing  weeLb  T 

10  SEE  OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

While  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  results  of  the 
war,  in  cur  great  victories,  and  that  the  end 
has  come  so  soon,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  have  been  no  mistakes  committed,  and  of 
course  these  are  obverced  by  foreigners  more 
quickly  than  by  oursi-lves.  A  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  offic<-r,  General  Boguslawski  who  is  recig- 
nixed  asa  Military  Expert,  has  been  writing  a  senes 
of  critical  essays  in  the  lier\ id  National  Zeitung 
on  the  war.  from  which  extracts  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  for  the  Literary  Digest,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  with  its  introduction : 

“Ihis  eminent  miiiiary  critic  on  the  whole 
thinks  that  tbe  American  army  did  not  cover 
iiss  f  with  glory,  although  it  did  quite  as  well 
as  could  have  been  expected.  At  any  rate,  the 
Americans  proved  Ibemselve.s  a  vigorous  pieop'e, 
who  e  failures  were  due  to  th  ir  military  eysum 
rather  than  to  the  r  character.  His  remarks  on 
tfie  attitude  of  tbe  Spaniards  are  more  scathing. 
Not  only  did  the  Spanish  officers  blunder  in 
every  particular,  but  they  exhibited  a  want  of 
courage  which  reminds  him  of  that  period  of 
deep  humiliation  ever  before  the  eyes  of  a  Prus¬ 
sian  officer — the  war  of  1806,  when  Napoleon 
annihilated  the  Prussian  army  at  Jena,  atd 
marched  in  triumph  to  Berlin. 

“it  is  a  healthy  theory  which  led  Marshal 


Blanco  to  mass  3  000  to  4,000  men  near  threat¬ 
ened  points;  but  in  practise  one  is  inclined  to 
attempt  too  much.  Besidee,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  move  troops  in  Cuba  during  the  rainy  season. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  so  few  troops  were  near  Santiago,  for  an  at¬ 
tack  was  to  be  expected  there,  if  only  because 
tbe  insurgents  were  there  strongest  in  number. 
Tbe  Americans  cou  d  easily  have  been  held  near 
Santiago,  especially  as  they  were  lacking  in 
cavalry,  although  tbe  insurgents  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  supplied  this  want. 

“It  seems  incomprehensible  why  Admiral 
Camara  did  not  go  to  Cuba,  where  his  squadron 
would  have  evened  up  matttrs  to  some  extent. 
His  trip  to  Port  Said  was  absolutely  a  tactical 
mistake.  The  destruction  of  Cervexa’s  ships 
does  not  prove  that  theee  vessels  were  not  fitted 
for  their  work.  Their  armor  was  lighter,  their 
artillery  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  Americans.  In 
spite  of  these  disadvantages  it  should  have  been 
possible  tor  the  Spaniards  to  ram  the  Americans, 
if  tbe  former  bad  been  spirited  enough.  Tbe 
spirit  of  a  Nelson  must  tell  in  tbe  future  as  well 
as  in  the  past.  Tegethoff,  with  bis  wooden  ves¬ 
sels,  was  probably  in  a  worse  position  at  Lissa 
than  was  Cervera  in  his  fight  against  the  Amer 
icans.  Yet  he  rammed  and  sank  the  fiagship  of 
tbs  Italians. 

“It  can  not  be  said  that  the  preparations  of  the 
Americans  during  tbe  first  three  months  of  the 
war  ceserve  to  be  called  excellent  or  that  they 
achieved  brilliant  reeults.  But  it  would  not  be 
just  to  blame  them  for  tbeir  want  of  succeis, 
for  war  in  Cuba  is  very  different  from  war  in  a 
more  healthy  region,  and  they  must  have  lost 
very  heavily  through  fevers.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  would  have  been  in  a  very  disagreeable 
position  if  Santiago  had  held  out  somewhat 
longer.  Unless  General  Toral  was  out  of  ammu 
nition  and  provisions  and  bad  been  ordered  to 
surrender,  bis  surrender  is  not  compatible  with 
military  honor  and  a  sense  of  duty  Reasons  of 
humanity,  tbe  desire  to  prevent  bloodshed,  etc., 
may  not  influence  an  able  military  commander. 
Very  often  they  are  only  mentioned  to  conceal 
weakness  and  want  of  decision,  as  unfortunately 
the  history  of  Prussia  shows,  when,  in  1806,  a 
number  of  commandants  surrendered  to  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  Not  only  military  glory  but  substantial 
advantages  could  have  been  reaped  if  Santiago 
bad  followed  the  example  of  Saragossa.  Tbe 
long  resistance  of  Kolberg,  Kosel,  Graudenz, 
and  Danzig  was  of  great  value  to  Prussia. 

“No  doubt  the  Americans  possess  courage,  en¬ 
durance.  and  physical  strength  in  a  targe  de¬ 
gree.  Esprit  de  corps  obedience  and  punctual 
ity — all  very  necessary  miiiiary  attributes— they 
can  not  acquire  in  time  of  peace  with  their  pree 
ent  system  ;  and  without  there  they  can  not  we  l 
realize  their  wish  for  expansion,  however  much 
tbeir  national  pride  may  have  risen.  That  tbe 
Spaniards  have  couraae,  endurance,  and  patriot 
ism  they  have  shown  o'ten  enough;  but  tbeir 
parliamentary  institutions  undoubtedly  hurt  the 
army 

“Spain  bas  been  advised  to  conclude  peace, 
and  for  tbe  sake  of  trade  and  industry  peace  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  Yet  it  should  tot  be 
forgotten  that  posterity  judges  a  nation's  right 
to  exist  solely  by  its  reeistance  m  war  and, 
even  if  the  war  is  uniucky,  by  the  fortitude 
with  which  it  is  borne.  Tbe  Spaniards  are  not 
to  be  blamed  if  they  are  unwilhng  'o  evacuate  a 
province  in  which  they  have  100,000  men  who 
have  not  yet  been  beaten,  and  even  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  bound  to  defend  their  warlike  honor. 
Unly  a  pe  ipl  who  are  great  in  adversity  need 
not  give  up  the  ho[e  of  better  times  in  the 
future.  ’’ 

HIliVKK-LINKU  CfiOL'ixS. 

Altboufxb  dark  clouds  tn  life  aptiear, 

Hope  on  and  do  whateVr  Is  right ; 

The  Father's  love  Is  ever  near 
And  will  shine  out  in  darkest  night. 

For  when  the  t-hnwer  thickest  falls 
'Twill  often  soonest  clear  away; 

•  F'  r  then  the  Father’s  voice  oft  calls 

And  summons  forth  a  brighter  day. 

Maktha  Shei-pakd  Lippincott 

Moo  RESTOW  N.  N.  .1 
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Sermons  to  Young  Men.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke, 

D.  D.  New  I  ork :  Cbarles  Scribner  s  Sous. 

1898  tl.25. 

This  is  a  very  strong  book.  It  is  a  new  edition 
of  a  volume  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  title.  “Straight  Sermons,”  and  there 
is  a  chanter  added  which  has  the  title,  “Christ 
h'undamental.  ”  The  text  of  this  sermon  is, 
“For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  ”  and  it  is  de¬ 
signed,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  to 
teach  the  “truth,  which  is  taken  for  granted 
through  the  whole  volume,  and  underlies  all  its 
teaching— the  truth  that  the  person  of  Christ  is 
the  foundation  of  Christianity.” 

It  is  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  has  again  publ'shed  these  very  able 
sermons  and  under  a  title  which  will  make 
them  most  welcome  to  all.  For  what  can  inter¬ 
est  parents,  and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  hearers,  more 
profoundly  than  a  presentation  of  the  Uospel 
that  is  intended  to  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
young  men.  And  that  is  what  these  sermons 
did  when  preached  in  the  Brick  Church  and 
when  preached  in  the  College  chapels  at  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale  and  Princeton.  They  prove  “the 
value  of  a  short  creed,  honestly  believed,  and 
thoroughly  applied.” 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  believes  that  young  men  “have 
a  tine  impatience  of  all  mere  formalities  and 
roundabout  modes  of  speech  which  acts  as  a 
moral  tonic  to  brace  the  mind  from  vagueness 
and  cleanse  the  tongue  of  cant.  They  want  a 
man  to  say  what  he  means  and  to  mean  what  he 
says  ”...  “For  this  reason,”  he  adds,  ‘  I 
have  tried  to  write  these  sermons,  not  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  dialect,  but  in  the  English  language.” 

The  sermons,  as  might  be  expected,  are  plain, 
direct  and  practical.  The  topics  treated  are 
elementary  but  the  range  of  thought  is  extremely 
broad  and  deep.  The  volume  opens  with  a 
sermon  entitled,  “A  Man,”  or  expanded,  The 
Worth  of  a  Man,  and  the  text  is,  “How  much 
is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep.”  Then  follow 
sermons  on  “Faith,”  “Courage,”  “Power,” 
“Kedemption,  ”  ''Abraham’s  Adventure.” 
“Solomon’s  Choice  ”  “Peter’s  Mistake.  ”  “God 
over  All,”  “The  Horixon,”  and  finally,  “Christ 
Fundamental.  ” 

When  carefully  read  and  pondered,  each  ser 
mon  seems  better  than  the  last.  There  are  pas 
sages,  especially  one  in  the  sermon  on  “Peter’s 
Mistake,”  which  pictures  the  scene  of  the 
TransOguration,  which  are  very  eloquent,  which 
reveal  a  tine  imagination  and  which  are  pre 
sented  in  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  the  best 
masters  of  English  pr'iee  But  it  is  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  rather  than  the  form  of  these  sermons  that 
we  wish  to  speak,  and  we  can  not  speak  in  terms 
of  too  high  praise.  Their  teaching  must  compel 
men  to  think  and  act  more  nobly  in  all  matters 
of  truth  and  duty.  Their  practical  value  lies 
partly  in  this,  tbat  there  are  many  simple  sen¬ 
tences  which  are  so  strong  and  vigorous  that 
they  would  do  to  cut  out  and  hang  up  as  mottoes 
on  our  walls.  They  have  the  true  ring  of  manly 
sincerity  and  Christian  courage.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them :  “Truth,  like  beauty,  shows  best 
with  least  adornment.” 

“To  pluck  some  flower  from  the  lofty  crags  of 
duty  .  .  .  how  many  a  soul  has  been  quickened 
and  uplifted  and  strengthened  to  face  danger, 
disgrace  and  death  by  that  profound  desire.” 
And  this  introduces  the  thought  of  how  much 
greater  a  thing  it  is  to  have  the  “divine  ambi 
tion”  to  please  God. 

“Courage  does  not  consist  in  the  absence  of 
fear,  but  in  the  conquest  of  it.” 

“The  strength  of  your  life  is  measured  by  the 
strength  of  your  will.  But  the  strength  of  your 
will  is  just  the  strength  of  the  wish  that  lies 
behind  it.” 


“Faith  is  an  adventure;  it  is  the  courage  of 
the  soul  to  face  the  unknown.” 

“There  is  no  gate  into  heaven  except  at  t'  e 
end  of  the  path  of  duty.” 

But  as  the  whole  is  always  greater  than  its 
parts  so  in  this  volume  the  sermons  as  a  whole 
are  even  better  than  the  many  epigrainaiatic 
passages  which  may  be  culled  from  them. 

Even  more  potent  than  their  teachings  con¬ 
cerning  duty  are  their  words  as  they  treat  of 
Christian  doctrine.  It  is  quite  true  that  there 
is  no  “theological  dialect”  in  them,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  the  most  profound  theology. 

“Religion  is  full  of  mysteries,”  says  our 
author  in  the  sermon  on  “Faith,”  and  then 
adds,  “  The  object  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  in¬ 
crease  them,  but  to  remove  them.”  He  aims  to 
bring  the  great  mysteries  of  our  faith  more 
nearly  within  the  mental  grasp  of  the  average, 
practical  man  of  to  day,  to  lead  men  to  see  the 
necessity  of  God’s  plan  for  the  redemption  of  a 
lost  race  and  to  love  God,  who  provided  a  way 
by  which  He  may  be  just  and  the  juetifler  of 
him  who  believes  in  Jeeus.  He  shows  that  “the 
great  truth  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  a  strange,  unnatura*,  unreasonable,  inhuman 
truth,  but  profoundy  natural  and  reasooable 
and  fitted  in  by  a  divine  adaptation,  to  the  very 
inmost  recesses  of  our  human  nature.”  He  de¬ 
clares  that  faith  in  Christ  is  nut  “an  arbitrary 
requirement  which  the  D  vine  Being  makes  of 
hie  creatures,”  but  that  there  is  “a  deep  reason 
for  it  in  the  nature  of  men  and  the  conditions  of 
human  life  ”  He  is  clear  and  strong  in  pre 
senting  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacriflce  of 
Christ.  “The  life  of  Christ  as  an  ideal  falls 
short  of  the  power  to  save  us  and  uplift  us,  un 
less  it  is  also  a  random,  a  life  fresly  given  and 
sacrificed  for  us.  ”  And  he  further  declares, 
“Man  will  never  grow  beyond  the  need  of  tbat 
ransom.” 

This  book  leaves  two  impressions.  One  is 
that  the  theology  which  is  to  reach  men’s  hearts 
and  mould  their  lives  must  be  built  more  upon 
the  clearly  revealed  nature  of  God  than  upon 
those  express  cjmmandments  which  declare  His 
sovereign  will.  God  is  sovereign,  about  that  let 
there  never  be  any  doubt  in  all  our  teaching 
and  I  need  hard'y  add  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s 
teaching  admits  of  no  doubt  on  this  point.  But 
if  we  would  lead  men  to  God  in  true  obedience 
and  loyal  devotion,  we  must  show  them  that 
“God  is  lov4, ”  and  “God  is  light,”  that  “in 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all,”  and  that  through 
“fellowship  with  His  Bon,”  and  only  so,  they 
may  become  “partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  ” 

Another  impreesion  relates  to  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  There  is  no  sermon  in  this  volume  on 
the  Bible.  There  is  no  discussion  of  those 
vexed  questions  concerning  “inerrancy,”  and 
the  mode  of  inspiration  and  similar  subjects 
which  have  caused  much  controversy  of  late, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  has  thus  far  re¬ 
sulted  in  but  little  practical  good.  The  writer 
had  larger  a*^.d  more  important  objects  in  view. 
He  would  point  men  to  Christ,  not  alone  as  “the 
only  sure  foundation  of  the  moral  life,”  but  as 
the  “Divine  sacriflce”  for  sin,  “the  foundation 
of  a  reasonable  faith,”  “the  only  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church..” 

He  does  not  attempt  too  much  He  believes 
that  “modest  ignorance  is  a  necessary  element 
of  true  theology,”  He  does  not  propose  to 
answer  all  the  questions  which  an  active  mind 
must  ask.  He  believes  that  “a  certain  amount 
of  mystery  still  remains.”  He  honors  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  by  his  reverent  appeal  to  their  authority 
and  his  manifest  familiarity  with  the  spirit  and 
the  teaching  of  the  sacred  writers.  But  he  does 
not  seek  to  prop  up  his  doctrinal  teaching  by  a 
vast  array  of  isolated  texts.  As  we  read  these 
pages  we  are  made  to  realize  that  God’s  truth 
is  eternal,  and  while  we  know  full  well  that 
such  and  such  a  doctrine  is  true  because  it  is 
in  the  Bible,  we  are  forced  still  more  to  the  con- 


cluBi  n  that  it  is  tn  the  Bible,  becauee  it  i» 
true. 

This  little  volume  must  have  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  every  minister  in  the  land. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour  :  A  Life  of  Jesus  Cbrist. 
By  the  Kev.  \\.  R.  Nicoll.  M  A..  Kelso, 
Scotland.  New  York;  Amercii>n  iract 
Society,  fl. 

A  series  of  sermons  making  twenty  three 
chapters,  presents  the  life  of  Jesus  in  a  pleas 
antly  attractive  way,  instructive,  impressive, 
intelligent  and  devout.  These  words  from  the 
preface  explain  the  purpose  of  the  author. 
“The  life  of  Ohrist  does  not  become  a  Goepel 
until  it  is  applied,  and  such  application  is  at 
tempted  in  the  following  pages.”  The  pastoral 
sentiment  breathes  in  the  work  There  is  in  re¬ 
serve  another  series,  the  “Theology  of  Christ.” 
which  we  fancy  might  he  fresher  than  the 
“Life, ”  but  could  not  be  fuller  of  loving  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  His  mystic  Personality.  It  is 
always  good  to  hear  a  right  minded  man  whose 
eyes  have  been  opened  talk  of  Jesus.  A  mere 
literary  biography  is  of  little  moment  A  “life” 
that  satisfies  a  critical  reader  of  history  can  be 
bad  any  day.  But  a  narrative  by  one  who 
knows  the  Master  and  has  lived  in  His  presence 
long  and  trustingly  who  writes  out  of  his  own 
heart  and  experience  is  a  thing  that  will  never 
repeat  itself,  no  matter  bow  many  are  so  written. 

This  book  is  neither  brilliant,  nor  exhaustive; 
the  interest  being  almost  wholly  in  the  subject 
matter,  which  is  well  and  piously  handled.  With¬ 
out  being  dogmatic,  the  writer  is  positive  and 
definite;  his  position  is  that  of  a  Calvinist  with 
some  small  recognition  of  differing  views  The 
point  of  view  is  the  traditional  one  of  Sacrifice; 
yet  respect  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  God  in  the 
world  is  a  sufficiently  momentous  fact  The 
Incarnate  life  is  a  revolution  in  human  history, 
if  there  had  been  no  Calvary.  Emmanuel  is 
more  than  the  Crucified  One.  It  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  faith  in  Jeeus  as  “very  God”  to  feel 
how  much  that  identity  means. 

ScHWESTER  Anna.  A  Tale  of  German  Home 
Life.  By  Felicia  Buttz  Clark.  New  York; 
Eaton  and  Mains.  90  cents. 

“Anna”  is  a  deaconrss  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Germany,  and  her  tale  is  told  in 
“Gotteetreu”  (God's  faithfulness)  the  deacon 
ess's  home  for  rest  “to  which  they  come  when 
worn  and  weary  with  caring  for  the  sick  and 
dying.”  The  picture  of  the  home  is  pleasant, 
and  the  introduction  of  Deaconess  Anna  is  very 
pretty.  Her  story  is  quaintly  aod  agreeably 
told,  giving  the  detail  of  her  experience  in 
which  home  life  in  the  German  Fatherland  is 
d-<picted  ana  a  sort  of  “Evangeline”  history  is 
repeated.  The  book  will  interest  old  and  young ; 
it  will  introduce  the  deaconesses  to  the  public 
and  will  stimulate  the  church  interest  in  such 
altruistic  lines.  It  will  be  especially  valuable 
as  a  book  for  the  Sundvy  school  library,  meet¬ 
ing  the  want  felt  by  teachers  for  healthful, 
spiritual  yet  entertaining  books  Of  such  this 
is  a  good  example 

BOOK  NOTES. 

For  a  concise  statement  of  the  ralient  features 
of  the  world’s  great  religious  systems  we  do  not 
remember  anything  more  satisfactory  than  ia 
given  in  the  litt'e  volume  entitled.  The  Message 
of  the  World’s  Religions.  While  not  nearly  so 
full  as  the  larger  books  by  Dr.  Matheson  aod 
others  who  have  written  in  a  popular  way  on 
comparative  religion,  it  baa  the  advantage  of 
treating  the  subject  from  varioue  points  of  view, 
as  taken  by  men  especially  equipped  for  their 
assigned  tasks,  and  so  of  being  without  a  pre¬ 
conceived  theory.  The  papers  here  printed  in 
a  form  suited  to  the  pocket  first  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  as  a  consecutive  symposium.  The 
first  and  last  were  writen  from  the  inside. 
Rabbi  Gottbeil  ably  defending  Judaism,  and 
Lyman  Abbott  summing  up  the  superior  claims 
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of  Christianity  in  his  broad  and  felicitous  man¬ 
ner.  The  remaining  essays  were  prepared  by 
specialists  in  their  own  departments,  Rhys 
Davids  writing  on  Buddhism,  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Smith  on  Confucianism,  President  Qeorge 
Washburn  on  Mohammedanism  and  Professor  C. 
R.  Lanman  on  Brahmanism.  Taken  together, 
these  papers  furnish  an  excellent  and  on  the 
whole,  truthful  spectrum  of  the  diverse  relig 
ions  of  the  world’s  leading  races.  (Loegmane, 
Qreen  and  Company,  New  York. ) 

The  value  of  J.  V.  Hadley’s  Seven  Months  a 
Prisoner,  is  its  graphic  detail  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  We  sit  by  the  “camp  fire’’  and  hear 
an  old  soldier  tell  hie  tale  of  battle,  wounding, 
capture,  imprisonment  and  escape.  The  author 
e  quite  a  “ Baron  Trench ;’’  the  “boje’’  will 
read  his  story  with  fervid  memory,  and  we  of  a 
later  war  can  find  in  it  a  fore  shadowing  of 
pains  and  perils  that  are  now  freeh  experiences 
of  our  eons  and  brothers.  Mr.  Hadley  was  an 
officer  and  so  just  escaped  “ Anderson ville ;’’ 
“Macon”  was  bad  ecougb. ”  We  h&ve  seen  men 
who  forgave  the  South,  even  “Andersonvil'e 
andWirz.  ”  An  officer  telle  us  that  “Captain 
Wirz  was  sacrificed  to  public  sentiment.”  We 
do  not  know ;  Hadley  does  not  enlighten  us. 
But  he  had  a  tough  experience  acd  leaves  us 
with  a  good  impression  of  South  Carolina 
negroes,  and  the  moun  ain  people  of  North  Car¬ 
olina.  His  visit  to  hie  deliverers  among  the 
latter  in  1897,  we  especially  desire  to  have  ex 
ploited.  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Socr. 
75  cents. ) 

A  characteristic  and  ingenious  work  of  W.  D. 
Howells  is  The  Story  of  a  Play,  which  in  its 
production  and  presentation  is  made  to  wreck 
the  married  life  of  its  excellent  and  meritorious 
author.  Mr.  Howells  has  here  an  opportuniity 
to  show  himself  as  an  artistic  and  literary 
critic,  with  the  advantage  of  models  made  to 
hand,  and  the  subtle  relations  of  art  to  charac¬ 
ter,  the  pitfalls  for  the  rtistic  worker,  the 
hindrance  of  great  affection  and  the  enthrall, 
ment  of  a  wife  who  is  gifted  with  spiritual 
myopia,  are  bandied  in  bis  peculiarly  effective 
way.  The  progress  of  Mr.  Howells  in  esoteric 
sentiment  and  intricate  analysis  is  so  speedy 
and  S3  great  that  the  author  of  Venetian  Life 
and  a  Modern  instance  needs  an  introduction  to 
him.  (New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  fl. 50. ) 

Anything  but  a  dull  book  is  Anne  Douglass 
Sedgwick’s  77ie  Duff  Miss  Archinard’,  nor  is 
the  lady  presented  by  any  means  the  dull  person 
her  family  represent  her  to  be.  The  self  efface- 
ment  of  a  younger  sister,  the  controlling  motive 
of  family  loya.ty  and  unquestioning  service,  are 
made  the  means  of  reducing  the  best  and  most 
competent  member  of  an  English  family  to  the 
condition  of  a  secret  slave,  a  daily  drudge.  Her 
introduction  in  early  life  to  the  man  who  is  her 
deliverer,  the  progress  of  his  love  for  her 
through  unusual  hindrances,  the  mutual  dis 
emvery  of  the  mind  of  each  to  each  in  the  most 
dramatic  of  situations  constitute  the  suspense 
and  charm  which  hold  one  to  the  end.  The 
sharp  sister  is  a  singular  compound  of  fine  and 
base  qualities  and  is  rather  bard  to  analyze  or 
accept.  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25.) 

A  Vision  of  the  Future,  by  F.  B.  Meyer,  and 
Henry  Drummond’s  Joy,  Rest,  and  Faith,  are 
two  of  the  late  issues  in  the  “Welcome  Series,” 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  as  among  the 
most  tasteful  of  the  many  inexpensive  be  oklets 
that  bring  the  best  Christian  literature,  in  at 
ractive  form,  within  the  reach  of  all.  Mr. 
Meyer’s  earnest  homily  is  intended  for  young 
men  and  young  women  on  the  threshold  of  life 
to  help  them  in  forming  their  plans  aud  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Drummond’s  words  are  inspiring 
and  helpful,  for  no  one  knew  better  than  he  the 
blessedness  of  “Joy,  Rest  and  Faith,  ”  nor  had 
■a  happier  gift  of  sharing  his  rich  experience. 


with  others.  (New  York,  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham. 
15  cents  eech. ) 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
listen  to  the  inspiring  preaching  of  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan,  eo  enthusiastically  described 
by  our  correspondent  from  Winona,  and  those 
who  have  only  read  about  it,  will  be  equally  glad 
to  learn  of  the  publication  of  one  of  bis  earnest 
homilies,  The  Hidden  Years  at  Nazareth, 
Bound  in  a  tasteful  dark  green  cover,  in  the 
convenient  oblong  shape  to  slip  into  a  coat 
pocket,  the  tiny  volume  is  just  the  thing  to 
carry  with  one  or  to  leave  with  a  friend  for  a 
suggestive  helpful  word  along  the  thorny  road 
of  life.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  25  cente. ) 

Mr.  Lawrence  Hutton's  two  sketches,  A  Boy 
I  Knew  and  Four  Dogs  have  alreedy  appeared 
in  “St.  Nicholas”  and  ensured  by  their  popu¬ 
larity  there  a  welcome  in  book  form.  The 
knowledge  that  the  author  in  giving  us  a  bit  of 
autobiography  adds  to  our  interrst  in  reading 
about  one,  who,  he  truly  rays,  was  “not  an  un¬ 
usual  boy  in  any  way,”  but  the  genus  that  we 
are  all  familiar  with  and  fond  of.  The  dogs 
too,  are  of  the  companionable  human  kind  whese 
tastes  and  feelings  were  in  ent're  sympathy  with 
those  of  the  r  master.  Mr.  Hutton  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  every  incident  related,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  lack  of  fancy  or  imagination  in  the  bcok 
would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  it  even  without 
this  assurance.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated 
and  bound  in  blue  cloth  and  both  the  boy  and 
the  dogs  appear  on  the  cover.  (New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.25.) 

Seed  Travellers,  or,  as  the  secondary  title 
puts  it,  “Studies  of  the  Methods  of  Dispersal  of 
Various  Common  Seeds,  ”  by  Clarence  Moores 
Weed,  is  a  delightful  little  bcok,  and  although 
intended  as  a  text  book,  it  will  prove  a  sugges¬ 
tive  companion  for  a  country  trip  for  the  elders 
as  well  as  the  young  people,  especially  at  this 
season  of  seed  time  and  harvest  when  we  can 
study  examples  of  those  various  methods  of  dis¬ 
persal  on  every  side  as  we  walk  along  the  coun 
try  roads  or  through  our  fields  and  gardens. 
The  book  is  small,  but  it  contains  much  infor 
mation  told  in  the  simplest  language  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  abundant  illustrations.  (Boston, 
Ginn  and  Company.  30  cents.) 

The  Chorus  of  Praise  is  prepared  by  James 
M.  Black  for  use  in  Sunday  schools.  Young 
People’s  Meetings,  Revivals,  Prayer  Meetings 
and  the  Social  Services  of  the  Church,  and  is  an 
excellent  collection  containing  many  new  songs, 
as  well  as  the  old  favorites  particularly  adapted 
for  these  social  services.  The  book  is  of  the 
same  size  and  form  as  the  well-known  Gospel 
Hymns,  is  well  printed,  acd  has  a  strong  bind 
ing.  (Eaton  acd  Mains,  New  York.  Single 
Copy,  20  cente ;  per  dozen,  $1  30. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

“Educational  Movements  in  England”  is  the 
title  of  a  very  intertsting  article  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  School  Review,  by  Mr.  William  K.  Hill, 
the  editor  of  the  London  “Educational  Review,  ” 
who  is  hereafter  to  write  regularly  for  the 
“School  Review.”  Mr.  Hill  shows  that  the 
same  struggle  is  going  on  in  England  as  here, 
'between  the  education  which  enthusiasts  dream 
of  and  scientists  write  about,  and  some  teachers, 
mostly  women,  try  earnestly  to  practice,”  and 
that  which  is  in  actual  practice  in  most  of  the 
schools  and  educational  associations  of  the  land. 
The  opening  paper  of  this  number  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  “How  to  Make  the  Study  of  Literature 
Interesting,”  was  read  by  Mr.  ^muel  Thurber 
before  the  Friend’s  Teacher’s  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  last  February,  and  is  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  BuggestiooB  for  teachers. 

The  September  North  American  opens  with 
a  aympoBium  on  that  subject  of  paramount  im 
portance  just  now,  “The  Problem  of  the  Philip- 
mnea,”  in  which  are  papers  by  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke,  M. P.,  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  our  late 
Mimatar  to  Siam,  and  Hugh  H,  Luak.  Mayo 
W.  Hazeltine  writes  on  “What  ia  to  be  Done 
With  Cuba,”  Charles  A.  Conant  discusses 


“The  Economic  Basis  of  Emperialism,  ”  and  in 
“An  Arglo  American  Versus  An  European 
Combination,”  Sir  Richard  Temple  presents  the 
leading  elements  of  strength  in  the  two  com 
binations  and  exprecees  the  belief  that  the  power 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
more  than  equals  that  of  any  European  nations 
that  might  combine  against  them. 

English  art  has  suffered  such  a  great  loss  this 
rummer  in  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  that  it  is  natural  that  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Art  should  devote  a  large  portion  of 
their  present  issue  to  articles  “In  Memoriam” 
of  the  great  painter,  and  to  reproductions  of  hie 
works.  Tbete  latter  are  very  fine  and  give  'an 
excellent  idea  of  the  scope  and  the  style  of  his 
work  which  was  largely  eymbolic  and  deccra- 
tive.  There  are  striking  tributes  from  the 
Frenchman,  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Khnopff,  the  Belgian,  and  in  writing  of  his 
character,  bis  friend,  M.  H.  Speilmann  says: 
“We  are  mourning  the  death  of  one  of  whom 
nought  but  good  has  been  and  could  be  said, 
yet  of  whore  character  the  whole  beauty  and 
nobility  are  not  yet  publicly  known.”  Follow 
ing  these  papers  is  one  on  “The  Nelson  Centen¬ 
ary,”  by  Douglas  Sladen,  illustrated  by  an  in- 
tercsing  reries  of  portraits  of  the  great  Admiral, 
and  also  some  articles  on  the  Paris  Salons. 

The  Macmillan  Company  are  to  isEue  imme¬ 
diately  a  new  edition  of  McCarthy’s  Life  of 
Gladstone,  with  additional  chapters  describing 
the  lart  months  of  the  great  Statesman’s  life  at 
Cannes.  Bournemouth  and  Hawarden,  and  the 
imprfEsive  funeral  services  at  Westmirster 
Abbey.  They  are  aleo  publishing  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  by  Edmund 
Sheridan  Purcell ;  Students’  Readings  and  Ques 
I  tions,  by  Mies  Harriet  Mason,  Instructor  in 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  at  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute,  Philadelphia,  end  an  Introduction  to 
English  Literature,  entitled  From  Chaucer  to 
Arnold;  Types  of  Literary  Art,  edited  by 
Andrew  J.  George,  Department  of  English,  High 
School,  Newton,  Mae-achueet's. 

The  small  weekly  with  the  large  came  of  The 
Universe,  which  was  started  a  few  months  since, 
has  now  absorbed  Sunbeams,  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  doubled  its  size  and  added  one  or  two  new 
departments  without  changing  its  general  scope 
and  policy.  Intended  “for  young  people  and 
busy  men  and  women,”  its  endeavor  is  to  give 
a  condeneed  summary  of  the  news  and  the  var¬ 
ious  interests  of  the  week. 

In  Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  for  September 
there  is  an  article  on  “Pruning  Roses,”  and  one 
on  “Seeding  Lawns  and  Planting  Lilies,” 
which  are  of  special  practical  value  at  this 
season. 


vwr  p(;bi.ioation8. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  A  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Trinity  Church  In  the  City  of  New  York. 
Compiled  ey  order  of  the  Corporation  and  Edited  by 

Morgan  Dlx,  S.T.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ninth  Rectos.  $.5.00. - 

The  Historical  Develorment  of  Modern  Europe  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Present  Time;  Charles 
M.  Andrews.  $2  .tO. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  His  Little 
Royal  Hlghnes-^;  Ruth  Ogden  (Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ide). 
$1.25. - A  Book  of  Cats;  Mrs.  W.  Chance.  $1  00. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York:  Over  the  Alps 
on  a  Bicycle;  Mrs.  Pennell.  .50  cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  op  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  The  Story  of  Marthy;  S.  O  H.  Dickson.  $1.25. 

- The  Gospel  In  Gold,  or  The  Grace  of  Giving;  Rev. 

James  J.  Chisolm,  D.D.  Paper,  5  cents. - AfFnelon,  the 

only  Scriptural  Baptism;  Rev.  J.  W.  Tyler,  M.A.  Pa¬ 
per,  5  cents. 


PBBIODIOAU. 

September:  American  Monthly;  Review  of  Reviews; 
The  Bookman;  Religions  Review  of  Reviews;  Record 
of  Christian  Work;  Sunday  School  Lesson  lUvstrator; 
Young  Folks’  Missionary;  The  Spirit  of  Missions;  Book 
News;  Phrenological  Journal;  The  Century;  How  to 
Grow  Flowers;  The  Converted  Ca'hollc;  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review;  The  Forum;  Appletons’  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  The  School  Review;  The  Universe;  Exposi¬ 
tory  Times;  Our  Animal  Friends;  The  Living  Age;  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine;  The  Cambrian;  American  Journal 
of  Science. 


REPORTS  AMD  PAMPHLETS 

Imperial  Liberty.  An  Address  Delivered  to  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Societies  of  Hanover  College;  Harvey  W.  WUey, 
Ph.D..  LL.D. 

England  and  America.  Addresses  Delivered  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  Summer  of  1808;  Washington  Gladden* 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fish¬ 
eries,  Game  and  Forests  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  records  the  very  la'est  mm 
inaily  scientific  setting  forth  of  the  beastly 
lineage  of  the  raoe — whether  modernly  Saxons, 
Spaniards,  mixed  Yankee  Pigs,  or  what  not: 

Professor  Haeckel,  whom  we  have  heard  of 
before,  comes  over  from  Germany  to  tell  the 
British  zool  gists,  at  the  meeting  of  their  con 
gress  at  Cambridge,  that  there  is  no  missing 
link  between  man  and  the  lowest  monotremata, 
and  that  in  the  text  century  everybody  will 
admit  that  man  has  a  simian  ancestry.  We 
would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  hie 
paper  were  it  not  that  it  is  so  evident  that  hie 
object  is  not  scientific  but  to  engage  in  a  pole¬ 
mic  against  what  be  takes  to  be  Christian  faith. 
We  do  not  like  and  we  do  not  accept,  the  argu 
ment  that  religion  denies  the  origin  of  man  s 
physical  system  by  descent  from  lower  animal 
forms;  that  science  asserts  and  proves  that 
origin ;  and  therefore  religion  is  discredited  and 
false  What  religion  teaches  and  cares  for  is 
God,  h  B  rule  and  care  over  us,  and  cur  duties 
and  resporsibilities  to  him.  Religion  has  no 
care  bow  Ucd  made  man  or  mcnkeys  or  monot- 
remata.  Dust  they  all  are,  and  to  dust  they  re 
turn.  Religion  puts  them  all  under  the  wise 
rule  c  f  God,  who  made  and  governs  them  by 
bis  own  wisdom ;  and  if  we  can  find  out  how  he 
does  ii,  it  is  an  achievement  of  science,  and  not 
a  matter  of  religior.  We  find  in  ihe  two  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  a  revelation  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence  and  Gcd's  rule,  told  as  it  bad  to  be  told  to 
the  men  for  whom  it  was  written;  we  do  not 
find  in  it  a  scheme  of  phytogeny.  It  will  appesr 
that  believers  in  the  Christian  religion  or  the 
Jewish  religion  are  not  disturbed  by  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Professor  Haeckel,  whether  be  be  cor 
rect  or  not.  He  dees  rot  hit  their  faith.  His 
contention  on  a  question  of  science  will  be  with 
men  of  science.  When  he  read  his  paper  and 
assumed  a  thousand  million  of  years  for  the  pro 
cess  which  evolved  man  out  of  the  primordial 
germ,  said  germ  unexplained,  ho  was  blandly 
told  that  Lord  Kelvin  and  George  Darwin  seemed 
to  have  proved  that  the  earth  had  not  been  ccol 
enough  to  allow  life  on  it  more  than  twenty  fi'e 
million  years,  on  which  Professor  Haeckel  de 
dared  himself  willicg  to  drop  the  other  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  five  million  yeais  and  be 
would  compress  hie  monophyletic  evolution  into 
the  shorter  period  ;  which  was  very  good  of  him 


The  Christian  Advocate  says  of  matters  of 
religious  administration,  likely  soon  to  assume 
some  prominence  in  our  new  possessions: 

The  religious  question  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  coming  within  the  plane  of  discussion, 
reveals  once  more  the  strange  mixture  of  the 
world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil,  w,th  the  Church 
that  was  formerly  universal.  There  has  been, 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  a  concordat,  by 
which  Spain  and  the  Vatican  jointly  conduct 
the  Church  administration  of  these  colonies 
Under  ihis  provision  the  Spanish  government 
names  the  bishops  to  be  appointed  in  the  Span 
ish  colonies,  all  these  names  being  sent  to  Rome 
to  be  formally  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The 
Church  proposes  to  leave  the  bishops  and  clsrgy 
in  the  colonies,  in  their  places,  and  gradually 
a  new  system  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
the  United  States  will  be  introduced.  The 
system  here  is  that  the  established  Catholic 
authorities  make  a  choice,  which  is  referred  to 
Rome  for  formal  appointment.  The  hierarchy 
of  P(  rto  Rico  will  become  at  once  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  This  of  course  cannot  take  place  in 
Cuba,  if  it  is  maintained  as  a  separate  govern¬ 
ment,  though  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  superintendence  of  it  from  the  United 
States,  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  direct  arrange¬ 
ments  made  the  Vatican,  In  those  countries 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  supported  largely 
by  pay  from  the  State.  That,  of  course,  will 
have  to  come  to  an  end  in  all  cases  where  they 
are  governed  by  the  United  States.  This  will 
give  Protestantism  an  even  opportunity  with 
Catholicism,  except  that  the  Catholics  will,  of 
course,  retain  their  property  accumulated  under 
the  old  arrangement. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  American  com¬ 
mission  should  be  sent  out  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  social,  religious  and  educational  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  ths 
Pacific  islands,  and  report.  We  are  championing 


the  natives.  These  are  said  to  be  largely  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  Catholic  Church  on  account  of 
the  pecuniary  exactions  and  spiritual  oppressions 
of  the  Bishops  acd  the  immoralities  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy.  The  real  condition  of  these 
peoples  will  have  to  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
the  adoption  of  right  measures  for  their  relief 
and  improvement  in  the  future.  If  the  Catho 
lie  Church  has  become  an  enoimously  wealthy 
and  very  oppressive  hierarchy  throughout  these 
islands,  as  is  charged,  that  fact  should  be 
known,  cr,  the  contrary  of  ail  this,  if  that  is 
true,  it  needs  to  be  an  impartial  inquiry,  made 
without  bias  and  in  the  sole  interest  of  the 
truth. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  pleased  with 
General  Wood’s  prompt  and  wise  action  in  the 
matter  of  education  in  Santiago : 

General  Wood,  our  Military  Governor  at  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba,  has  struck  the  keynote  in  reorga¬ 
nizing  the  school  system  on  the  American  plan. 
He  has  ordered  first,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
School  Commissioners  shall  be  reduced ;  second, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  echool  teachers  shall  be 
increased ;  third,  that  the  schools  shall  be  non- 
sectarian,  and  fourth,  that  English  shall  be 
taught  in  all  the  echcols.  The  schools  at  San¬ 
tiago  it  is  reported  will  be  made  ready  for  four 
thousand  pupils  in  a  few  weeks.  The  reduction 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  will  tend 
to  secure  men  who  will  work  for  Icve  rather 
than  money.  The  increase  of  the  pay  of  teachers 
will  invite  a  better  class  of  men  and  women. 
The  abolition  of  control  by  the  Church  will  re¬ 
move  what  has  been  a  baneful  influence  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  be  a  step  toward  religious  freedom  ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  Ergl'sh  wi  1  pn  pare  the 
pei  pie  for  a  participation  in  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  life  in  the  world.  If  General  Wood's  plan 
shall  be  extended  over  the  entire  island  there 
will  be  a  new  Cuba  within  the  life  of  a  gener¬ 
ation-such  an  intelligent,  enterpMsing  Cuba  as 
t  as  never  before  ex  sted.  It  will  be  a  great 
gratification  to  know  that  the  plan  bas  been  es- 
tabl'sbed.  Rome  if  it  is  wise,  will  be  slow  in 
interfering  with  it.  for  if  it  does  oppose  it,  it 
will  alienate  the  pei  pie  of  the  United  States 
from  i  to  elf. 


The  Iidian  Witness  of  Calcutta,  July  29th, 
takes  good  care  that  the  views  of  Or  J.  H. 
Barrows  are  nut  perverted  to  the  advantage  of 
error  in  that  country.  How  this  is  done,  this 
conclusion  of  a  second  reference  to  the  matter, 
by  The  Witness,  sufficiently  indicates: 

Replyiie  to  our  criticism  of  Babu  Protap 
Cbunder  Mozumdar's  remarks  cor  cerning  Dr. 
Barrows  in  a  recent  issue.  Unity  and  the  Min 
inter,  the  weil  known  Brabmo  organ,  says:  “It 
is  absurd  to  accuse  Dr.  Barrows  of  insincerity.’’ 
Absurd  <  r  not,  we  submit  that  this  precisely  is 
what  our  eeteeo  ed  friend  has  done,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  Hie  exact  words  were: 

“I  am  aware  that  teachers  like  Dr.  Barrows 
are  far  iedeed  from  the  popular  Christian  ideas 
of  sin.  heaven  and  bell,  atoneaent.  iccarnation 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  But  naturelly, 
they  are  so  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  the  great 
relie  ion  they  profess,  that  they  are  disinclined 
to  differentiate,  and  teach  as  if  they  believed 
exactly  as  all  Christian  miesionaries  in  India 
believe,  and  subscribe  exactly  to  the  same 
forms  of  Christianity” 

Un  ess  language  is  designed  to  conceal 
thought,  these  words  will  be  construed  by 
ninety  nine  out  of  every  hundred  readeis  to 
imply  that  Dr.  Barrows  is  so  loyal  to  traditions 
as  to  be  disk yal  to  truth.  He  ‘makes  believe’ 
that  his  theolosical  views  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  missionary  body  in  general, 
while  at  heart  he  widely  differs  from  them.  We 
are  not  retained  for  the  defence  of  Dr.  Barrows, 
but  we  think  it  quite  easy  to  show  from  his  own 
publishtd  writings  that  he  is  neither  icsincere 
in  the  special  direction  suggested,  nor  conspicu¬ 
ously  variant  in  his  doctrinal  views  from  the 
missionaries  with  whom  he  had  close  and  warm 
fellowship  while  in  India.  The  fact  is,  our 
Brahmo  friends  were  not  a  little  disappointed 
that  Dr.  Barrows,  who  they  supposed  had  come 
to  curse,  turned  round  and  actually  blessed. 
And  here  we  take  the  opportunity  of  warning 
our  Brabmo  friends  to  be  careful  as  1o  bow  they 
fix  their  hopes  on  Dr.  Fairbairn.  He  is  quite 
as  orthodox  as  Dr.  Barrows.  We  think  Mr.  Mo- 
lumdar  miccocceivee  the  extent  to  which  mia- 
eionariee  were  infiuenced  by  Dr.  Barrows  to 


modify  their  attitude  towaide  ethnic  religions. 
We  gravely  doubt  whether  the  views  of  a  sirgle 
missionary  were  affected  by  bis  visit  It  was 
not  for  that  purpose  he  came  to  India.  His 
lectures  and  addresses  if  anything  lerved  to 
deepen  the  conviction  of  missionaries  as  to  the 
absolute  insufficiency  of  three  ethnic  rcl  gions 
and  the  isms  of  one  kind  acd  anotbtr  which 
have  originated  from  them. 


Zion’s  Herald  discourses  on  “The  Dignity  of 
Obscurity’’ — opening  thus: 

Attention  was  called  some  time  ago  to  the 
striking  fact  that  three  of  the  mort  infiuential 
writers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Victor 
ian  period  occupied  very  humble  pastorates,  acd 
were  utterly  neglected  by  the  church  they  hon¬ 
ored  with  their  allegiance  and  service.  John 
Keble,  the  poet  of  “The  Christian  Year,’’ 
labored  all  his  time  in  a  little  Hampshire  par¬ 
ish.  John  Mason  Neale,  whose  hymns  are  sung 
in  all  the  churcbee,  never  received  a  higher  ec 
clesiast  cal  pieferment  than  one  worth  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  Isaac  Williams,  the  man 
of  lofty  life  and  endeavor,  whom  to  know  was  a 
benediction,  the  expositor  of  remarkable  epirit- 
ual  insight  and  felicitous  power  of  expression, 
never  got  beyond  a  curacy.  All  these  men  were 
buried  alive  in  spheres  where  labor  was  hindered 
by  the  surioundirgs  in  which  it  was  dene;  but 
before  they  were  buried  dead  they  rose  superior 
to  their  environn  ent,  acd  left  for  the  race  a 
legacy  which  will  keep  their  names  in  perpetual 
rememorance.  They  dignified  obscurity  by 
fidelity  to  their  talents  as  well  as  to  their  daily 
tasks. 

The  hunger  for  fame  or  recognition  is  oce  of 
the  moet  pathetic  characteristics  of  the  human 
heart.  No  man  of  ability  or  culture  is  alto 
gather  free  from  it.  It  burns  like  a  fire  in  the 
eager  days  of  young  manhcod,  when  the  prizes 
of  life  eeem  near  to  the  strong  hand  and  reso¬ 
lute  will,  and  even  the  dieenchantmente  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  cannot  quench  the  flame.  Christina 
Rossetti  sings  of 

“  The  dark  hair  changing  to  gray 
That  hath  won  neither  laurel  nor  bay.” 

As  the  years  pass  on,  men  who  set  out  with 
high  hopes  of  making  a  name  and  a  place  for 
themselves  in  their  profession,  become  thankful 
if  they  can  till  a  little  corner  in  the  crowded 
vineyard,  ki  ep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  se¬ 
cure  a  measure  of  comfort  for  the  loved  ones 
around  the  fireside.  The  bitter  'esson  bas  to 
be  learned  that  obscurity  is  the  lot  of  the  great 
majority  of  mortals;  and  alter  the  bitterness 
may  and  should  come  the  sweetness  of  discov¬ 
ering  that  contentment  and  fidelity  can  dignify 
^ven  obscurity. 

The  strength  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  to  be 
found  in  work  done  in  obscurity. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  presumes  to  question 
statements  that  have  attained  to  the  dignity 
and  supposed  precision  of  “statistics” — in  the 
mind  of  their  author,  or,  should  we  say  tn- 
ventor : 

The  “statistician”  is  again  abroad  in  the 
land.  He  bas  recently  annoitnced  that  “only  5 
per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the  land  are 
church  members,  while  75  per  cent,  never  attend 
church,  despite  the  fact  that  G<3  per  cent,  of 
them  were  Sunday  school  scholars.  There  are 
150,000  more  young  men  in  the  penitentiaries 
than  in  the  church.”  There  is  an  air  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  authority  in  theee  “statistics”  that 
suggests  an  official  investigation  and  an  author¬ 
itative  announcement  of  the  result.  The  young 
men  of  the  land  have  been  examined,  it  would 
seem  by  personal  interview,  as  to  their  church 
relations  and  it  bas  been  definitely  ascertained 
that  “only  5  per  cent.”  of  them  are  church 
members  that  “75  per  cent,  never  attend 
church.”  despite  the  “fact”  that  just  “63  per 
cent,  of  them  were  Sunday-school  scholars.” 
When,  where  and  by  whom  were  these  “statis¬ 
tics”  gathered  1  Of  course  no  such  investiga¬ 
tion  was  ever  made  and  no  such  statistics  were 
ever  gathered.  These  apparently  accurate  and 
authoritative  statements  are  only  the  guesses  of 
some  leasimistic  persnon,  who  is  palming  them 
off  on  the  public  under  the  high  sounding  name 
of  “statiatice.  ”  They  are  wrong  on  their  face 
and  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  them. 
It  baa  been  said  that  statistics  will  prove  any¬ 
thing — except  the  truth,  and  when  they  are 
■imply  somebody’s  subjective  impressions  they 
■re  then  an  untruth  raised  to  the  second  power. 
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The  Captivitt  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

2  Kings  XT.  19-38.  xvi.  1-9,  xvii.  15;  2 
ChroD.  xxviii.  6-15. 

Jeroboam’s  brilliant  reign,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  in  fact  weaken  the  Kingdom.  Uis  eon 
Z'^cbariah  reigned  only  six  months,  being  as- 
saasinated  by  the  usurper,  Shallum  But  Sbal- 
lum’s  reign  was  brief  indeed.  A  certain 
Menahem  killed  him  within  a  month,  and  seised 
the  throne.  The  King  of  Assyria  saw  hie  op¬ 
portunity  in  these  internal  troubles  of  Israel. 
He  came  up  against  the  country  which,  without 
a  struggle,  submitted  to  tribute. 

Menahem  was  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by 
the  king  of  Assyria — but  the  alliance  was  des 
tined  to  cost  Samaria  dear  in  other  things  be¬ 
sides  silver  and  gold.  Even  in  these,  the  price 
of  quiet  wav  enormous.  A  thousand  talents  of 
silver  (2  Kings  xv.  19)  would  be  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  It  is  evident  that 
the  revenues  of  the  State  did  not  furnish  this 
great  sum,  for  Menahem  exacted  it  from  the 
rich  men  (verse  20)  of  the  kingdom.  At  fifty 
shekels  each,  the  number  required  to  pay  the 
tribute  would  be  60.(XX)— a  large  number  of 
wealthy  men  for  so  small  a  State.  It  ia  possible 
that  the  grandees  were  somewhat  disaffected  by 
this  proceeding.  At  any  rate,  the  stability  of 
the  kingdom  was  not  so  great  but  that  M  sna- 
hem's  eon  and  successor,  Pekabiah,  was  assassi¬ 
nated  within  two  years  after  his  accession  (verse 
25),  by  his  captain  Pekab,  the  son  of  Remaliab. 
This  bold  and  aspiring  man  soon  formed  an 
alliance  with  King  R«sin  of  Damascus,  with  no 
lees  important  a  purpose  than  the  subjugation 
of  Judah,  of  which  Abas,  the  grandson  of 
Uzz'sb  and  father  of  the  good  Hezekiah,  was 
then  tbe  weak  and  wicked  king.  The  aime  of 
the  allies  were  so  far  crowned  with  success  that 
Ahaz  appealed  to  lijlath  Pileser  II.  (xvi.  7i, 
who  came  and  conquered  Dsmascus,  and  over¬ 
ran  Gilead  and  Galilee,  carrying  some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  caotive  (xv.  29.  xvi.  9.  Galilee  at 
this  time  comprised  not  the  entire  regicn  known 
by  that  name  in  New  Testament  times,  but  a 
district  in  the  north  of  Paleetice.  near  tbe 
waters  of  Merom,  including  Kcdesh  Naphtali — 
Joshua  xx  7— and  the  twenty  cities  g<ven  to 
Hiram — 1  Kinss  ix.  11)  In  1  Chron.  v.  26, 
tbe  names  of  certain  places  are  given  to  which, 
as  it  would  seem,  these  captives  were  deported ; 
but  as  these  names  agree  with  tcose  given  in 
our  to  day's  lesson  as  tbe  destination  of  the 
final  deportation  upon  the  downfall  of  Samaria 
it  ia  possiole  that  bv  a  copyist’s  error  tbe  wrong 
nam  w  are  there  given  to  tbe  Assyrian  king. 
This  blow  to  tbe  prestige  of  Pekab  was  fatal ; 
he  fell  by  a  c  mspiracy,  headed  by  Hoshea  tbe 
son  of  Elah  (xv.  30),  who  succeeded  to  bis 
throne,  still  as  a  vassa'  of  Assyria  (xvii.  3). 

Uoabea,  however,  bad  not  reigned  many  years 
before  be  determined  to  reject  the  alliance,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Assyria,  wbicn  he  was  astute  enough  to  see 
was  continually  undermining  tbe  prestige  of  the 
Samaritan  throne.  H'S  opportunity  came  in 
the  death  of  the  powerful  Tiglatb  Pileser,  and 
tbe  accession  of  a  weak  monarch,  Shalmaneser 
IV.  At  this  time  the  founder  of  a  new  and 
strong  dynasty  had  come  to  the  Egyptian  throne, 
after  nearly  two  centuries  in  which  that  king 
dom  had  been  exceedingly  weak.  Uis  name  on 
the  monuments  in  Sbebek  (nearly  the  same  in 
Hebrew,  So.  verse  4.)  Hoshea.  returning  to 
the  policy  of  Jero’KMim  I.,  sought  the  alliance 
of  this  monarch,  who  was  doubtless  glad  of  tbe 


opportunity  thus  to  inaugurate  a  return  to  tbe 
ancient  power  of  E.r)  pt  over  8>ria  Shalmane 
ser,  however,  wae  not  to  be  so  easily  shaken  off. 
No  cooner  bad  Hosb«-a  refused  him  tbe  usual 
tribute  (verse  4)  than  be  came  up  against  him 
and  laid  siege  to  Samaria  (verse  5).  A  pro¬ 
tracted  siege  ensued,  of  which  we  lea^n  from 
the  Assyrian  records  that  it  was  chara  terized 
by  all  the  hardehipe  and  the  heroism  of  tbe 
sieges  o'  Jerusalem  m  later  days.  During  this 
B  ege  a  change  of  dynas'y  occurred  in  Ateyria. 
The  weak  Shalmaneser  died  or  was  put  to  death, 
and  Sargon,  probabiy  his  general,  a  bold  and 
aspiring  man,  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  under 
Sargon  that  Samaria  fell. 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Kings  xvii.  9  18.  Oompare  xviii.  9  12. 
Golden  Text  —If  thou  seek  Him.  He  will  be 
found  of  thee;  but  if  thou  foreaSe  Him,  He  will 
cast  thee  off  forever  — 1  Cbron.  xxviii.  9. 

The  time  had  come  which  tbe  prophets  had 
foreseen,  when  injustice  and  luxury  and  lawless¬ 
ness  had  completely  undermined  the  social  fab 
ric  of  Samaria,  and  utter  and  irremediable  ruin 
was  inevitable.  It  is  a  eigoificant  fact  that  the 
ruin  came  under  a  king  of  whom  it  is  expressly 
said  (verse  2)  tha‘  he  was  less  corrupt  than  bis 
predecessors.  Tbe  time  must  come  in  the  his 
tory  of  every  nation  which  gives  itself  to  evil, 
when  no  single  man,  however  well  intentioned, 
can  save  it  from  tbe  consequences  of  its  sins. 

But  though  Israel  was  fallen,  tbe  cause  of 
true  religion  was  not  lost;  on  the  contrary,  this 
was  the  signal  for  a  decided  progress  in  its 
power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  in  tbe 
Southern  Kingdom,  as  we  shall  learn  in  a  sub 
sequent  lesron ;  and  for  such  a  development  of 
its  higher  truths  as  gave  it  so  permanent  a 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  captivity  of  Judah  only  opened  the  way 
for  a  wider  infiuence  of  these  truths  upon  the 
world  at  large.  This  remarkable  outcome  of 
seemingly  irreparable  d'saster  wae  providentially 
due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  prophets,  not  only  to 
those  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  out  also  to 
those  of  tbe  Northern,  especially  to  Amos  and 
Uosea  To  quote  tbe  wcrds  of  another,  “That 
they  had  seen  the  downfall  of  the  State,  and 
declared  in  the  name  of  religion  that  it  wae  in¬ 
evitable,  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  the  actual  downfall  itself,”  since  it 
gave  to  their  prophecies  a  high  and  a  perpetual 
sanction. 

Three  years  of  heroic  resistance  to  Assyria 
were  terminated  by  the  downtall  of  Snmaria 
(verse  6)  and  the  deportation  of  a  portion  of  its 
inhabitants,  afte*  the  well  known  Assyrian  cus¬ 
tom  (compare  xv.  29)  From  tbe  Assyrian 
moDumeots  we  learn  that  27,280  persons  and 
fif'y  chariots  were  carried  away;  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  number,  one  would  say,  to  paralyze 
a  na  ion  which  had  recently  been  strong  enough 
t '  carry  two  hundred  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  captive  out  of  Judah  (2  Obron. 
xxviii.  18),  uclese  the  State  hid  degenerated 
very  rapidly  in  tbe  interval.  This  would  seem 
to  be  tbe  case  f  om  Isaiah  xxi.  11,  where  we 
read  that  tbe  terror  inspired  by  Assyria  was  so 
great,  that  multitudes  tied  to  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  those  carried  away  wer-, 
apparently,  all  tbe  priests  of  the  land  (verse 
27)., 

The^e  people  were  carried  into  Assyria,  which 
at  that  time  covered  a  large  extent  of  territory. 
Halah  (the  ancient  Calneb,  Gen.  x.  11,)  was  in 
tbe  region  south  of  Lake  Van ;  and  Habor,  if  it 
ia  not  a  town  in  the  same  region  now  unknown, 
is  probably  a  small  river  which  empties  into  tbe 
Tigris,  north  of  Nineveh.  The  river  Gozon 
(now  Ozon)  is  approximately  tbe  northern 
boundary  of  Media,  not  tbe  Gozan  of  xix.  12, 
which  is  a  region  in  Mes-ipotamia.  in  the 
similar  passage  in  1  Cbron.  v.  26,  Hara,  which 
means  a  mountain  chain,  is  the  Aramaean  name 
(or  Media,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  the 


cities  of  tbe  M'dea  in  this  verse.  The  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Sargon  relate  that  he  over  ran  Media, 
seized  and  annexed  to  Assyria  many  of  its  towns 
and  established  colonies  or  fortified  posts  in  Ibe- 
country.  The  cities  of  Media  are  cot  mentioned 
by  name,  but  the  book  of  Tobit  (in  tbe  Apoc- 
hrypba)  alludes  to  one  of  them  as  Ragee,  of 
which  the  ruins  etill  exist  near  Teheran,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  (not  verified)  that  another 
wae  Elkosb,  where  tbe  p'opbet  Nahum  lived. 
On  tbe  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  tbe 
twenty  seven  thousand  were  sjattered  about  in 
the  mountainous  region  b  irdeiing  on  Armenia, 
M^dia,  and  Northern  Assyria. 

Tbe  pa'^sage  chosen  for  our  lesion  sums  up  in 
succinct  form  the  purpose  governing  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  It  was  the  in¬ 
tention  to  show  tbe  nation  tbe  effect  of  diso¬ 
bedience  and  in  tois  passage  are  pointed  out  the 
cau-es  which  led  to  the  captivity;  the  compiler 
turning  aside  from  the  documents  (mainly 
prophetic)  from  which  be  had  drawn  materials 
for  bis  history,  in  order  briefly  to  review  the 
whole  career  of  Israel  from  tbe  time  God 
brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (see 
Hosea  xii.  10  xiii.  4  6)  and  cast  out  tbe  heathen 
of  (Jaaaan  before  them.  He  finds  it  character¬ 
ised  by  three  radical,  and  in  their  very  nature, 
fatal  sins — idolatry,  rejection  of  God’s  law,  and 
refusal  to  heed  thu  counsels  and  warnings  of  tbe 
prophets.  Tbe  Book  of  Judges  gives  abundant 
testimony  to  the  proneness  of  the  people  to 
imitate  tbe  religious  practices  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  heathen  (ii  11  13  etc.)  Statutes  (2  Kings 
xvii.  8)  means  religious  ordinances,  and  refers 
not  only  to  those  of  tbe  Canaanites,  but  to  those 
of  Jeroboam  I.  (I  Kmgs  xii.  28,  32),  of  Abab 
and  Jezebel  (xvi.  32.  33).  as  well  as  of  Omri 
(Micah  vi.  16),  which  only  too  closely  followed 
those  of  th<ir  heathen  neighbors. 

Tbe  word  translated  did  secretly,  (vs.  9)  does 
not  occur  elsawbera  in  tbe  Bible,  though  one 
differing  little  from  it,  and  evidently  connate  to 
it,  does  ojcur.  Fron  this  word,  which  means 
“covering”  (either  of  the  head,  or  of  walls,  as 
with  gol  I,  for  their  adornment),  some  trans¬ 
lators  conclude  that  tbe  word  before  us  may 
mean  they  “decked  out”  their  worship,  allud 
ing  to  tbe  luxury  and  elaborateness  of  their 
ritual  Still  another  rendering,  which  in  this 
connection  seems  too  iancilul,  although  it  con¬ 
tains  an  important  truth,  is,  “they  covered 
Jehovah  with  things  which  •ere  not  right,” 
meaning  that  by  their  corrupt  practices  they  ob¬ 
scured  their  conBciousnees  of  him.  Still  another 
interpretat>«.n  is  that  they  dissembled  toward 
God,  attempting  to  cover  up  worship  truly  idol¬ 
atrous  by  a  pretence  of  worship  of  Jehovah. 
“High  places,”  we  know,  and  “pillars” 
(images)  or  “obel  vks, ”  and  “aiberim” 
(groves),  were  continually  appearing  in  their 
worship.  The  “pillar”  indeed  first  appears  in 
Gen.  xxviii.  18,  where  Jacob  vowed  bis  first 
vow  to  Jehovah,  and  we  fino  it  more  than  once 
in  the  early  history  (see  Joshua  xxiv,  26), 
wh^re  being  erec  ed  merely  for  commemoration, 
no  condemnation  could  attach  to  its  use.  But 
in  tbe  increased  corruption  of  religious  prac- 
ti  .-e.  such  pillars  had  become  objects  of  worship. 
The  ‘  aeberah,”  or  sacred  pole,  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  connected  with  idolatrous  practices.  For 
the  number  of  their  “high  placei,  ”  compare  1 
Kings  xix.  10,  14;  Hosea  x.  8;  Amos  vii.  9. 
The  expression  “From  tbe  tower  of  the  watch 
mao,”  etc.,  appears  to  have  been  proverbial  (see 
xviii.  8).  The  towers  were  in  remoie  or  lonely 
places  (see  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10),  where  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  kept  their  flocks  and  herds,  acd 
were  therefore  tbe  perfect  antitheses  of  fenced 
city  Tbe  meaning  would  be,  therefore,  that 
everywhere,  in  the  lonelieat’as  well  as  tbe  most 
populius  places,  tbe  debased  or  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  prevailed. 

Tbe  burning  of  incense  (vs.  11)  is  a  part  of 
worship  in  every  ancient  religion,  and  was  a 
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part  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  beiog  practiced 
both  in  Judah,  in  thi  temple  worship,  and  in 
the  worship  of  the  calves  in  Israel  (Hoeea  ii. 
13,  iv.  13,  etc.).  The  Uevised  Version  gives 
“tbe  nations"  for  “the  heathen. “  The  em¬ 
phasis  ie  not  on  the  fact  that  they  were  heathen  ; 
It  ie  simply  that  they  were  not  the  p  culiar 
people  of  Jebjvah  Of  the  “wicked  thioga" 
which  lerael  wrought,  we  learned  much  io  our 
lesson  from  Amos. 

Toe  golden  calves  which  Jeroboam  set  up 
were  not  in  an  exact  secse  of  thi  word,  idols 
(vs.  12);  they  were  meant  for  representations, 
or  more  properly  emblems  of  Jehovah  There 
had  been  lirnes,  howe.rer,  when  Israel  had  wor¬ 
shipped  idols,  especially  under  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  during  the  later  years,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  had  been  no  real  apprehension  of 
Jehovah  in  the  worship  offered  at  Bethel  and 
Dan  and  Samaria.  During  the  turbulent  years 
after  Jerob<am  il,  there  i-i  little  doubt  that 
the  idea  of  Qod  had  become  more  and  more  ob¬ 
scured,  and  that  idolatrous  practices  had  more 
and  more  taken  the  place  of  the  purer  worship. 
Prophetic  warn  nga  bad  not  been  wanting  (1 
Kings  xiv.  2,  zvi  1,  xxii.  8.  e;c. ),  and  it  was 
certain  that  their  hearts  bad  not  really  been  set 
upon  finding  Gud  in  their  worship. 

Israel  bad  been  remarkably  favored  in  the 
matter  of  prophetic  teaching.  “Seer,”  (ve. 
13)  while  n.it  precisely  equivalent  to  “prophet,” 
appears  to  have  been  in  general  applied  to  tbe 
older  order  of  prophets  Such  men  as  Elijah 
and  Elisha  were  spiritual  powers  such  as  Judah 
had  never  known.  Yet  in  neither  nation  had 
there  ever  been  any  failure  of  prophecy  through 
their  history.  The  Lord  bad  testified  “unto” 
(not  against)  them,  with  warnings  and  plead¬ 
ings  He  had  been  faithful  to  them,  though 
they  bad  been  untaitnful  to  Him  (Isa.  v.  3). 
The  language  here  quoted  is  not  found  in  any 
written  prophecy  until  Jeremiah,  who  liveu 
long  after  this  (xviii.  11,  zzv.  5.  etc.),  but  its 
spirit  pervaded  the  teachings  of  every  prophet 
from  Samuel  down.  (O’mpare  Hoeea  zii.  fi; 
Amos  V.  ;  Joel  ii.  12,  etc. ). 

yet  they  “hardened  their  neck”  like  one 
man  We  have  become  familiar  w  th  tbe  Bible 
expression  stiff-necked  (Ezod.  zxxii.  9;  Acts 
VII.  51,  etc.),  for  obstinate.  They  had  been 
like  their  fathers,  “who  believed  not  in  the 
Lord  their  God.”  False  gods  are  repeatedly 
called  “vanity”  in  tbe  Bible,  (Jonah  ii.  8; 
Pea.  zxxi.  6;  Jer.  ii.  5,  etc  ,)  because  they  are 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing — utterly  power¬ 
less.  Those  who  follow  them  “become  vain.” 
(See  Kom.  i.  21. ) 

Verses  16.  17,  show  the  downward  progress  of 
Israel  from  the  time  when  they  bad  sec  up  the 
calves,  thus  bindsriog  tbe  free  aspiration  of 
their  hearts  toward  tbe  living  God,  and  cloud¬ 
ing  their  apprehension  of  His  character.  We 
have  not  been  tuld  in  so  many  words  of  their 
worshipping  “tbe  host  of  heaven,”  but  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth  were,  respectively,  tho  sun  and 
the  moon  gods,  and  in  tbe  time  of  Pekah  and 
Abaz  the  worship  of  the  stars  by  the  Assyro 
Babylonians  had  certainly  become  known  to 
Israel  and  Judah.  From  this  worship  to  astrol¬ 
ogy,  divination  and  enchantment,  the  steps 
wars  easy.  The  Moloch  worship  of  verse  17, 
“passing  through  the  fire,”  is  not  Attributed  to 
lerael  in  any  account  which  we  have;  but  Ahaz 
practiced  it  in  Judah,  and  we  know  that  lerael 
was  brought  more  or  less  under  the  infiuence  of 
tbe  religion  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
(compare  2  Kings  lii.  27).  Tbe  practice  seems 
barbarous  even  for  a  religion  of  that  early  time, 
although  most  probably  tbe  victim  was  put  to 
death  before  being  offered. 

The  words  “removed  them  out  of  his  sight,” 
(ve.  18)  are,  of  course,  merely  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  human  modse  of  thought.  No  one  is  ever 
beyond  the  sight  of  God.  Tbe  Kingdom  (tribe) 
of  Judah, was  still  left,  because — though  evi¬ 


dently  up  t*)  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  hie 
contemporary  Uzsiab,  it  bad  been  less  pro- 
greseive.  leea  vigorous,  narrower  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  its  range  of  ideas — there  was  yet  in 
it  a  seed  of  hopefulness  which  in  lerael  had 
utterly  died.  Its  kings  and  priests  were  its  best 
men,  as  we  shall  have  reason  see  in  later  les¬ 
sons.  In  Israel,  great  opportunities  and  privil¬ 
eges  were  prostituted  to  ignoble  enda;  in  Judah, 
though  one  king  or  another  might  fall  away 
from  religion  and  from  right,  this  was  but 
temporary  ;  tbe  power  of  religion,  though  nar¬ 
row,  was  deep,  and  it  was  felt  in  tbe  places 
where  this  power  upon  the  nation  was  greatest. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  salvation  of  a  State  de- 
penOs  most  of  all  upon  tbe  principles  and  tbe 
conduct  of  those  who  are  in  places  of  influence 
in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  tbe  State.  In  this 
country  any  one  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
classes  may  be  called  to  such  places;  and  there 
is  hardly  any  reason  for  doubt,  that  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  tbe  generation  now 
under  our  infiuence,  tbe  stability  of  our  own 
nation  depends. 
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TriumphH  of  Christianity. 

.S..pt.  12.  Balaam’s  prophecy.  Nam.  24;  10  IV« 

18.  Liavld’s  prophecy.  Ps.  110:  1-7. 

14.  Isaiah’s  prophecy.  Isa.  60;  1-14. 

15.  Daniel’s  prophecy.  Dan.  7 :  9-27 

16.  Jesns’ prophecy.  Matt.  13;  31-85. 

17.  Early  triumphs.  Acts  2;  37.47;  4;  4. 

18.  Topic— The  triumphs  of  Chriailanity. 

Luke  4:  16  22. 

Christianity’s  greatest  triumph,  to  which  all 
others  are  due  and  from  which  all  others  have 
cone,  is  her  loyalty  to  tbe  person  of  Christ. 
She  perceived  and  preached  that  “tbe  force 
which  startt-d”  and  sustained  “tbe  religion  of 
Jesus  was  the  Person  of  Jesus.  Christ  was  His 
own  Christianity.  Cbri»t  as  the  core  of  His 
own  Gospel  ”  “It  was  tbe  manifestation  of 
Christ  that  converted”  Hie  apostles,  “the  love 
of  Christ  that  conttrained  them,  tbe  power  of 
Christ  that  impelled  them."  “Tbe  Gospel  of 
Corist  is  the  Gospel  of  a  Person  who  saves  men 
from  sin.”  Through  all  the  centuries,  since 
the  Crucifixion  and  tbe  ascension,  Christianity 
has  always  held  before  men  tbe  sublime  and 
saving  Person,  J^sue  Christ.  Clouds  have  over¬ 
shadowed  her.  temptations  have  allured  her, 
and  tempests  beat  against  her;  but  loyalty  to 
Christ  has  always  been  her  distinguishing  mark. 
It  was  tbe  unique  and  supreme  place  which  hia 
Person  and  name  held  in  her  teaching,  speech, 
and  life  which  gave  to  tbe  believers  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  to  the  movement  the  name  of 
Christianity.  The  sublime  self-assertion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  unparalleled.  He  claimed 
to  be  God's  Sm,  and  to  reveal  bis  Person.  He 
commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  and 
yet  He  Himself  never  repented.  When  His 
apostles  went  forth  they  preached  a  Person,  not 
a  Philosophy.  Und<>r  tbe  spell  of  Peter’s  first 
sermon  his  bearers  cried  out,  “Brethren,  what 
shall  we  dof”  The  definite  answer  turned  their 
eyes,  mind,  heart,  faith  to  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  Paul’s  glory  that  he  “preached 
Christ.”  They  wrought  their  many  and  mar¬ 
vellous  miracles  in  the  name  of  no  occult 
Science;  but  in  tbe  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Through  Him  men  were  saved,  sanctified,  and 
sustained.  “Other  foundation  could  no  man 
lay.  ’  Tbe  fifteenth  chap^er  of  Acts  ia  tbe  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  signi¬ 
ficant  discussions  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
What  tbe  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  to  Civil  Liberty  this  chapter 
into  Religious  Liberty.  Judiism  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  supplant  tbe  Saviour  with  a  System. 
Christianity’s  four  greatest  leaders  and  beet 
interpreters  were  participants  in  that  memorable 


scene.  To  their  united  effort  that  movement 
owed  its  defeat  Peter,  James,  and  Paul  spoke ; 
but  the  gentle  spirit,  which  guided  in  all  that 
was  done,  tells  us  of  John’s  influence.  In  the 
heat  of  that  furnace  Paul  forged  the  keen  lance 
which  he  uses  in  Gal  i.  8  “Though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  preach  unto  you  any 
other  Goepel.  let  him  be  anathema.”  For  tbe 
maintenance  of  this  principle  the  Reformation 
was  waged.  Let  us  never  forget  loyal  followera 
as  well  as  valiant  leader.  The  Millennium  has 
not  yet  come,  neither  have  we  assembled  before 
God’s  flnal  Judgment  Throne,  nevertheless, 
Jesus  Christ  has  already  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name.  Christ’s  triumph  is  tbe  triumph 
of  eternal  truth.  Christianity  has  won  all  her 
triumphs  because  she  championed  tbe  glad 
tidings  of  a  Perbonal  Baviour,  for  a  personal 
sinner. 

Next  in  importance  to  love  and  loyalty  to 
Cbi  let’s  Person  comes  love  and  loyalty  to 
Christ’s  people  Jesus  Christ  did  not  bring 
Religion  into  tbe  world.  It  was  here  before  He 
came  What  Paul  said  to  tbe  Athenians,  “I 
perceive  that  you  are  very  religious,"  might 
have  been  said,  with  equal  truth,  of  and  to 
every  race.  Religious  prejudice  and  race  preju¬ 
dice  have  always  been  and  continue  to  be  two  of 
Christianity’s  mightiest  and  bitterest  oppo- 
nenie  They  crucified  Christ  They  persecuted 
His  followers.  In  later,  as  well  as  in  earlier, 
times,  they  have  always  impeded  tbe  work.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  a  Jew  that  a  Greek  or  a 
Roman  could  be  saved.  Their  narrow  prejudice 
made  them  almost  ready  to  abandon  a  God  who 
loved  everybody,  and  led  them  to  turn  away  in 
abhorrence  from  a  (Saviour  who  died  for  all. 
Christ’s  farewell  commission  meant  universal 
Brotherhood.  It  took  even  the  apostles  many 
years  to  learn  the  truth  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  ’  ’ 
forced  men,  if  they  obeyed  it,  to  preach  to 
others  that  which  they  bad  accepted  for  them¬ 
selves  In  the  Old  Testament,  “brother”  meant 
one  of  the  same  family,  or  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
In  tbe  New  Testament,  but  after  a  long  time,  it 
begins  to  have  something  of  its  world  wide  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  one  of  tbe  great  glories  and 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  achieved  not  by  the 
might  of  tbe  sword,  but  by  tbe  leaven  of  the 
Goepel,  that  all  men  are  coming  to  understand 
as  never  before  that  all  are  brethren.  Before  the 
War  of  tbe  Rebellion  had  ended,  we  had  come 
to  understand  that  the  black  man  was  our 
brother.  We  began  war  with  Spain  because  we 
felt  that  we  were  brethren  to  tbe  weaker  Cubans 
as  well  as  to  tbe  haughty  Spaniards.  “Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  tbe  least  of  these 
My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.”  The  worth 
of  the  Cuban  as  prospective  citizen  of  this  or 
.f  any  other  land  has  nothing  to  do  with  de¬ 
termining  tbe  quest  one  of  brotberboxi.  His 
humanity  settles  that. 

The  Christian  home  ia  one  of  Christianity’s 
great  triumphs.  When  Cbriatianity  began, 
woman  was  man’s  inferior  always,  and  often  hia 
slave.  It  was  not  long  before  even  tbe  heathen 
were  obliged  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  tbe 
Christian  woman  and  tbe  Christian  home. 
Realizing  the  source  from  which  their  richest, 
largest  blessings  have  come,  women  have  alvays 
been  Christ  a  most  loyal  and  loving  disciples. 
No  act  of  cruelty  or  treachery  against  Him  was 
ever  perpetrated  by  a  w.iman  when  He  was  on 
earth.  For  Him,  Pilate’s  wife  interceded. 
Women  were  first  at  the  Hepu  cbre  that  glad 
Resurrection  morning.  In  all  tbe  centuries  since 
then.  Christianity  has  been  their  most  chival¬ 
rous  champion.  Not  fully  understanding  Christ 
and  Hie  plan.  Christianity  did  not  a<ways  fully 
understand  tbe  place  and  part  that  woman  was 
to  have  in  the  movement  of  tbe  centuries.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  it  was  where  Christianity  bad 
gone,  and  only  there,  that  woman  .found  tbe 
largest  freedom,  and  the  purest  life.  Men  may 
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boast  that  they  are  the  builders  of  natioos;  but 
it  is  the  joy  of  women  that  they  are  the  makers 
of  homes.  What  these  homes  are  determines 
what  the  nation  will  be.  History  knows  no 
more  valiant  strugRle,  fought  against  greater 
odds,  than  that  which  woman  has  waged  in 
order  that  home  may  be  a  heaven  on  earth. 

Power  has  been  the  goal  in  much  that  man 
has  done.  Purity  has  been  the  aspiration  and 
inspiration  of  women.  To  be  queen  of  that 
marvellous  realm  called  home,  where  love  main 
tains  purity  and  peace,  this  is  her  goal.  Her 
devotion  to  Christianity  is  the  gratitude  she 
pays  to  Him  who  would  protect  her  from  lustful 
thought,  and  give  her  child  a  place  in  bis  arms. 

Another  of  Christianity’s  great  triumphs  is 
her  supremacy  over  the  world’s  pomp,  pelf,  and 
power.  She  “switches  souls  from  valley  lines 
to  mountain  lines.’’  In  the  wilderness  her 
founder  turned  from  a  material  to  a  spiritual 
throne.  To  the  wondering  Pilate  He  explained, 
“My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would 
My  lervants  tight  for  it.’’  He  commanded  Peter 
to  sheathe  bis  sword  in  the  Uarden  and  then 


Children’s  Department 


STRAY'  THOUGHTS. 

Grumble  ?  No;  what's  the  good  ? 
If  it  availed.  I  would; 

But  It  doesn’t  a  bit— 

Not  It. 

Laugh?  Yes;  a hy  not? 

'Tls  better  than  crying,  a  lot; 

We  were  made  to  be  glad. 

Not  sad. 

Sing  ?  Why,  yes,  to  be  surs; 

We  shall  better  endure 
If  the  heart's  full  of  song 
All  day  long. 

Love?  Yes;  unceasingly. 

Ever  increasingly. 

Friends'  burdens  bearing. 

Their  sorrows  sharing. 

Their  happiness  making; 

For  pattern  taking 
The  One  above 


Who  Is  Love. 


—Joan  Somerset. 


My  isrvants  bght  for  it.”  He  commanded  Peter  '  HARRIET  WILCOX’S  SUBSCRIPTION. 

to  Bheatoe  bis  b word  in  the  Garden  and  then  -T.j-cannot  understand  why  you  always  have 
healed  the  wound  which  had  just  been  made.  ~  ■■  -  ,, 

His  disciples  forsook  all  to  follow  Him.  “Man’s  yo"'  allowance  _v^en 

apirit  of  heavioesa,  like  any  other  heavineee.  ie  pay-day  comee  around  and  I  am  always  behind 
caused  by  the  earth’s  attraction.”  “Take  in  my  accounts, ”  said  Harriet  Wilcox  to  her 


away  the  earth  and  you  take  away  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  If  Christianity  can  do  anything,  she  can 
take  away  the  earth.’’  Her  founder  came  “To 


sister  Agnes. 

“You  do  not  calculate^and  I  do,  that  is  the 


bind  up  the  broken -heartec  ;  to  prcxilaim  liberty  difference,”  replied  her  sister, 
to  the  captives;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn;  to  “1  subscribed  a  dollar  to  tbe  ‘Girl’s  Mission- 
give  unto  them,  beauty  for  ^hm,  the  oil  of  joy  Society,’  and  it  must  be  paid  this  week.  I 
for  mournirg,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  .  .  , 

spirit  of  heaviness.”  He  emptied  Himeeif  of  have  been  spoken  to  by  the  Secretary  twice  re- 

the  glcry  which  He  had  with  tbe  Father.  The  garding  it.  I  do  not  think  it  very  nice  in  her 

realization  of  tbe  founder  is  the  ideal  of  the  to  speak  of  it  either  1  used  to  like  Helen 

follower.  _  Waters  before  she  was  made  Secretary  and  Treas- 

STRAMGE  PERSECUTION  IN  RUSSIA.  urer  of  that  Society,  but  now  I  do  not  like  her 

at  all.  ” 

For  several  months  past,  word  has  been  reach- 

mg  England  concernipg  he  slow  said  Agnes.  “I  aubecribed  fifty  cents  and  paid 

and  pretent  severe  straits  of  a  persecuted  Bible  ...  t  u  j  t  ^  ■ 

.  r>  ..w  at  once  while  I  had  it.  I  could  not  give 

w^xbAwkiA  frzA  I  lit  IprkKvntmn  llE\ialrnE\_  » 


people,  the  Dukobrotsy,  or  otherwise  Doukho-  ■  j  i 

u  r  ..o  •  u  u.  .1  u  .<  i.  “ore,  and  make  the  other  neceasary  expendi- 

brotsi,  “Spirit  rgbters,  whose  weapons  are  “not  I .  .  .u  ^  ■  .. 

I  ll  j  u  t  1*  -4.  .ituresfor  the  month.  Aunt  Jane  says  if  we 

carnal,  and  whom  the  stern  military  spirit  of  , .  ,  .  ^  ....... 

o  ■  j  -  4  4-  J4  J4  would  be  good  financiers,  wo  must  ‘live  within 


Russian  administration  seems  determined  to  ,  ,, 

break  or  else  destroy.  They  dwell  in  the  Prov-  °  ^  , 

.  .  ,  ,  '  '  .  .  4  I  “UBt  get  that  dollar,  somehow,  before  next 

ince  of  Tinis,  and  are  opposed  in  conscience  too,-  j  m  .u  u  4-  i  o- 

,  u  u  liri  1  j  -4  4  Sunday,  and  Father  ssys  he  entirely  dll acproves 

army  service;  for  which  the  local  administration  ,  ,  .  i  t  ^  J  n 


of  the  Caucasus  has  of  late  years  begun  a  syste 
matic  scattering  and  exiling  of  them,  with  re- 


of  my  drawing  money  before  it  is  due,  and  will 
not  advance  it  to  me.  1  wish  I  had  not  bought 
that  new  tie  and  that  half  lound  box  of  choco- 


strictions  so  arbitrary  and  rigorous  as  to  put  all  ,  4  t  j  j  4  j  4u  ^  <• 

,  4  4  *  Tu  T,,.  iBtes  I  did  not  need  them,  anyway.” 

means  of  self  support  out  of  their  reach.  The  u  ,  ji  1  j  .u 

•*  u  4  j  t  4  .u  14  “I  would  gladly  lend  you  the  money  for  the 

community  has  existed  for  a  century,  thrifty  .  •  4-  x,  •  4  .  .  ,  „ 

,  -4^  L  j  -o  I  Bubscripticn,  Hairiet,  but  you  know  Father  has 

and  prosperous,  with  orphans  and  widows  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  , 

houses,  etc.,  and  a  fund  for  the  event  of  such  “bsolutely  torbidden  me  to  lend  you  any  rnore, 

pressure  as  they  are  now  feeliig,  of  some  £4,C00,  j  '  is  a  very  a  a  1  you  are  ge  ing 


an  amount,  however,  inadequate  for  the  appal- 
ing  reality  now  before  them.  They  must  now 
emigrate,  permission  to  do  which  baa  now  been 


“1  owe  you  two  dollars  now,  you  darling,  and 
you  have  not  dunned  me  for  it  once.  You  are  a 
dear,  not  to  have  told  Father  of  it.  Those  were 


gained  through  an  appeal  to  the  kind  hearted  ,  ^ .4. 

Empress  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Caucasus,  payment  of  subscriptions,  too,  now  I  think 
among  whose  rude  villages  tbe  policy  of  the  of  it.  One  dollar  toward  that  wheeled  chair  the 


Viceroy,  Prince  Galitsin,  ie  dispersing  them. 

Two  of  their  prominent  men  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  have  reach^  England,  where,  in  Essex,  tbe 


ladies  got  for  old  Mrs.  Barton,  a  most  worthy 
object.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  subscribed  so 


followers  of  Tolstoy  have  a  colony,  members  of  much ;  the  other  dollar,  let  me  see,  what  did 
which  are  much  interested  in  the  Dukobrctsy.  that  go  for  T” 

When  in  an  interview  one  of  these  men,  Ivan  “Fifty  cents  for  hymn  books  we  got  forCbris- 
Evin,  asked  Gslitxin  that  a  little  m»rcy  should  4i._  ..,.1  «i4„  „-.,4-  41.  4  ci  1. 

be  shown  them,  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  Endeavor,  and  fifty  cents  for  that  Fresh 

work  for  etroings  in  order  to  feed  their  cbil-  Fund,  Harriet.” 

dren ;  and  he  anawfred,  that  no  leniency  could  ”0,  yee,  1  remember  now.  All  good  objects, 
be  shown  them,  becauw  thty  were  unwilling  to  but  I’m  going  to  begin  to  calculate  as  you  do. 
obey  tbe  authorities ;  his  reply  was,  “We  do  »  4  4u  j  .  4l  41.  . 

wish  to  obey  the  authorities  We  readily  psy  ®“‘*  ^‘'®  ®*^®' 

all  tbe  taxes,  and  in  general  we  are  ready  to  this.” 

comply  with  anything  that  is  demanded,  bow-  Agnes  was  called  away  to  do  an  errand  for  her 
ever  difficult;  but  only  one  thing  we  cannot  do:  mother,  and  when  Harriet  was  left  alone  ehe 
we  cannot  do  that  which  our  conscience  forbids  u  44  4i.  ,•  ...  4 

iwiuiuD  began  to  turn  over  tbe  dollar  matter  in  her 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  baa  written  in  their  behalf  mind.  Bhe  would  be  ashamed  to  meet  the 
an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.  Treasurer  again  without  paying  her  eubscrip- 
^eral  hundre^  of  them  have  embarked  for  tion.  She  dared  not  ask  Aunt  Jane  for  it.  for 


Cyprus,  under  tbe  permission  to  emigrate, 
whenos  to  go  thence  they  know  not. 


she  already  owed  her  a  half  dollar,  borrowed 


Mr.  Henry  U.  Swinnerton,  who  sends  us  a  months  before.  Aunt  Jane  was  going  away 
copy  of  tbs  shove  *PPMiI  to  the  benevolent,  says  in  s  week  and  that  must  be  paid.  She  would 

have  her  father  and  mother  and  Agnes  know 
Tolstoy’s  trsnalstor,  will  set  as  Treasurer,  it  *“®  that  ehe  borrowed  that  fifty  cents 

snyoDS  with  s  big  hesht  is  moved  to  proffer  as  Aunt  Jane  to  give  to  the  “Auxilisrv  of  the 


snyoDS  1 
istonce. 


Woman’s  Board.’ 


She  was  in  a  quandry,  but  at  that  moment 
Sally,  the  little  maid,  who  waited  on  the  table 
and  the  door,  made  her  appearance  in  the  hall 
and  she  called  her  into  her  room  and  said: 

“1  want  to  speak  to  you.  Sally,  can  you  lend 
me  a  dollar  for  a  week  T  I  have  an  extra  use 
for  money  just  now,  and  I  don’t  like  to  draw 
my  allowance  ahead.” 

'  O,  certainly,  Miss  Harriet,”  said  Sally, 
with  an  air  of  great  importance  that  she  should 
be  censidered  of  such  good  monetary  Etandfng 
that  Miss  Harriet  would  wish  to  borrow  a  whole 
dollar  of  her. 

Sally  went  to  a  little  box  which  she  kept 
locked  up  in  the  bureau  drawer  in  her  room, 
and  took  out  a  new  dollar  bill.  She  had  two 
older  bills,  but  so  long  as  Mies  Hairiet  was 
borrowing  of  her  she  wished  to  give  her  the 
cleanest,  best  looking  bill  she  had.  There  were 
five  dollars  all  told  in  that  little  box,  and  Sally 
had  been  saving  it  from  her  earnings  to  send  to 
her  mother  to  help  her  with  the  rent,  as  her 
father  bad  been  ill  and  out  of  work.  Ihere 
were  many  things  that  Sally  would  have  liked 
to  have  bought  for  bereelf  with  that  money,  but 
she  reeolutely  put  away  all  tbe  temptations  of 
“V'anity  Fair,”  and  kept  her  money  for  her 
mol  her. 

“Now  I  feel  relieved,’’  thought  Harriet,  “and 
I  will  go  right  to  Helen  Waters’  house  and  pay 
my  eubecription  and  have  it  off  my  mind. 

Harriet  Wilcox  paid  her  subecription  and 
gave  no  thoegbt  to  the  added  debt  she  had  in¬ 
curred.  She  was  spoken  of  as  very  gennrous 
and  charitable,  usually  giving  a  larger  amount 
to  objects  presented  than  the  rest  of  tbe  girls. 
Harriet  liked  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list  and 
tee  her  name  in  conspicuous  places. 

When  her  father  handed  her  her  allowance  for 
the  next  month,  there  were  so  many  things  she 
wanted  for  herself  ibat  ehe  did  not  do  as  she 
should  have  done,  go  immediately  and  settle  her 
debts.  She  had  seen  some  pretty  shirt  waists 
at  the  shops,  marked  down,  and  she  always  had 
an  eye  for  bargains — it  would  be  a  great  saving 
to  take  advantage  of  that  sale — and  there  were 
other  things  she  wanted  and  tbe  money  slipped 
away  so  quickly  she  thought  she  must  have  h  st 
some  of  it  out  of  her  pocket  book. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  worry  over  debts  they 
incur.  They  do  not  intend  to  borrow  and  not 
pay  back  by  any  means,  but  they  carelessly  put 
off,  and  put  off,  their  indebtedness,  allowing 
themselves  to  use  the  money  cn  hand  for  some¬ 
thing  they  want  at  the  time.  Harriet  Wilcox 
was  fast  drifting  into  this  habit,  which  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  hindrance  to  an  upright,  honest  character. 

Bally  wanted  the  dollar  to  send  to  her  mother, 
but  the  weeks  went  on,  and  Miss  Harriet  never 
alluded  to  it.  She  had  probably  forgotten  the 
transaction  entirely,  Sally  reasoned.  She  did 
not  like  to  speak  to  Miss  Harriet  and  put  her  in 
mild  of  it.  She  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Agnes 
and  quite  confidential  with  her  in  talking  over 
her  home  trials,  but  she  would  not  be  disloyal 
to  Miss  Harriet  by  consulting  Miss  Agnes  about 
the  borrowed  dollar,  especially  as  Mias  Harriet 
had  exacted  a  promise  from  her  that  she  would 
not  tell  any  one  about  it. 

One  night,  -just  after  dinner  was  over,  a  mes¬ 
sage  came  to  Sally.  Her  father  was  dead  and 
ter  mother  wished  her  to  come  home  at  once. 
Miss  Harriet  was  spending  the  day  with  a 
friend.  Sally  knew  how  much  that  extra  dollar 
would  be  needed  at  that  time,  and  ahe  was 
tempted  to  tell  Mias  Harriet’s  mother  of  it,  but 
ehe  remembered  her  promise  and  she  well  knew 
Mis.  ,7ilcox  would  be  very  much  put  out  with 
Miss  Harriet,  if  she  knew  it,  for  she  had  heard 
the  mother  talking  severely  to  her  one  morning 
in  tbe  breakfast-room  about  her  reckless  way  of 
managing  money  matters. 

When  Harriet  came  home  she  was  sorry  to 
bear  of  Sally’s  trouble  and  the  remembrance  of 
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'the  debt  came  to  her  mind.  It  was  the  ead  of 
the  month  and  ae  usual  she  was  out  of  money, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  the  next  installment. 

The  next  day,  Harriet  was  taken  very  ill.  The 
physician  said  she  was  coming  down  with  a 
fever.  She  had  always  been  blessed  with  good 
health  and  it  was  faard^for  her  to  be  so  ill.  One 
thing  after  another  came  to  her  mind.  Poor 
little  Sally,  who  was  in  such  great  trouble,  acd 
the  remembrance  of  her  debt  to  her.  What  was 
charity  in  the  eyis  of  the  Lord  when  it  was 
done  at  some  one  elee’e  expense  ?  It  was  Agnes 
and  Aunt  Jane  and  Sally  who  had  given  to 
those  worthy  objects,  not  she.  She  had  been 
receiving  credit  that  did  not  belong  to  her. 
What  if  she  should  become  unconscious  and  die 
with  her  debt  to  Sally  unpaid  ?  Sally  had  prom 
ised  not  to  tell,  perhaps  she  never  would,  but 
that  did  not  make  the  sin  any  the  less  he  nous 
God  knew  that  she  had  been  dishonest. 

While  these  thoughts  were  troubling  her,  her 
good  mother  put  her  soft  hand  on  her  feverish 
head,  and  smoothed  back  the  hair  that  fell  over 
her  aching  forehead.  She  spoke  to  her  with 
sweet  words  and  emiled  so  lovingly  upon  her. 
“Dear,  good  child,’’  she  whispered,  “I  am  very 
sorry  you  are  so  ill  but  1  hope  soon  you  will  be 
better.  ’  ’ 

‘  O,  mamma,”  exclaimed  Harriet,  bursting 
into  tears,  “I  am  not  a  good  child.  I’ve  been 
giving  money  to  help  on  the  Lord’s  work  that 
was  not  my  own  at  all  and  people  think  I  have 
been  so  generous.  I  have  used  my  own  money 
for  my  own  selfish  wishes  and  used  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  for  my  charities.”  And  Harriet 
told  her  mother  about  her  debts  to  Agnes,  to 
Aunt  Jane  and  to  poor  little  Sally.  “I  will 
never  ask  but  this  once  to  have  my  allowance 
advanced,  but  if  father  would  only  do  it,  I  could 
settle  my  indebtedness,  and  not  feel  as  I  lie 
here  that  1  am  a  dishonest,  unprincipled  girl. 
It  makes  me  so  wretched  to  think  of  it.” 

Of  course  Harriet’s  father  helped  her  settle 
those  debts  at^once,  and  her  coc science  being 
quieted,  she  soon  got  well.  But  after  that  time 
she  “calculated”  her  finances,  and  had  as  much 
of  a  horror  of  debt  as  all  good  principled,  up¬ 
right,  honest  people  have.  Sdsvn  Tkall  Perry. 

“CONORB8S  FOR  FATHERS.” 

The  comments  of  a  porter  in  a  sleeper  to  the 
ladies  who  occupied  a  section,  talking  over  the 
discussions  of  the  Congress,  and  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  them  is  well  worth  recording. 

“You  have  just  been  to  de  mudder’s  meeting. 
I  reckon,”  he  said,  ae  he  stood  on  the  platform 
at  one  of  the  railway  stations  while  the  two  del¬ 
egates  who  had  taken  a  little  airing  were  near 
him  waiting  for  the  call  “all  aboard,”  before 
entering  the  car  again.  They  assented,  and  he 
said:  “I  think  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  if 
dey  would  have  some  Congresses  for  the  fad- 
ders.  ’  ’ 

“Mudders  know  how  to  bring  up  their  chillen 
well  enuf.  ”  he  continued  emphatically,  laying 
the  etrees  upon  the  word  “mudders,”  “but  it 
would  be  a  mighty  good  thing,  'pears  to  me  to 
have  some  meetin’s  for  the  .  fadders.  Moat  of 
them  don’t  know  how  to  treat  dere  wives  ordere 
chillen.  Dey  think  the  wives  can  do  anything 
and  eat  anything  and  the  chillen,  too,  but  dey 
must  be  looked  after  and  have  good  dinners  and 
all  de  comforts. 

“I’m  not  one  of  dat  kind,  but  lots  of  ’em  are. 
When  I  go  home  and  stop  at  de  butcher’s,  I 
get  meat  enuf  for  Sal  and  the  chillen  and  just 
like  to  see  dem  have  what  I  do  myself.  But  I 
tell  you  most  of  the  fadders  are  awful  selfish 
creatures,  and  yet,”  grinning  and  showing  his 
ivories,  “de’re  so  high  and  mighty  dey  just  feel 
de’re  lords  of  creation  and  would  wonder,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  what  in  de  world  people  would  talk  about 
if  dey  called  a  ladder’s  Congres.”  “De  mud¬ 
ders  are  de  salt  of  de  urf,  and  de  fadders  are  de 
ones  dat  need  to  be  discussed  about  according 
what  I  think.” 


ms  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT. 

Jn»t  a  little  here  and  there,  boye; 

Snch  a  trifling  thing,  yon  think; 

A  dime  for  a  yellow  novel. 

And  another  one  for  drink; 

A  little  spent  in  the  card  room, 

A  nickel  or  a  c'gar. 

Bnt,  oh.  <)o  you  ever  think,  boys, 

'Tie  the  liitle  things  make  or  mar  ? 

Just  a  little  while  from  the  home,  boys. 

And,  ah  I  your  unwary  feet 

Will  be  lured  to  sin-stained  bypaths 
That  will  lead  to  ruin's  broad  street; 

It  is  just  the  first  wrong  thought,  boys. 

Just  a  few  vile  words,  ah  me  I 

And  your  curitnt  of  life  is  changing. 

Yon  are  drifting  out  to  sea. 

Where  no  human  hand  can  save  you, 
Rudderles-,  hopeless,  and  lost; 

Don’t  yon  think  these  boasted  pleasures 
Are  bought  at  a  fearful  cost? 

'Tis  the  little  things  that  count,  boys. 

That  make  up  the  mighty  whole; 

'Tis  the  little  thoughts  and  deeds,  boys. 

In  the  balance  against  your  soul. 

—Our  Young  People. 

JOSE’S  LESSON. 

By  Helen  F.  Huntington. 

Joed  sat  very  still,  with  chubby  hands  clasped 
around  bis  knees,  wa'.ching  his  chameleons  tak¬ 
ing  their  dinner.  There  were  Nito,  Tito  and 
Lola,  each  fastened  by  altiny  chain  to  the  strip 
of  matting  at  his  feet,  so  near  that  he  could  see 
their  long  thread-like  tongues  darting  in  and 
out  to  catch  the  flies  and  bugs  which  were  buz¬ 
zing  lazily  about  in  the  sun.  It  takes  very  good 
eyes  to  see  ^this,  I  'can  assure  youi  for  their 
t'nguea  are  not  much  larger  than  a  single  hair, 
though  quite  as  long  as  their  bodies,  and  they 
dart  them  in  and  out  ae  quickly  aeyou  can  wink 
your  eye.  Perhaps  that  is  why  people  in  very 
old  times  th  ught  the  chameleon  lived  on  air. 

They  were  such  stupid  looking  creaturos  that 
one  would  not  suppose  them  able  to  catch  their 
own  dinner,  but  if  you  would  have  watched 
them  as  closely  as  Jose  used  to  do,  every  now 
and  then  you  would  have  seen  a  fly  get  caught 
on  the  viscid  fluid- like  glue,  which  covers  the 
little  tongue  and  from  which  insects  can  not  es 
cape.  Joe6  also  liked  to  see  the  slow  change  of 
colors  reflected  on  their  bodies,  turning  them 
from  dusky  gray  to  dull  red  and  green  and 
violet  as  they  paesed  objects  of  different  colors. 
But  that  was  not  all  Joe^  was  doing.  He  was 
minding  baby  Leza,  who  now  had  fallen  asleep 
beside  him,  with  her  round,  rosy  face  covered 
with  fly- netting. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day  of  the  Mexican  summer. 
Jose  could  see  the  white  heat  waves  quivering 
across  the  plains;  but  a  cool  coast  wind  stirred 
the  palm  leaves  above  his  head  and  made  him 
pretty  comfortable.  As  the  lizards  were  used  to 
heat  he  did  not  think  they  minded  it.  You  see 
he  forgot  that  they  were  chained  in  the  sun  out 
of  reach  of  water  and  shade,  and  could  not  run 
about  in  cool,  moist  places  among  rocks  and 
ferns,  catching  fat  water  bugs,  as  they  used  to 
do  before  he  took  them  away  from  their  homes. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Jose  was  a  very  careless 
little  boy.  and  often  forgot  to  feed  his  pets  when 
he  was  not  playing  with  them,  and  Leza,  who 
did  not  know  any  better,  used  to  worry  them 
whenever  they  were  left  within  her  reach. 

Joe6  leaned  back  and  closed  bis  eyes,  for  the 
warm  air  made  him  very  drowsy.  Suddenly 
something  caught  him  roughly  by  the  shculder 
and,  looking  up,  he  eaw  the  great  gray  body  of 
a  monster  chameleon  close  beside  him.  Without 
a  word  he  took  Joe6  under  one  arm  and  the 
baby  under  the  other  and  ran  off  over  hot  eands 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  Joe^  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  even  scream  for  help,  and  the 
lizard  held  him  so  tight  in  its  claws  that  he  was 
almost  choked.  When  he  looked  at  the  baby, 
he  thought  she  must  be  dead,  for  she  was  so 
very  pale  and  her  eyes  were  closed. 

By  and  by  they  reached  a  circle  of  great  rocks 
and  palm  trees,  with  a  cool  spring  bubbling  in 


the  midst,  and  around  it  were  seated  a  family 
of  chameleons  as  comfcrtably  as  he  used  to  live 
in  his  own  little  adobe  house  under  the  palms. 
They  all  gathered  around  Joe6  while  the  chame¬ 
leon  that  held  him  tied  him  by  one  arm  to  a 
stout  shrub  and  Leza  to  another;  then  they 
took  him  up  and  passed  him  from  one  to  another, 
making  a  noise  that  almost  deafened  him,  which 
he  supposed  was  their  way  of  talking.  After 
they  had  amused  themselves  with  him  roughly 
for  a  long  time,  they  threw  him  down  and  went 
away  leaving  him  very  much  bruised  and 
frightened. 

All  day  long  the  hot  Eun  shone  down  on  Joe6 
and  his  sister,  making  them  very  thirsty,  but 
the  spring  was  just  out  of  reach.  The  next 
mornirg  the  chameleon  came  down  to  see  them 
again  and  offered  them  food  and  water,  hut  it 
was  such  queer  tasting  food  that  they  could  not 
eat  it.  The  baby  only  drank  a  little  water  and 
cried  pitifully  all  the  time.  Oh,  how  wearily 
the  time  passed  I  Joee  thought  of  bis  home  in 
the  cool,  pleasant  valley  of  San  Jacinto,  of  the 
shaded  spot  in  the  garden  where  he  used  to  sit 
with  the  baby,  eating  his  simple  meal  of  tor- 
tillos,  as  happy  as  any  b'y  could  be.  Then  he 
looked  at  Leza  lying  helpless  and  sick  beside 
him,  and  tried,  with  all  his  might,  to  free  him¬ 
self  and  break  the  rope  that  bound  him.  A  few 
threads  snapped  and  began  to  unravel,  so  he 
tried  again,  but  this  time  the  chameleon  saw 
him  and  ran  toward  him  with  a  growl  of  rage. 
He  shut  his  eyes  tight— and  waked  I 

The  baby  was  sitting  beside  him  laughing 
and  pounding  his  head  with  round,  fat  fists. 
Joee  rubbed  bis  eyes  and  looked  around  with 
wonder  and  joy  to  find  himself  at  home.  The 
poor  little  lizards  lay  panting  in  the  sun,  their 
drinking  trough  overturned  and  dry.  “Oh, 
Leza,”  he  said,  ‘  I’ve  had  a  dreadful,  awful 
dream  and  I’m  going  to  let  the  poor  little 
things  free  to  run  home  and  find  their  own  peo¬ 
ple”  The  baby  nodded  and  laughed  and  tried 
to  reach  Tito,  who  had  crawled  to  the  edge  of 
the  mattirg.  Jose  wished  Leza  was  a  little 
bigger  so  that  he  could  talk  to  her  and  make 
her  understand  about  the  dream.  He  called 
Juanita  to  sit  in  bis  place,  and,  taking  up  his 
pets  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  hurt  them,  be 
carried  them  down  to  the  rocks  by  the  green 
ferns  and  set  them  free  once  more 

That  night  when  his  mother  was  putting  the 
baby  to  bed  Jose  told  her  all  about  his  dream, 
and  she  said:  “Ah,  Jose,  let  that  remind  us 
always  to  be  good  to  poor,  dumb  creatures. — 
Our  Animal  Friends. 


A  PLACE  FOR  KVERTTHI>0  AND  BTERVTHINO 
IN  IT8  PLACE. 

John  Albion  Andrew,  the  great  war  Governor 
of  MaEsacbusetts,  had  the  good  fortuce  to  spend 
bis  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  Maine.  His  father 
and  mother,  though  of  genial  humor,  were  rigid 
disciplinarians;  and  be  had  occasion  in  after 
life  to  thank  them  for  training  him  to  orderly 
habits  in  small  every-day  matters. 

One  of  bis  sisters  related  not  long  before  her 
death,  which  occurred  in  1897,  that  Albion  was 
summoned  home  from  school  one  day  by  hia 
mother,  who  merely  pointed  to  the  boy's  cap, 
which  he  bad  carelessly  left  on  the  flcor.  The 
hint  was  enough.  Without  a  word  he  picked  up 
the  cap,  hung  it  on  the  proper  peg,  and  promptly 
went  back  to  school. 

Tie  father  also  strictly  enforced  the  rule,  “A 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place.”  A  pitchfork,  in  common  use  for  fod¬ 
dering  the  cattle,  was  always  to  be  kept  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  corner  of  the  barn,  where  be 
could  lay  bis  band  on  it  in  the  night,  without 
a  lantern.  On  one  occasion,  be  felt  for  it  in 
vain,  and  called  the  boys  to  account.  With  a 
mixture  of  chagrin  and  amusement,  they  re¬ 
ported  that  “Father  was  mighty  particular  fo 
the  fork  wasn’t  more'n  two  inches  out  of  place 
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Baking  Powder 
IS  THE  BEST. 

A  pure^  cream  of  tartar 
powder. 

Greatest  in  Leavening 
Strength, 

It  makes  lightest,  sweetest, 
most  wholesome  food. 


A  CATNIP  STORY. 

We  met  some  little  girls  going  along  the 
country  road  not  long  since  with  their  arms  full 
of  catnip.  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
that  catnipT  ’  we  a<>ked. 

“It  is  for  our  cats, ’’  one  of  the  little  girls 
replied.  “We  are  going  to  dry  it  so  if  they  get 
ill  this  winter  we  can  give  them  ca'nip  tea.” 

It  was  interesting  to  those  little  girls  as  we 
talked  by  the  road  aide,  to  hear  about  tbe  catnip 
that  was  picked  and  taken  to  Lincoln  Park  to 
give  to  the  animals  there.  The  experiment  had 
not  been  made  before,  and  the  keenera  of  the 
Zoo  were  curious  to  know  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  their  charges  and  chis  is  the  report  they 
made  of  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  herb. 

The  scent  of  the  plant  filled  the  whole  place, 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  parrot’s  cor¬ 
ner,  tbe  two  gaudily  attired  macaws  set  up  a 
note  that  drowned  thought  and  made  for  the 
side  of  the  cage,  poking  their  bsaks  and  claws 
thriugb.  When  the  catnip  was  brought  near 
thim,  they  became  nearly  frantic.  They  were 
givea  some  and  devoured  it,  stem,  leaf  and 
blossom,  with  an  avidity  commensurate  with 
the  noise  of  their  voices. 

The  keeper  and  tbe  catnip  carrier  then  made 
for  tbe  cage  of  Billy,  the  African  leopard.  Be¬ 
fore  tbe  front  of  his  cage  was  reached  he  had 
bounded  from  tbe  shelf  whereon  he  lay,  appar¬ 
ently  asleep,  and  stood  expectant  A  double 
handful  of  catnip  was  passed  through  to  tbe 
floor  of  tbe  den.  Never  was  tbe  prey  of  this 
African  dweller  in  wild  state  pounced  upon 
more  rapidly  or  with  more  absolute,  savage  en¬ 
joyment.  First  Billy  ate  a  mouthful  of  the  cat¬ 
nip,  then  he  lay  flat  on  his  back  and  wriggled 
through  tbe  green  mass  until  hie  black-spotted 
yellow  hide  was  filled  with  the  odor.  Then  be 


sat  on  a  bunch  of  the  catnip,  caught  a  leaf 
laden  stem  up  in  either  paw  and  rubbed  hie 
cheeks,  chin,  nose,  eyes  and  bead.  He  ate  an 
additional  mouthful  or  two  and  then  jumped 
back  on  to  the  shelf,  where  he  lay  tbe  very  pic 
ture  of  contentment. 

In  the  tiger’s  cage  there  was  a  very  young,  but 
full  grown  animal.  When  this  great,  curly  baast 
inhaled  the  first  sniff  of  the  catnip,  be  began  to 
mew  like  a  kitten.  Prior  to  this,  tbe  softest 
note  of  his  voice  bad  been  one  which  put  the 
roar  of  tbe  big  maned  South  American  lion  to 
shame.  That  vicious  tiger  and  his  kindly  dia- 
positioned  mate  fairly  reveled  in  the  liberal 
allowance  of  the  plant  wbi^h  was  thrust  into 
their  cage.  They  rolled  about  in  it  and  played 
together  like  six-weeks-old  kittens.  They  mewed  i 
and  purred;  tossed  i;  about,  ate  of  it,  and 
after  getting  as  liberal  a  dose  as  had  Billy,  the 
leopard,  they  likewise  leaped  to  their  respective 
shelves  and  blmked  lazily  at  the  sun. 

Tbe  big  lion.  Major,  was  either  too  dignifiet 
or  too  lazy  to  pay  more  than  a  passing  notice  to 
the  bunch  of  catnip  which  fell  -  to  hie  lot.  He 
ate  a  mouthful  or  two  of  it,  licked  his  chops  in 
a  “that’s  not  half  bad”  way  and  then  went  baca 
to  his  rap,  but  the  three  baby  lions  quarreled 
over  their  allowance,  and  ate  it  every  bit. 


CHASED  BY  A  PRESIDENT. 

Mrs.  McKinley  is  exceedingly  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren.  At  Canton,  before  and  after  the  election 
of  1896,  the  young  boys  and  girls  of  tbe  town, 
knowing  the  reception  which  they  would  find  at 
the  famous  little  bouse  in  Market  street,  had  a 
way  of  running  in  quite  informally  to  see  tbe 
wife  of  tbe  future  President.  One  day  during  a 
rain  storm  a  ragged  little  fellow  walked  up  the 
yard  to  the  porch  and  tried  to  get  in  at  the  door. 
In  some  way  he  bad  beard  that  Mrs.  McKinley 
liked  little  boys,  and  be,  too,  •  anted  the  honor 
of  her  caresses.  And  perhaps  be  should  see  and 
speak  with  the  President  himself — who  could 
tell  f  So  he  marched  bravely  up,  all  by  himself. 
But  he  didn  t  know  bow  to  ring  tbe  bell,  and 
bis  little  knockings  brought  no  res  onse  No 
one  happened  to  hear  him,  be  waited  and 
waited,  hie  heart  sinking  lower  and  lower  under 
his  torn,  dingy  jacket.  After  a  time  hope  and 
courage  tailed  him,  and  he  started  mournfully 
away,  the  tears  gathering  in  hie  big  br<iwn 
eyes.  Some  one  in  tbe  household  saw  him  as 
be  walked  sadly  down  to  the  gate  and  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  McKinley  to  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash  tbe  Pres  dent  elect  ran  out  of 
the  house  hatleee  in  tbe  rain  and  brough*;  the 
lad  back  with  him  where  Mrs.  McKinley’s  kind¬ 
ness  and  a  big  plate  of  ice-cream  rewarded  him 
for  all  his  trials. 

It  is  not  every  poor  boy  that  haa  bad  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  chasing  him  bare 
beaded  in  a  rain  storm  — Ut'ca  Observer. 


Health  is  Sure 

When  the  Conditions  of  Good  Health 
Exist— What  They  Are. 

They  are  pore,  rich  blood,  (rood  appetite.  so'>d  difceetion. 
and  the  regnlar,  normal  action  of  all  the  orftane  of  the 
body. 

All  these  conditions  of  health  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  Hood’s  -arsa- 
parilla.  It  purifies,  enriches  and  vitailzes 
the  blood,  creates  an  appetite,  tones  the 
stomach 

The  great  enree  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  attest  its  won- 
derfnl  curative  power.  Its  effect  npon  the  worn  and 
debilitated  system  is  marvelous.  It  cures  that  tired 
feeling,  gives  energy  and  vigor,  and  builds  up,  sustains 
and  vitalises  every  function  of  the  body.  If  you  want  to 
feel  well  every  day  in  the  year,  keep  your  system  in 
order  and  your  blood  pure  by  taking 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $l :  six  for  $5.  Prepared 
by  C.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hood’s  PiHs  cathartic.  Price  25c.™*^^ 


VICI, 

Leather 

Dressing 

The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world,  i 
The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert 
H.  Foerderer,  Philadelphia,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  famous 

VICI  KID 

I  Ask  your  dealer  for  VIci  Leather 
1  Dressing,  and  be  sure  the  trade- 
^  mark  with  the  name  of  the  maker, 
^is  on  each  box  or  bottle.  Imita- 
5  tions  may  ruin  your  shoes. 

9  A  book  about  baying,  wearing  and  oaring  for 
?  ahoea.  mailed  free.  Aadrees 

§  KOBKK  H.  FORKIIEKER.  Phllada..  Pa. 


out  unless  you  stop  giving  out  inappropriate 
bymna,  and  I  will  ask,  “What  ahall  we  sing  ?’’ 
And  they  will  say,  “Sing  the  new  eong,  the 
B  ing  of  Moses  and  tbe  Lamb.  ’  ’ 

FOR  BRAINY  BOYS. 

Boys,  if  you  wish  promotion  when  you  take 
up  buaineeB  you  will  need  to  let  etrong  drink 
alone.  A  drinking  young  mao  is  not  tbe  kind 
that  gf^te  the  be  t  positions  Twenty  yeaia  ago 
it  was  ofien  true  tbet  a  young  mao  who  drank 
b>er  or  wine,  or  even  whiskey  in  mod'>ration, 
might  be  advanced  to  places  of  greater  trust  and 
reeponaibility.  It  is  not  ao  now  Brainy  boye 
ann  young  men  who  are  teetotalers  from  principle 
are  plenty  enough  to  get  tbe  best  positions.  It 
W'll  pay  you  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  toetotaler. 

The  governeei  was  giving  little  Tommy  a 
grammar  lesson  the  other  day.  “An  abstract 
noun,’’  she  said  “ia  tbe  name  of  something 
which  you  can  think  of,  but  not  touch.  Can 
you  give  me  an  example  ?’’ 

Tommy — A  red  hot  poker  ! — Tit  Bite. 


THE  HYMN  FOB  BEATEN. 

Mr.  Morgan  of  England,  who  was  at  Nortbfield 
this  year,  told  the  other  day  an  anecdote  of 
Peter  Mackenzie,  a  Weeleyan  preacher  in  Eng¬ 
land,  wbem  be  knew  intimately.  He  wae 
preaching  once  from  tbe  text.  “And  they  eang  a 
newBong,’’  and  he  eaid:  “.YeB,  there  will  be 
eingiag  in  heaven,  and  when  I  get  there  I  shall 
want  to  have  David  with  hie  harp  and  Paul 
and  Pete^  and  other  eainte  gather  round  for  a 
eong  And  I  will  announce  a  hymn  from  tbe 
Weeleyan  Hymnal.  Let  ua  sing  hymn  No.  749, 
‘My  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray.’  ’’  But 
some  one  will  Bay :  “That  won’t  do.  You  are 
in  heaven,  Peter;  there  is  no  straying  here?’’ 
And  1  will  say,  “Yea,  that  is  so.  Let  ue  eing 
No.  651,  'Though  waves  and  etorme  go  over  my 
bead.’  ’’  But  another  saint  will  say,  “Peter, 
you 'are  in  heaven  now,  you  forget  that  there  are 
no  storms  here?’’  “Well,  I  will  try  again.  No. 
536,  ‘Into  a  world  of  ruflBane  aent. ’  ’’  “Peter! 
Peter  I’’  some  one  will  eay,  “we  will  put  you 


! 
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fui  and  neiRhborhood  diaagreementa  grow  into 
eeriouB  trouble.  Not  many  years  ago,  murders 
were  frequeot  when  the  guilty  parties  knew 
there  was  not  much  probability  that  they  would 
be  brought  to  justice,  but  later,  the  better  en¬ 
forcement  of  law  has  prevented  such  results. 
Last  spring,  four  Mexicans  were  hung  in  one 
day.  A  nephew  of  one  of  these  was  our  pupil, 
a  bright,  innocent,  pleasant  child.  When  one 
of  the  buys  said  to  him,  ‘Augustine,  your  uncle 
has  gone  to  Washington.  ’  Ihe  poor  little  fel¬ 
low  with  eyes  tilling  with  tears,  replied:  'I 
know  what  that  means.  ’ 

“As  a  rule,  the  Mexican  people  are  not  indus¬ 
trious.  The  ease  with  which  they  can  make 
some  sort  of  a  subsistence  accounts  in  part,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  fact.  Alfalfa  can  be  cut  three 
times  a  year,  and  their  cattle  can  graze  on  the 
plains  the  year  around.  Some  gram,  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  raised,  but  not  a  euliicient  supply 
for  the  Territory. 

“The  sp  rit  of  the  Lord  has  touched  the  hearts 
of  some  of  these  boys.  The  son  of  parents 
who  were  etroog  Catholics  was  converted,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  teachers  as  best  he  could  with 
his  imptrfect  kouwiedqeaf  English.  ‘1  thought 
veiy  much  about  the  help  that  I  Lave  from  you 
in  the  Bible.  1  will  try  net  to  forget  what  1 
have  learned  in  the  Bibie.  1  talk  to  my  parents 
that  I  have  become  a  Christian.  My  dear 
teacher,  my  parents  they  have  been  displeased. 
Th^y  did  not  like  that  I  came  into  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  but  they  let  me  read  the  Bible 
all  the  time.’  With  the  denunciation  of  the 
priests  and  the  anger  of  parents  and  friends 


jVelp  for 
the  Jrfair 


ts  ^futt  A  greAX  nuiny  men  And  momen 
Are  looking  t  help  AQAinst  ApproAchbxg 
bAldness;  i  g  AgAtnsi  tphilening  locks  t 
help  to  rest.  ^ the  lost  gloss  to  the  hAir  i 
help  Agsinst  /  ading  tresses  :  help  for  the 
scaIp  AttAcked  by  dAndruff.  AYER'S 
HAIR  VIGOR  offers  just  such  help.  It 
restores  gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  original 
color,  gh>es  it  length,  thickness  and  gloss, 
and  remerves  dandruff, 

“  Mjr  balr  was  roufrh  and  broken  and  besaa 
to  tall  out.  The  use  of  but  one  bottle  of 
AYEK'sHair  Vioor  both  checked  thefalltaa 
out  and  rendered  my  hair  smooth,  glossy  and 
in  splendid  condition.  Ills  the  finest  of  arets- 
mgs.”-kUs.  F.  L.  SMITH,  SUver  Creek,  Miss. 

“Some  years  age  my 
XN  hair  began  to  fall  out  ana 

f  J  I  became  quite  bald.  By 

.^1*^  advice  1  tried 


^yers 

J^a/r 

Uffor 

and  very  soon  my  hair 
oeased  to  fall  ent  aad  a 
new  and  vigorons  growth 
made  Its  appearance.  Mr 
hair  fs  now  abundant  aad 
glossy.’’— THOS.  DUMM, 
Rockville,  Wia. 


flmtablc  Stomachs  | 

ir 

I  make  irritable  people.  A  food 
I  that  is  nourishing  and  that  does 
I  nut  cloy  the  appetite  is  { 

I  ^omato^e^ 

if 

'  Somatose  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and 
j  Restorative.  It  contains  the  nourishing 
(  elements  of  meat.  Prepared  for  invalids 
j  anti  dyspeptics  and  those  needing  nour- 
f-  ishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May 
5  be  taken  in  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  etc! 

^  At  druggists'  in  2-os.,  y,  and  t  lb.  tins. 

Pamphlett  mailed  by  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Oo. ,  j 
^  40  Scone  Bt.,  Mew  York  Clcy,  eolUAc  agent#  for  Farbea*  j 
jjl  fabriken  Torm.  Frledr.  Bayer  A  Oo.,  Elberfeld.  | 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Crisis.  Aye,  it  is  all  crisis,  till  we  shall 
have  tstablished  the  Church  of  Christ,  His 
Kingdom  and  lighieousntss  over  every  acre, 
commuuity,  c  tizeu,  of  this  republic,  designed  of 
Qod  for  the  highest  weal  of  man  and  the  highest 
glory  of  His  holy  name.  The  thorough  evange 
lizatioo  of  this  nation  means  much  for  the  sal- 
vaiion  of  the  wjild.  This  mighty  businesa  is 
in  our  bands  wico  ample  resources  for  it.  If 
we  fail  of  it,  woe  be  to  us,  to  this  land  and  to 
the  world  I  Yet  the  Board  did  last  year  two 
thousand  ytars  ot  work,  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  through  the  blessing  of  Qod  upon  their 
labors  there  were  brought  into  the  Kingdom 
nigh  ten  thousand  aoula  I’’ — Rev.  Dr  Fisks. 

Logan,  Utah.  — A  bright  record  comes  from 
the  New  Jersey  Academy  :  “During  the  year, 
sixteen  boarditg  and  160  day  pupils  have  been 
enrolled.  The  work  of  the  past  few  years  is 
bearing  excellent  fruit.  Beveral  of  the  former 
pupils  are  pursuing  higher  studies  at  the  Balt 
Lake  Collegiate  Institute,  fitting  Ihemaelves  to 
become  CbriBtian  teachers. 

“A  young  woman  who  came  from  a  Mormon 
family  is  now  an  assistant  in  a  Home  Mission 
day  school  and  her  brother  is  about  to  enter  the 
Christian  minietry. ’’ 

The  Indians. — “Arizona  has  a  history  older 
than  that  of  any  other  political  division  of  the 
American  Union.  In  1540,  Vasquez  de  Coronado 
led  an  expedition  through  the  wilds  of  Arizona 
in  search  of  seven  fabled  cities  said  to  be  mag 
niUcently  built,  very  populous  and  rich  in  prec. 
ious  metals.  Passing  the  present  site  of  Tu<  son, 
an  Indian  v.llage.  Coronado  reached  the  Pima 
towns  on  the  Uila,  but  instead  of  cities,  be 
found  only  a  collection  of  M'^qui  villages,  and 
Indians  in  semi  savage  poverty.  At  the  close  of 
the  Mexican  War,  the  portion  of  Arizona  north 
of  the  Qila  River  was  added  to  the  Uniied 
States.  In  1854,  that  portion  lying  south  of  the 
Qila  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  Mexico. 
At  that  time,  the  inhabitants  numbered  a  few 
hundred  Mexicans,  huddled  together  in  the 
wretched  preeidios  of  Tucson  and  Tubac.  The 
ehriek  of  the  locomotive  first  beard  in  1878  wis 
the  deaih-knell  of  barbariem,  and  isolaiiou. 
The  discontented  Apaches  having  beeneubuued, 
the  country  shows  a  steady  growth  in  population 
and  wealth. 

Qeugraphically,  Arizona’s  position  is  -the 


There  is  more  catarrh  In  this  lectlon  of  the  country 
than  all  other  dlBeases  put  together,  and  until  the  laet 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  It  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  falling  to 
cure  with  local  treatmen'.  pronounced  It  incurable 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  l>e  a  consti  tuti ons  1  d i sea se, 
and,  therefore,  requires  constitutional  tieatment.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F  .1.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  Is  taken  Internally  In  doses  from  10  drops  to 
a  teaspconful  It  acts  dlrectlyon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  ot  the  system  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  cass  It  falls  to  cure,  rend  for  circulars  and 
testimonials.  Address. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  *  CO..  Toledo.  O. 
isold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


southwest  corner  ot  the  United  btates,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  on 
the  east  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mexican  State  of  Sonora,  and  on  the  west  by 
California  and  Nevada.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  380  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
neatly  350  miles.  It  is  longer  than  all  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  having  an 
area  of  113,916  square  miles, ’’and  its  popula¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  mote  than  ninety  thoueand 
souls. 

The  well  taught  Pimas  and  PapaAoee  in  our 
Tucson  Ate,  says  xdise  Laura  Pierson, 

“eager  and  responsive  in  the  weekly  Bible 
drill.  Besides  repeating  portions  of  Scripture 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  remaikably  weil 
they  tan  now  distinguish  between  the  two  Tee- 
tameata  as  to  time  of  writing  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  can  tell  the'number  of  books  in  sack,  can 
give  the  story  of  the  creation  and  fall,  and  also 
recite  the  Commandments  and  several  Psalms. 
All  these  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  Primary 
division,  and  probably  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  they  will  be  able  to  give  understandingly 
the  main  facte  in  both  TeBtamente. 

“No  one  can  work  among  them,  without  ftel 
ing  that  they  are  juet  as  bright,  jubt  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  as  capable  of  development  as  other  chil¬ 
dren,  in  spite  of  the  generations  of  .gnorance 
behind  tbem.  Five  months  ago,  not  a  child 
ID  my  large  infant  class  numbering  thirty, 
could  undnistand  anything  I  said.to  it.  oblig¬ 
ing  me  to  use  an  interpreter  conetantly.  Now, 
every  one  knows  the  English  name  of  any  (amil- 
iur  object,  and  can  tell  eomething  about  it.  The 
other  day  I  questioned  a  little  girl  through  the 
intviprster  rtgarding  sou ething  ehe  bad  dont, 
and  ebe  explained  the  matter  in  good  English. 
These  little  ones  can  rtad.  write  and  co  simple 
number  aotk,  besides  repeating  port  ons  ^  of 
Scrinture,  such  as  t’  e  Commandments,  Psalms, 
and  texts  from  the  New  Testamentt  Wbat  child 
of  BIX  or  seven  can  do  more 

The  Boys’  School  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mex¬ 
ico  — “Our  school  accommooates  "  repons  Miss 
McNair,  “hlty  Mexican  boys,  and  with  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  ’  we  study 
to  instil  habits  of  neatness  and  in<vustry,  and 
above  all  to  lead  their  htarts  to  the  Qod  of  love, 
that  they  may  know  Him  in  a  different  way 
from  ibat  learned  from  the  superstitions  and 
practices  and  teachings  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Une  of  our  boys  said  :  'I  want  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Jesus  as  you  do.  Our  priest  does^not 
tell  us  of  Qod’s  love,  but  of  the  virgin  and  the 
saints,  and  he  allows  us  to  6ght  and  drink,  and 
be  drinks,  too.  ’ 

“A  warm  appreciation  of  your  help  in  tbie 
portion  of  our  Master’s  vineyard  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  all  that  you  are  do.ng,  comes  to  us 
in  greater  force  as  we  welcome  back  to  school 
some  little  Pedro  or  Jose  or  other  bright  half 
clad,  half  fed  little  fellow,  who,  without  your 
*giit  of  love,’  could  not  have  a  home  here  with 
the  advantage  of  an  education.  Could  you  see 
the  happy,  beaming  faces  of  these  boys,  ana 
the  pleasure  of  ihetr  parents,  it  would  assure 
you,  better  than  any  words  from  us,  of  the  joy 
you  aie  helpitg  to  bring  into  tbeir  deeolate, 
dreary  little  lives.  When  we  see  the  miserable 
adobe  dwellings  tbal  they  call  ‘Home,’  we  can 
not  woDoer  that  the  ‘MiSHion’  is  a  new  world  to 
them.  Some  of  the  poorer  classes  have  adobe 
houses  of  but  one  or  two  apartments,  into  which 
a  family  of  six,  eight  and  sometimes  mure,  are 
crowded.  A  quantity  of  bedding  is  roiled 
against  the  wall  in  tbs  day  time  and  spread  on 
the  floor  at  night.  They  also  sit  and  eat  on  tbs 
floor,  for  chairs  and  tables  are  more  than  they 
can  afford,  and  when  the  mission  teacher  calls, 
if  there  is  a  chair  in  the  house,  it  is  offered  to 
her,  and  the  family  sit  on  the  floor  or  the  door¬ 
step. 

“Though  the  Mexican  people  show  strong 
I  family  affection,  they  are  passionate  and  resent- 
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threataoing  thow  who  deaire  to  renounce 
Roman  Oatholiciam,  we  aee  how  difficult  it  ia 
for  them  to  come  out  decidedly  on  the  aide  of 
Proteatantism  and  how  much  theae  people  need 
your  and  our  most  eameat  prayers  and  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  ” 

Crude  Notions.— At  San  Juan,  Colorado,  "An 
old  man  was  speaking  of  the  advance  they  had 
made  in  farming  since  Americans  had  come 
among  them — how  they  had  no  wagon,  plough, 
or  other  farming  implements  in  those  times,  but 
now  they  had  everything.  I  could  not  help 
smiling,"  wrote  Miss  Clements,  "for  his  idea 
of  ‘everything’  and  mine  were  so  different 
Very  few  of  them  have  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  it  takee  them 
longer  to  get  that  housed  than  our  Eastern 
farmers  their  hundreds  of  acres.  They  all  seem 
thankful  for  good  crops,  and  on  every  side  I 
hear  them  giving  God  the  praise.  They  set  us 
an  example  in  this  respect.  1  like  the  people  of 
San  Juan,  they  are  all  so  kind  to  me." 

_ H.  E.  B. 

A  MID-SVMMEB  CAMPAIGN. 

Wayne  county  was  eelectsd  by  William  Edgar 
Geil,  as  the  geographical  bounds  for  a  mid 
summer  Gospel  crusade;  July  and  August  were 
the  designated  months.  Messrs.  Ford,  Benton, 
and  Cottell,  who  are  in  College  preparing  foor 
the  Gospel  ministry,  assisted  him  in  carrying  out 
the  plan. 

Seven  centres  were  selected  around  which  the 
series  of  special  services  were  grouped.  Take 
Sodus  as  an  example.  Mr.  S.  J.  Ford  at  Sodus 
Centre  conducted  revival  services  in  the  Pre;by> 
terian  and  Baptist  Churches  for  six  nights, 
while  Mr.  W.  H.  Cottell  held  Union  meetings 
in  the  Methodist  Church  at  Alton.  The  Rev. 
and  Mrs  Smi  h  O.dway  of  Sjdus  preached 
and  sang  for  a  week  at  Joy.  Ex  Chaplain 
Yates  went  to  Sentell’s  school  house.  The  £n- 
deavorers  had  charge  at  Centenary  Church,  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Gaylord,  presided  over  the  Crusade 
at  Wallington.  While  these  six  night  series 
were  going  on  in  the  immediate  environment  of 
Sodus,  Mr.  Geil  was  preaching  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist  and  Baptist  Caurch  of  an¬ 
other  centre,  and  went  to  Sodus  the  week  after, 
giving  Bible  lectures  afternoons  and  evangelistic 
sermons  evenings,  in  the  different  cburcbea 

An  extensive  work  has  been  the  result — 500 
services  have  been  held  during  the  two  hot 
months.  Sunday-schools  have  been  organised, 
the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  thousands,  and 
several  hundred  converts  are  reported.  Add  to 
this  an  impulse  to  Bible  study,  readine  and 
prayers  has  been  given.  In  some  of  the 
largerjplaces,  Mr.  Geil  gathered  congregations 
into  "late  at  night"  services.  Many  men  are 
believed  to  have  been  converted  in  the  vacant 
markete*and  stores  where  the  meetings  were 
held.  At  Palmyra,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Adame,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  accompanied  Mr. 
Geil  when  he  visited  the  saloons  near  midnight 
one  Saturday.  They  were  well  received  'and 
some  good  was  no  doubt  done. 

The  campaign'bas  emphasised  these  sugges¬ 
tive  facts:  1.  Many  homes  were  found  where  no 
one  had  read  Scripture  and  prayed  or  years.  2. 
Successful  revival  work  is  quite  as  possible  in 
summer  as  in  winter.  3.  A  tendency  among 
churches  to  expect  no  conversions  except  in 
mid  winter.  4.*L«ck  of  Sunday-schools  in  rural 
distiicta.  5.  A  tendency  of  the  clergy  to  ex¬ 
cuse  lack  of  success  for  physical  reasons.  6.  A 
longing  among  the  people  for  a  more  spiritual 
church  and  home  life. 

The  Endeavor’Societies  have  done  good  work. 
Mr.  Geil  did  the  work  without  remuneration, 
while  the  students  receive  material  aid  for  next 
year  in  ^lle^e.  It  is  an  excellent  training  for 
the  future  ministry.  Why  not  have  a  thousand 
such  crusades  in  as  many  counties  next  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Evangelist  is  just  now  at  his  home 
in  Iteylstown,  Pennsylvania. 

S.  J.  Ford,  Colgate  University. 


WITH  OliOWlNG  HBART. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  **  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.”  wrote  a  number  of  hymns,  of  which  this  is  the 
beet.  It  will  probably  live  in  the  Church,  while  his  pa¬ 
triotic  song  lives  in  the  country.  It  may  be  sung  to  the 
tunes  of  Ellisdie,  Austrian  Hymn,  or  Nettleton. 

Lord,  with  glowing  heart  I'd  praise  thee 
For  the  bliss  thy  love  bestows, 

For  the  pardoning  grace  that  eaves  me. 

And  the  peace  that  from  It  flows. 

Help,  O  God,  my  weak  endeavor; 

This  dull  soul  to  rapture  raise: 

Thou  must  light  the  flame,  or  never 
Can  my  love  be  warmed  to  praise. 

Praise,  my  soul,  the  God  that  sought  thee, 
Wretched  wanderer,  far  astray; 

Found  thee  lost,  and  kindly  brought  thee 
From  the  paths  of  death  away; 

Praise  with  love’s  devoutest  feeling. 

Him  who  saw  thy  guilt-bom  fear, 

And,  the  light  of  hope  revealing. 

Bade  the  blood-stained  cross  appear. 

Lord,  this  bosom's  ardent  feeling 
Vainly  would  my  lips  express: 

Low  before  thy  footstool  kneeling. 

Deign  thy  suppliant's  prayer  to  bless: 

Let  thy  grace,  my  soul's  chief  treasure. 

Love’s  pure  flame  within  me  raise; 

And,  since  words  can  never  measure, 

Let  my  life  show  forth  thy  praise. 


LEAGUE  FOR  SOCIAL  SEBYICE. 

The  organization  of  tbie  League  wae  com 
pleted  at  tbe  meeting  held  in  the  United  Chari¬ 
ties  Building  on  August  23d,  where  Joeiah 
Strong  was  elected  President,  Spencer  Trask 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Tolman  Secretary,  and 
the  names  of  Wa  ihington  Choate,  Mary  Lowe 
D  ckitson,  Williau  B.  Howland,  John  W, 
Kjelgaard,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster,  Albert  Shaw,  Joeiah  Strong,  William  H. 
Tolman,  Spencer  Trask,  Mornay  Williams,  the 
first  Board  of  D. rectors,  were  affixed  to  the  Cer 
tihcate  of  Incorporation. 

These  well  known  names  give  assurance  of 
the  practical  character  of  the  work  that  will  be 
done  by  the  League,  the  object  of  which  is  "to 
educate  public  opinion  and  the  popular  con¬ 
science,  from  the  enlightening  and  quickening 
of  which  must  come  every  needed  reform,  whether 
moral,  political,  industrial  or  social. " 

This  Board  will  be  aided  by  the  following 
persons  representing  various  interests  in  differ 
ent  parts  of  tbe  country  who  have  consented  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Council :  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Mrs  Theodore  W.  Birney,  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  Mies  Clare  de  Graffenried,  President 
H.  B  Frissell,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden,  Dr  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  Dr.  William  R.  Hun¬ 
tington,*  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman][Palmer,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
John  H.  Patterson,  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter, 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Dr.  Karr  B.  Tupper, 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

To  further  the  object  of  tbe  League  a  large 
membership  is  desirable  and  so  the  annual  fee 
has  been  placed  at  $1,  payment  of  which  entitles 
members  to'a'copy  of  every  leaflet  issued  during 
the  year^and  also  to  tbe  use  of  the  Information 
Bureau,  where  busy'people  can  gain  the  latest 
information  regarding  the  problems  of  the  day. 
Religious,  Industrial,  Municipal,  Philanthropic 
or  Civic,  and  learn  how  other  individuals  and 
institutions  are  working  out  these  problems. 
There  are  foreign  correspondents  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  compare  work  here  with  that  along  the 
same  lines  in  other  countries. 

The'printed  leaOets  will  be  adapted  to  differ¬ 
ent  classee^nd  all  degrees  of  intelligence  and 
will  be  translated  |into  various  languages  for 
the  benefit  of, tbe  immigrant  population  and  it 
is  hoped^that  different  young  people’s  societies 
will  become'interested  and  assist  in  the  wide 
dissemination'of.this  useful  literature. 

A  Lecture  Bureau  will  arrange  courses  of 
illustrated  lectures'on  Social  Problems,  which 
should  be  remembered  by  clubs  and  societies  ar¬ 
ranging  their  winter  programs.  Nine  leaflets 


are  already  issued  and  can  be  had  JatJl very  ilow 
rates  upon  application  at  the  headquarters  of 
tbe  League,  No.  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New, York. 


A  WOBD  TO  CHBISTIAN  WOBIKN. 

By  D.  L.  Moody 

The  Northfield  Training  School* for  young 
women  begins  its  ninth  year  the  29th  of,Ssptem- 
ber.  We  hope  it  may  be  the  beet  year  in  its 
history  up  to  this  time. 

The  success  of  the  school  baa  been  most  grati¬ 
fying.  A  large  number  of  students  have  at¬ 
tended,  and  many  of  them  have  gone  out  into 
poeitkme  of  influence  and  responsibility.  Some 
have  become  ordained  pastors,  others  have  gone 
into  home  missionary  work,  and  still  others  into 
the  foreign  field. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  give  just  that 
practical  training  which  young  women  devoting 
their  lives  to  Christian  work  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try  will  most  need.  Besides  a  thorough  course 
of  study  in  the  English  Bible,  instruction  in  the 
preparation  of  Bible  readings  and  in  personal 
work,  the  students  are  taught  sewing,  dressmak¬ 
ing,  cooking  and  nursing. 

Besides  helping  those  who  have  already  de¬ 
cided  upon  their  life  work,  we  hope  also  to  help 
many  to  find  out  what  their  life  work  is  to  be. 
I  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  young 
women  who  have  a  great  desire  to  give  their 
lives  to  Christian  work  who  hardly  know  how 
to  begin  or  whether  or  not  they  are  suited  t 
such  work  We  would  be  glad  to  welcome  any 
such  into  the  Training  School  and  help  them 
find  out. 

I  do  not  know  why  many  women  who  do  not 
expect  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  Christian 
work,  but  who  would  be  slad  to  do  more  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  their  home  churches,  should  not 
spend  a  winter  in  study  to  that  end.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  inquiries  from  pastors  and 
others  for  young  women  qualified  to  be  city 
missionaries,  church  visitors,  etc.,  and  1  think 
very  often  j  aet  the  workers  needed  are  in  their 
osrn  churches,  if  they  could  be  found  out  and 
given  some  suitable  training. 

The  doors  of  the  Training  School  are  wide 
open  to  su3h  young  women  as  I  have  tried  to 
describe.  The  expense  is  very  small,  and  1 
shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  who  may 
wish  to  enter. 


DAVID  BRAINERDAND  THE  INDIANS. 

A  True  Incident. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
the  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond  related  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  answer  to  prayer.  We  give 
it  as  reported  in  one  of  the  papers  of  that  city : 

He  said  that  David  Brainerd  in  the’early  New 
England  days  resolved  to  carry  tbe  Gospel  to  a 
savage  tribe  of  Indians,  well  back  in  the  fores 
fastnesses.  Hie  friends,  on  learning  his  plane 
declared  they  should  never  see  him  alive  again, 
but  he  could  not  be  dissuaded.  He  carried  a 
little  tent  under  which  he  slept,  and  after  weary 
days  of  travel  he  approached  the  principal  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  tribe.  Hare  he  tarried  for  a  while 
that  he  might  plead  with  God  for  His  blessing 
before  making  the  attempt  to  benefit  those  sav¬ 
age  Indiana. 

He  supposed  that  no  eye  but  God’s  rested 
upon  him ;  but  some  Indian  hunters  had  watched 
him  as  he  pitched  his  tent  and  then  hastening 
to  tbe  village  had  told  the  chief  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  white  man.  A  council  was  held  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  be  killed  and  scalped,  and 
never  enter  the  village. 

A  party  of  the  Indiana  hid  in  a  sheltered 
place  and  waited  for  the  missionary  to  come 
out,  but  Brainerd  continued  long  in  prayer. 
Becoming  impatient  they  drew  nearer  and  cau¬ 
tiously  peering  through  the  opening  they  saw 
him  on  his  knees.  They  thought  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  some  one,  Just  then  a  great  rattle¬ 
snake  slowly  pushed  his  ugly  head  undsr  the 
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tent  and  crawling  over  Brainerd’s  feet  and  lege 
reared  iteelf  parallel  to  the  kneeling  man’e  back 
ae  if  to  etrike  hie  fange  in  hie  neck.  Suddenly 
it  drew  back  as  if  Qod  forbade  the  murderoua 
attempt  and  glided  out  at  the  oppoeite  aide  from 
which  it  entered.  The  Indiana  were  amazed, 
and,  noieeleealy  retreating,  they  joined  their 
comrades  and  deecribed  what  they  bad  wit 
neeeed. 

Brainerd  was  eo  absorbed  in  prayer  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  snake’s  visit,  or  of  the 
savage  warriors  who  had  come  to  destroy  him. 
He  seemed  to  hear  Qod  say,  "My  presence  shall 
go  with  thee. ’’  At  length  be  took  hie  Bible 
and  went  toward  the  village.  To  his  surprise 


it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  tribe  came  out  to 
greet  him.  They  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
respect,  regarding  him  ae  under  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Spirit  and  concluded  that  instead 
of  being  hostile  to  this  man  whom  Qod  bad  de¬ 
fended  from  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  they 
ought  to  sue  for  peace.  They  listened  to  his 
preaching  and  were  ready  to  hear  his  entreaties 
to  trust  alone  in  Christ  for  salvation. 

The  statement  which  we  find  in  the  Medical 
Record  that  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
eoldiere  has  already  passed  forty  five  thousand  is 
appalling,  and  makes  us  more  grateful  than  ever 
that  this  war  has  bean  as  hort  one.  The  moat  un¬ 
welcome  thought  is  that  much  of  this  might  have 


been  prevented  and  that  when  our  poor  men  were 
stricken  with  illness,  they  still  bad  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  care  and  proper  nourishment.  Let 
us  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  such  tales  ct 
incapacity  or  negligence  as  have  followec:  last 
upon  each  other  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  church  at  Wilson,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Niagara,  is,  after  a  long  struggle,  consequent 
upon  the  burning  of  its  house  of  worship  and 
other  drawbacks,  now  again  emerging  into 
normal  condition.  A  former  pastor.  Mr.  Adams, 

gave  them  four  Sabbaths  of  his  vacation,  and 
is  services  have  been  crowned  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  results,  as  may  be  seen  elsewhere.  Very 
many  of  our  readers  familiar  with  the  long  and 
worthy  history  of  this  church,  will  rejoice  in 
view  of  its  improved  prospects. 
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FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

We  will  mail  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  beginning 
with  the  next  issue  (October  number),  to  January  i, 
1899,  also  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  every  week, 
from  the  time  subscription  is  received  to  January  i, 
1899,  for  .Twenty-five  CJents,  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  our  weekly  with  our  well-known  monthly. 

The  regular  subscription  price  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  fa.  50  per  year.  It 
was  founded  in  lyaS,  and  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  up  to  1765,  and  has  been  re^larly 
published  for  170  years — the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States.  Everybody  Icnows 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journai..  with  its  800,000  subscription  list.  Tbe  Post  will  be  just  as 
high  a  grade  of  literature  and  illustration,  but  entirely  distinctive  in  treatment  and  in  kind. 

The  best  writers  of  the  world  contribute  to  both  of  our  publications,  and  the 
lllustntions  are  from  the  best-known  artists. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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DEMAND  FOB  AMEBICAN  MACHINERY. 

No  greater  compliment  to  American  manufac 
turee  and  American  workmen  can  be  found  than 
that  ezpreeeed  by  the  demand  being  made  upon 
them  by  the  world  for  high  grade  inairumenta 
and  machinery.  Coarae  heavy  goods  which  show 
their  quality  upon  their  face  and  which  are  not 
Eubjected  to  fcpecial  atrain  or  breakage  of  their 
parts,  are  purchased  in  any  market,  but  those 
who  purchase  complicated  and  delicately  con¬ 
structed  machinery  which  must  be  bandied  and 
operated  by  persons  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
place  of  construction  and  unfamiliar  with  its 
details,  show  a  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
material  and  faitbfulneee  in  construction,  which 
IS  a  compliment  to  those  who  make  and  to  those 
who  sell  these  articles. 

That  the  people  of  the  wend  have  confidence 
in  American  goods  of  this  character,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  people  who  make  and  sell  them  is 
shown  by  the  Jaige  orders  which  our  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fine  and  complicated  machinery  have 
received  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  Tele¬ 
phones,  telesraph  instruments,  typewriters, 
bicycles,  eteam  engines,  fire  engines,  railway  en 
ginee,  metal  working  machinery,  shoe  manufac¬ 
turing  machiner>,  electrical  machinery,  eewing 
machines,  printing  preesee,  instruments  for 
scientific  purpo-^ee.  clocks,  watches,  pianos, 
organs,  and  other  articles  of  this  delicate  and 
complicated  charact-r,  the  production  of  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen  and  American  manufacturers, 
amounting  in  value  to  fifty  millon  dollars  have 
been  purchased  from  us  by  ot'  er  parte  of  the 
world  in  the  jear  just  ended.  A  million  dollars 
worth  a  week  has  been  taken  from  the  petjp'e  of 
the  United  States  by  the  people  of  distant 
nations  as  a  practical  evidence  of  their  admira 
tion  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  American  work¬ 
man  and  the  American  manufacturer.  From 
the  great  manufacturing  countries  of  England, 
Germany  and  France,  from  Japan,  China  and 
India,  where  generations  of  skillful  men  lived, 
fiouriebed,  and  passed  away  before  a  wheel  was 
turned,  or  a  factory  eetabliihed  in  Amer  ra, 
from  the  forests  of  Afri  -a  and  the  islanos  of 
Oceanica.  from  Turkey,  from  Persia,  from  Siam, 
from  Korea,  from  Aden,  the  Axoree,  Auckland, 
Fiji,  Toiga.  Samoa,  Madagascar,  Tripoli,  Ger¬ 
man  Africa,  Spanish  Ocesnica,  British  Austial- 
asia,  Dutch  East  Indies  French  Guiana,  Por- 
tuguene  Africa,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America  come  orders  for 
the  product  of  American  workmen  and  American 
factories.  Japanese  fingers  manipulate  our  type 
writers.  Chinese  feet  and  bands  give  motion 
and  life  to  our  sewing  macbinee,  skilled  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  great  European  centres  communicate 
with  others  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  with 
our  telegraph  instruments,  and  the  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  and  Oceanica  disport  themselves 
on  our  bicycles.  Complicated  instruments  irom 
our  work  shops  are  carried  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe  and  to  inaccessible  and  sparsely 
populated  parts  of  the  earth  in  a  calm  confidence 
that  in  inexperienced  bands  they  will  perform 
and  continue  to  perform  the  duties  for  which 
they  are  constructed. 

That  this  confidence  is  fully  justified  by  ex 
psrience  is  shown  by  the  steadily  increasing  de 
luand  for  our  machinery.  For  years  we  Lave 
exported  from  two  to  three  million  dollars’  wonb 
per  annum  of  eewing  machines,  o^Qd-og  ttiem  to 
all  parte  of  the  earth,  and  the  fii(ures  for  the 
’  ast  year  range  far  alMve  ihe  average  of  the  de 
laie.  From  the  time  that  typewriters  and 
hi  'vcles  came  into  use,  there  baa  been  a  demanc 
upon  us  for  them  and  now  their  erportatinr) 
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ranges  into  the  millione,  and  their  purchaeera 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  following  table  ebowa  the  exportation  of 
typewriters,  bicycles,  sewing  machines  and  in- 
Btrumente  for  scientific  purposes  from  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year,  by  countriee,  ae  re 
ported  in  the  official  figures  of  the  Treasury 
Bureau  cf  Statistics : 

EXPORTS  DURING  YEAR  ENDIN  >  -lUNE  3ll.  1898 
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France .  .... 
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Other  Eur.  jie . 
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219.618 

Hr.  N  America... 
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614.003 
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305.016 

Mexico . 
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•'ent.  America... . 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  1 19  Broadway. 

Ninetieth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1898. 
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/'.■r  Valitr. 

CaaiQ  In  Banka . .  .  .... 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  BoniN  $i,ii00,000  oo 

State  Bonds .  •j.’i.tioo  oo 

City  Bonds .  itiio,jH3  tu 

rSi  Road  Bonds .  t,4S»,000  OO 

Water  Bonds .  los,ooo  oo 

Gas  Stocks  &  Bonds . .  I  itii,.300  oo 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  I,»71,40o  OO 

hank  Stocks .  100,000  oo 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  5S,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgams,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate . . 

'.joans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. . 
^^remlnms  uncoUectM  and  In  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  doe  and  accrued  on  Ist  July, 
1888 . 


$440,117  ‘47 
1,74-4,00)1  lO 
l,S4S,OSO  OO 
•40,000  OO 
HOHJOO  09 
1,030,030  OO 
00,000  OO 
100,000  OO 
3,'40‘4,HOO  OO 
310,100  OO 
00,000  OO 

‘477,010  OO 
1-40,070  OO 

010,300  09 


THB  MLUKU  AT  TUB  FRONT. 

At  evety  forward  movement  in  cur  national 
life,  the  negro  comes  to  the  front  and  shares  in 
the  advance.  With  each  national  expansion  he 
does  his  part  of  the  work,  and  he  deserves  equal 
recognition.  At  Santiago  two  negro  regimente, 
the  Ninth,  in  General  Summer’s  brigade,  and 
the  Tenth,  in  General  Bates’,  were  at  the  front 
in  the  centre  of  the  line.  With  the  rest  they 
crested  the  heights  of  San  Juan,  with  the  rest 
they  left  their  men  thick-ecattered  on  the  slope, 
and  since  they  shared  in  death  every  member  of 
the  race  has  a  right  to  ask  that  in  life  no  right 
be  denied  and  no  privilege  be  curtailed. 

The  white  regimente  which  connected  with 
them  in  that  thin  blue  lire,  4 hat  slender  hoop 
ot  steel  which  hemmed  in  mure  than  its  oppua 
ing  number,  may  have  held  men  who  hesitate 
about  this  and  that  contact  with  color,  but  on 
Saturday  afternemn  and  Sunday  morning,  when 
riek  and  peril  hung  heavy  over  the  I'ne,  there 
was  no  beeitat’OD  about  closing  up  on  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Regimente  becauee  the  men  in  them 
wpie  colored. 

With  all  that  the  war  has  done  to  cement  anew 
the  nation,  not  the  least  of  it  is  this  new  oppur- 
*unity  It  hae  given  to  the  cmlored  citizen  In 
North  Carolina  a  colored  regiment  has  been  or 
ganized  with  a  cxilcred  man  as  colonel,  the  first 
of  the  race  too  win  thia  grade.  Colonel  Young, 
a  West  Po  rt  griduate  took  an  Ohio  battalion 
ibrovgh  Baltimore  made  up  of  white  and  colored 
companies.  The  eix'h  MaBea':busett8  cn  its 
march  through  Baltimore  had  in  its  ranks  t»o 
c  >lored  compahiee  with  colored  men  as  officers. 
Illmoi'  has  commissioned  a  negro  Colonel. 

In  discipline,  in  courage,  and  in  patriotism 
u'' one  can  challni  ge  the  record  made  by  the 
e*gr>  He  fans  stood  revdy  to  death  to  meet 
the  duties  of  American  citizBrsb'p.  He  ought 
to  find  a  growing  readiness  to  give  h  m  all  its 
r  ghte. — The  Philadelphia  Press 
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$11,400,-400  90 

UABIUTIBS. 

Cash  Capital . $3,ooo,t><'n 

Reserve T^minm  ^nd .  3,000,90-4  OO 

Reeerve  for  Unpaid  Lioaaee  and  Claims.  037,010  90 

Net  Surplus .  3,000,440  oo 

$11,400,900  90 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN  t  vice-Pr-rirteiiU. 
KliBRIDGE  Q. SNOW  f  vice-vo-eeineiiw. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  I  sacret-rtea 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  f  s««retanee. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA.  .  Afw*t  Secretertea 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY.  '  secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUS  WELL,  J 

Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHII.A.,  NIW  YORK.  B08T0W. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

coNNBcran  bt  pkivatb  wires. 

Members  N.  T.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bzeb’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  llrsii-class  Invest-  YTIXTOfifmATk^ 
sent  Securities  on  commission.  We  XU  V  COliIUCU  I 
receive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers.and 
Corporatlona  Firms  and  Indtvldnals  on  WIaaii  esI  f  I  aO 
‘avorable  terms,  and  make  collection  lotX.'UJ. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  ar 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
oonr.trles,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  Heli;Blllsof  Ezebangeon,  an-' 
make  cable  tranafera  to  all  parts;  also  mat  - 
lU  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travi  1 
C  re  (1  it  of  the  world . 

Brown,  Shipley  4  Go..  London. 

Minneapolis  Property. 

A’a  (liTD  opecial  Mttantion  to  the  management  of  MInne«ipol<e 
Property  for  non-reeidenU,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  t  Vie 
biMheat  income  with  the  leaer.  poeaihle  expeorte  until  it  can  be<ao)d. 

irtfiecn  Year**  Ezpciicncf*  with  the  lltMh***!  Htipce««  In  rfre>*t> 
lag  aalea.  If  yon  are  not  ratirely  satisfied  with  the  manairement  of 
/our  property,  write  ua. 

MANPY  I  n  ANPT^  »t6per  oent.on  Relecteil  Fln*t  Mortpagoe 
niUl'CI  Mvitlid/ Improved  Koal  Futate.  at 
40  per  cent,  present  actual  caeh  value.  Iteferences  furnished. 

J.  McK.a  F.  S.THOMPSON, 
tO0  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneooolls,  Minn. 

7^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Ked  River  Valley  Farms,  Ixians  to  actnal 
settlers  only.  16  years*  experience  In  boslness.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  1150,000  Invested.  None  bat 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 
WILLIAM  T.  S<>r»KR.  Finaneial  A  gen 

SOS  Century  Uallding,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
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MUSIC 

The  colanuu  of  our  Mnslo  Department  are  open  to 
oontrlbatlone  upon  any  subject  relating  to  mnaio  and 
Its  Improrement  In  the  devotional  ser^ce  In  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meetings  and  the  church. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SONRS. 

War  BOogB  Bprirg  into  being  when  a  nation’e 
heart  ie  overflowing  with  loyalty.  All  racee, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  had  their  war 
BongB.  They  begin  the  poetry  of  natione.  The 
Iliad  chanted  the  glory  of  Grecian  arms.  The 
barda  of  the  Celta  and  Teutona  gave  both  lyrics 
and  laws  to  their  people.  From  these  same 
sources  came  the  inspiration  of  the  old  war  songs 
of  France,  the  thundering  battle  spirit  of  the 
“Marseillaise  ”  This  country  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  timely  war  songs.  From  the  times  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Revolutionary  War  it  has  never  lacked 
for  soul-stirring  ballads.  “Yankee  Doodle”  was 
a  tune  rather  than  a  song  when  the  British 
played  it  in  derision. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  first Jgreat  war 
song  came  into  existence.  “Hail  Columbia” 
has  occupied  a  hallowed  place  in  the  .hearts  of 
all  true  Americans,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
soul-stirring  words,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  its  sentiments.  This 
song  was  written  by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and  it 
was  flrst  sung  in  public  on  the  stage  of  a  Phi  a 
delphia  theatre  by  a  young  actor  named  Fox. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and 
when  the  soul-inspiring  lines  of  the  new  song 
were  sung  the  audience  went  wild  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Ihe  singer  was  forced  to  sing  the  song  again 
and  again,  while  hie  hearers  joined  in  the 
chorus  with  a  heartinees  and  a  volume  of  sound 
that  rivaled  the  roar  of  distant  Niagara.  The 
new  song  spread  throughout  the  land  like  wild¬ 
fire,  and  became  the  war  song  of  the  young  Re¬ 
public. 

The  War  of  1812  was  responsible  for  the  most 
popular  war  song  of  the  Yankee  nation— the 
“Star  spangled  Banner.”  Like  “Hail  Oolum 
bia,  ”  it  was  the  work  of  a  young  and  patriot 
lawyer,  Francis  Scott  Key,  son  of  John  Rosa 
Key,  a  Revolutionary  officer. 

Key  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
on  August  9th,  1780.  and  began  the  practice  of 
hie  profession  at  Frederick  City,  but  subse 
quently  removed  to  Wasbngton,  where  he  became 
District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
When  the  British  invaded  Washington  in  1814, 
General  Rose  and  Admiral  Cockburn  made  their 
headquarters  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland,  at 
the  residence  of  a  planter.  Dr.  William  Beanes, 
whom  they  subsequently  seized  as  a  prisoner. 
When  Key  learned  of  Beanes's  capture  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  release  him,  and  was  aided  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison,  who  ordered  that  a  vesiel  should 
be  placed  at  his  service,  and  that  John  S.  Skin 
ner,  agent  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  should 
accompany  him.  General  Ross  consented  to  Dr. 
Beanes’s  release,  but  said  that  the  party  must 
be  detained  during  the  attack  upon  Baltimore. 

Key  and  Skinner  were  detained  under  a  guard 
of  British  sailors  on  their  own  vessel,  the  Sur 
prise,  whence  they  witnessed  the  attack  upon 
Fort  McHecry.  Owing  to  their  position  the 
American  flag  on  the  staff  at  the  fort  was  seen 
distinctly  through  the  night  by  the  glare  of  the 
battle,  but  before  dawn  the  firing  ceased  and 
the  prisoners  anxiously  watched  for  dajligbt  to 
see  what  colors  floated  on  the  ramparts.  The 
excess  of  patriotic  feeling  experienced  by  Key 
when  be  saw  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  bad  not 
been  hauled  down  found  expression  in  the  soul- 
strring  words  of  “The  Star-spangled  Banner.” 
On  reaching  Baltimore  he  finished  the  lines  of 
the  song,  which  he  had  hastily  written  on  the 
back  of  a  letter,  and  gave  them  to  Captain 
benjamin  Elades,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Balti¬ 
more  Regiment,  with  directions  to  have  a  num- 
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Notwithstanding  the  extrava¬ 
gant  assertions  of  the  manufacturers 
making  White  Lead  by  quick  pro¬ 
cess,  comparative  painting  tests,  carefully 
and  honestly  made,  show  that  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  “  old  Dutch  process  ” 
will  cover  more  surface  and  cover  it  better 
than  White  Lead  made  by  the  quick  or  so- 
called  “  up-to-date  ”  process. 

U  C  rj  By  using  National  Lead  Co/t  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col  f», 
r*  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 

able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  firee ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  Styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  Intendini;  to  paint. 


EEMTUOET  Louitville. 

National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York, 


ber  of  copies  printed,  and  that  the  song  should 
be  sung  to  the  air,  “Anacreon  in  Heaven.” 

Seizing  the  first  copy  from  the  press,  Csptain 
Eades  hastened  to  the  old  tavern,  next  to  the 
Holiday  Street  Theatre,  where  the  actors  were 
accustomed  to  assemble.  The  versee  were  first 
read  aloud,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  ail  pres¬ 
ent,  Ferdinand  Durang  mounted  a  chair  and 
sang  them  for  the  first  time.  The  song  bae 
steadily  gained  in  popularity  to  the  present  day, 
when  it  ie  officially  accepted  as  our  national  air. 

The  first  acknowledgment  in  marble  and  bronze 
of  Key’s  loyal  eervicee  was  erected  by  James 
Lick  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park, 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
great  American  sculptor,  W.  W.  Story.  The 
monument  consists  of  a  double  arch  of  marble, 
under  which  is  a  fine  bronze  figure  of  Key. 

Maryland,  on  June  14th,  of  this  year,  unveiled 
in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  another 
monument  to  her  gifted  eon,  from  designs  by 
the  New  York  sculptor,  Alexander  Doyle.  It  is 
entirely  of  bronze,  giving  Key  in  spirited  figure 
on  a  pedestal  eighteen  feet  high,  and  at  the 
base  ie  a  group  emblematical  of  patriotism.  For 
years,  in  the  city  of  Frederick,  the  grave  of  Key 
has  been  marked  by  the  most  appropriate  of  all 
ornaments,  the  Star-Spangled  Bannvr,  flying 
from  a  steel  pole  night  and  day,  in  etorm  and 
Bun.  There  have  always  been  patriots  enough 
to  keep  a  freeh  edition  of  Old  Glory  over  the 
singer’s  resting  place. 

A  song  that  appeals  less  to  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  Nation  than  tu  that  love  of  country  upon 
which  all  real  patnotiem  ie  founded  ie  “My 
Country,  ’Tie  of  Thea  ”  Samuel  Francis  Smitb 
wrote  tnie  hymn  while  he  was  a  theological  etu- 
deot,  and  it  was  first  sung  at  a  children’s  cele 
bration  in  the  Park  btreet  Church,  Boston,  on 
July  4th,  1832. 

It  required  the  war  of  the  Rsbellion,  to  show 
what  the  country  could  do  in  the  way  of  war 
songs.  None  were  closer  to  the  popular  heart 
than  those  of  Dr.  G.orge  Frederick  Root.  The 
“Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,”  'Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother,”  and  that  fiery  American  war 
song,  “Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are 
Marching,”  and  Luther  O.  Emerson  gave  ua 
“We  Are  Oomirg,  Father  Abraham,  Tbr^e 
Hundred  Ihoueand  Strong.” 

It  remainef  for  Julia  Ward  Howe— a  gentle. 
God-fearing  woman— to  chant  "ihe  Battle 
Hjmn  of  the  Republic  ”  Her  “John  Brown” 
song  and  other  patriotic  ballads,  made  ber 
known  throughout  the  country. 

Now  toat  “the  blue  and  the  gray”  are  one 
and  inseparable  in  fact  ae  well  aa  theory,  it  ia 
not  amiss  to  allude  to  the  famous  war  song  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  “  Dixie,  ”  which  of 
late  years  has  been  heard  so  often  in  Northern 
cities  in  unison  with  “John  Brown’s  Body” 
and  “'Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp.”  I 's  author  was 
Dan  Emmett,  the  veteran  minstrel,  who  wrote 
it  as  a  plantation  melody  while  be  was  with 
Bryant’s  Mins  rela  in  this  city,  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War.  Emmett,  now  over  80  years  old, 
is  still  alive,  quietly  residing  in  a  town  out 
West. —Condensed  from  Mail  and  Express. 
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THE  AMEBIOAM  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  UNION, 
B8TABLI8EKD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1624, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
I.eiH  new  schools  started  In  169.':  also  1(»*  frontier  churches  from 
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THE  SOCIEIY  EOR  rBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1619.  Sup 
liorts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Chun'h.  4(: 
Catherine  St  .  and  Keadiiig  Kooin  and  dally  religions  s<-rvlc<'s 
in  Ijecture  Boom  a  d  it-  Branch.  12s  Charlton  .St.,  near  Hnd 
son  River,  are  largel'.  nttended  by  sailors  of  many  nation 
alitles.  Its  work  has  larti  greatly  prosperetl.  and  la  de|a-ndent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

K  ’V.  StMfKI.  BoCI.T,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H  M<h)KK,  President. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Horae  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  Y'ork;  publishes  the  SnUort'  Maoaiinr.  the  Neaman'*  Friend, 
and  the  IA.U  Bout.  James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stck- 
0X8,  Treiw.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  .Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  H'lUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,UUU  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,0UU  luive  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  « 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;.')0  to  4;30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools.  V  U»  ll:4«  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner-Uble,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morhis  K.  Jxsi'P,  Pres.:  F.  E.  t'A.MP,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RrSSEI.L,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Bar.n  ard.  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects 
V  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  0301)  to  RIOO  supports  a  colporter  for  a  ye.ii'. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


STNODS. 

Synod  of  New  Mexico  at  Socorro,  N.  M..  Friday,  Oct 
7.  at  7.30  P.M.,  opened  with  a  se  mon  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Oil- 
chrixt.  1.  T.  Whittemorb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Texas  in  the  Expoaltion  Park  Church,  Dal- 
laa,  on  Friday,  Oct.  7  (not  28)  at  7.30  p.m. 

Warnir  R.  Kio08,  Stated  Clerk. 


PRE8RYTERIB8. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  Otisco. 
N.  Y„  Septeniber  lU,  at  7.30  p  m.  The  delegates  will  be 
met  with  conveyancea  at  the  Street  car  terminn*.  In 
OnontUga  Valley,  at  8  p.m.  Send  early  notice  to  Rev. 
Wm.  B/Dada. 

A.  H.  Fahhutock.  SUted  Clerk. 


PresbyU^  of  Peoria  at  Tates  City,  Ill.,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  19.  at  7.30  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornclison.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  In  Metropolis,  111.,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
27,  at  7.30  P.M.  B.  C.  SwAs.  Staled  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Erie  at  North  East,  Tnesday.  i^ept.  13, 
at  7.30  P.M.  R.  S.  Van  Clxve.  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Maumee  In  Rudolph,  on  ^  nesday.  Sept. 
13.  at  7.30  P.M.  Bbrbard  W.  Slaolb.  Stated  Clerk. 


Kalamaxno  Presbytery  In  the  First  Church  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  Tuesday.  Sept.  18.  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Pres- 
byterial  Young  People’s  Union  on  Wedues  lay  at  9  a.m. 

F.  Z.  Robsitxr,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  T.  Middlxmib,  S.  c  . 


Logansport  Presbytery  In  Bethel  Church.  Union 
Mills,  In(i ,  Tuesday,  l^t.  IS,  at  7.30  p.m. 

W.  O.  Lattimorb,  SUted  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  the  New  Jersey  church  on 
Monday,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  J.  K.  Oibbor,  S.  C. 


Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  In  the  Presbvterian 
church  of  Tnstin,  Mich., on  Tue8day,Sept.  20,  at.  7.30  p.m. 

D.  A.  JxwxLL,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  In  Lowry  (.'Ity,  Mo ,  on 
Tuesday, 8ept.27.  at  7.30  P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  S  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  10.30 
A.M.  •  ommissloners  wIU  take  the  B  &  M.  we^t-bonud 
train  from  Grand  Island.  Mondav  evening. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  SUted  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Marion  Junction 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  Sersiunal  Records  are 
to  be  presented  at  (his  meeting. 

Calvin  f  French.  SUted  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Binghamton  In  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept  19,  at  7.30  p.m. 

John  McVxt.  suud  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  In  Bnrdett  on  Monda- .  Sept. 
19,  at  7.30  P.M.  ESk..  aaiC.  C.  Carr,  SUted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  In  Adrian,  Mich  .  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  18.  at  7  00  p.m.  The  Preshy terial  Endeavor  Union 
will  hold  its  annual  Convention  on  NAednesdav  alter- 
noon  and  evening. «  \V'.  K.  Spencer,  SUted  Clerk. 


Platte  Presbytery  In  St.  Jo-eph,  Mo..  In  the  West¬ 
minster  Churchy  bU  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  2  p.m. 

ri  ALTER  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Fresbytary  of  Petoskey  In  Traverse  City.  Mich  .  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at 7.30  p.m._W  ley  K.  Wrioht,  8. k. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
Sept.  19,  at  7.30  p.m...—-  Levi  Parsons,  SUted  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  at  Brooklyn  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
20,  at  7.30  p.m.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Prrsbyterial 
Y.  P.  S.  C-  £.  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  21.  at  the  same  place. 

C.  P.  Qu  CK,  SUted  Clerk. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  Pennington  church. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  10.30  a.m.  A .  L.  Armstro-  o,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  tho  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  In  Trov.  Pa.,  Monday,  Mept.  19,  at  7.30  p.m. 
It  has  lieen  impossible  to  secure  special  reduced  rates 
from  the  railroads.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  v  lerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cleveland  In  North  Spiingfleld.  Ohio, 
on  Tuetday,  Sept.  13. at  7.30  p.m.  E.  Bcshnell.  S.  C. 


Presbytery  of  Buffalo  at  Sptingville  on  Monda)*, 
Sept.  19,  at  7  30  P.M.  Session  records  will  be  expected 
only  from  the  churches  which  are  particularlu  notified. 

AK^  William  Waith,  Stateil  Clerk. 


PresbyUry  of  T  roy  In  the  church  of  North  Gran¬ 
ville.  N .  Y  ,  Monday.  Sept.  19,  at  2  p.m. 

Arthur  Huntinoton  allen.  Stated  CLrk. 


Presbytery  of  Wellsborough  In  CoudersDori,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  18,  at  7.30  p.m.  a.  C.  Shaw.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  In  Bnrdett  on  Monday. 
Sept.  19,  at  7.30  P.M.  -  IC.  C.  Carr,  SUted  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Branchport,  N.  Y..  Monda- , 
Sept.  26, at  3  P.M.  J.  Wilpord  Jacks,  SUted  Cleik.' 

Presbytery  if  Niagara  at  the  First  Presbylerlsn 
Chnrch.  L  ckport.  N,  Y  ,  on  Moncay,  Sept.  19.  com- 
roencing  at  8.45  p.m.  H.  T.  Chadsey,  Stated  (’lerk. 

Chicago  Presbytery  at  Chicago  Heights,  Monday, 
Oct.  3.  at  10  30  A.M.  James  Frothinoham,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Manchester,  HI.,  Tnes- 
day.  Sept.  20.  at  7  30  p.m.  A  conve<  tion  of  Young  Peo- 
I  le's  Societies  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Pns- 
bytery.  1  Thomas  D.  Loqan,  State.  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  In  Monroe,  N.  Y".,  on  Monday, 
Sept  19,  at  7.30  P.M.  David  F.  BoNNER.suted  Clerk. 

Piesbytery  of  Lima  at  Bluffton.  Ohio,  o  •  Monday 
evening.  Sept.  26.  J.  A  Gordon.  Suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Winnebago  In  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Marshfield,  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  at  7.31)  p.m. 

Jno.  McCoy,  suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  the  church  in  Pike,  N.  Y'.. . 
on  Monday,  Sept.  26,  at  7  30  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks.  SUted  Clerk. 


Long  Island  Presbytery  nt  Centro  Moriches,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  27,  at  7.30  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  the  South  Street 
Church,  Morristown,  N.  J..  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20.  at  9  30 
A.M.  Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  at.  Cambtldge,  Wls  .  Tnee- 
day.  Sept. 20.  at  7.31)  p.m.  J.  P.  Dysart,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Detroit  at  Pontiac,  Mich..  Monday. 
Sept.  19,  at  7  ai  p.m.  W.  D.  Sexton,  SUtod  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Boron  In  Genoa  Monday,  Sept.  28,  at 
7  p.m.  Anniversary  service  of  Westminster  SUudards 
on  Tussday  at  8  30  p.m.  Annual  meeting  of  Woman's 
PresbyterUl  Home  Missionary  Society  on  Tne-day. 

Clement  O.  Martin,  SUtod  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  Union  Springs  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  27.  at  8  p.m.  C.  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Hillsdale,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
20.  at  4  P.M.  C.  G.  Hazard,  SUtod  <5lerk. 

Presbytery  t.f  Carlisle  In  Big  Spring  Chnrch,  New- 
vlHe,  Pa  ,  Tuesday,  Sept.  27.  at  7  p.m. 

Wm.  A.  West  SUtod  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Utica  in  Orlskany  oo  Monday,  Sept  26. 
a  7.30  P.M.  Dana  W.  Bigelow.  Suted  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  the  Black  Hills  In  the  church  at  Edge 
mont  on  Tuesday.  Sept  20,  at  7.30  p  m. 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Suted  Clerk. 


The  Presbyterian  Ministers*  Association  of  New 
^  ork  Ol^  and  Vlciully  will  hold  lU  first  meeting  this 
fall  on  Monday,  Sept.  10.  st  11.45  a.m.,  in  the  >  arlors  of 
th"  Fourth  Avenue  Presbytrian  Church.  The  Rev. 
Dr  Maitland  Alexandir,  pas'or  of  the  Harlem  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  will  preeent  a  “Review  of  the  'Gospel  of 
Divine  Sacrifice.’  ’’  The  meeting  closes  promptly  at  one 
o’cl  ck  P.M.  Any  n  lnlster  of  the  Presbyterian.  Re¬ 
formed  or  Congregational  t’hnr  h  will  be  made  wel¬ 
come,  and  may  participate  in  the  discussion. 


Natives  of  the  Philippines. 

The  American  Volunteer,  shipped  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  almimt  half  way  ruuml  the  woild  from  our  na¬ 
tional  c-vpit  Land  seven  or  eight  ihonsand  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  finds  hlinrelf  in  a  country  where  climate, 
vegetation,  houses  am)  people  are  entirely  different  from 
anything  he  ever  saw .  The  cat  le  are  only  as  large  as 
goats,  and  the  horse  is  almo  t  a  curlosiry 

The  population  comprises  about  200  000  creo'es  and 
Spanlsi,  nslf-hreeds,  with  a  few  Eu  opeaur  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  The  four  million  natives,  divided  Into  many  tribes, 
each  speaking  a  different  language,  are,  in  cbaiactor 
and  disposition,  very  like  the  South  m  negro.  They  are 
a  peacefnL  indolent  pc'iple,  working  as  fi-ld  hands  or 
dsy  laborers  when  not  occnpie  with  cock-fighting. 
Women  In  the  Philippine  Islands  are  quite  independent, 
reUinIng  their  maiden  name,  with  th-  addition  of  ‘‘de" 
hetore  the  husband  s  name.  A  widow  buries  her  bus- 
hand's  name  with  him  and  immediately  is  known  again 
by  her  girlhood  name 

On  another  page  is  pictured  a  grown  man  and  womaiL 
natives  of  'be  islands,  each  operating  a  Singer  hand 
machine.  The  original  photograph  was  taken  on  the 
island  of  Luzon  by  an  agent  of  The  Singer  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  whose  omces  have  been  esUbllsbed  in  this  far 
away  country  lor  several  yearr. 


liver  rtfljr  tearr 

Mas.  vcihslow's  Ruothinu  Sybup  has  been  used  rorove' 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  tuotbers  for  their  children  while 
teething  wtth  perfect  succeea  It  soothes  the  child,  softe:  • 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  aad  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dtairbuea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  soSerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  wort''. 
Twenty  five  (lents  a  bottle,  m  sore  and  ask  tor  "  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Sixithlng  Symp  "  and  Uke  no  other  k'.ud 


OMAHA  KXP09ITI0N. 

Eight-Day  Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  a  special  eight-day  personally-conducted  tour  to  the 
Trans-Misbi  sippiand  International  Exposition  at  Oma¬ 
ha  on  October  1,  allowing  four  full  days  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Round-ttip  tickets,  tnclnding  transportation  and 
Pullman  berth  in  each  direction,  meals  in  dining  car 
going  and  returning,  hotel  accommodations  and  meals 
at  Omaha,  admissions  to  the  Fair,  and  carriage  drive 
and  hotel  accnmmoilations  at  Chicago,  will  be  sold  at 
rate  of  $1(W  from  New  York;  from  Philadelphia; 
985  from  Washington  and  Haltimnie;  $91  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport  and  Harrisburg;  $30  from  Pittvburg;  and  pro- 
p-vrllonato  rates  from  other  points. 

The  party  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Tonrist  Agent 
and  Chaperon,  and  will  travel  in  special  Pullman  Blrop- 
ing  cars. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  remain 
longer  In  Omaha,  tickets  will  be  niade  good  to  return  on 
regular  trains  until  November  1.5.  lnclU'»lve.  Such 
ticketa  include  only  railway  transportation  retnn  Ing, 
with  reduction  of  S15  from  above  rates  from  all  points. 

For  fun  her  Inform  <1100  appiy  to  ticket  agents.  Tour¬ 
ist  AgenL  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W,  Boyd, 
Assistant  tieneral  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


TOURS  TO  THE  UPPER  SOUTH. 

Two  I’ersonally-Condiicted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 

Kailruad  to  Gettysburg,  Luray,  Natural  Bridge, 
Klrhint.nd,  Mashlngton,  Ac. 

Septotnber  28  and  Oi'tober  19  are  the  dates  selected  by 
the  Peniisilvania  Rillnjed  Company  for  Its  two  early 
Autumn  Uipr  to  the  Ba't  efleld  of  Gettysburg,  pictur¬ 
esque  Blue  Mountain.  Lnray  Cav-in*.  the  Nstu'al 
B'ldge,  VIrg  nl  Hm  Springs,  the  cities  oi  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Tb-  'onnd-trip  rale.  Includitiir  all  necessary  expenses. 
Is  $6.5  from  New  York,  $63  from  PhiUdelpbla,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  P'  Inis. 

Ear;',  to  r  covers  a  period  of  eleven  days,  and  will  be 
In  •  hargH  of  one  of  the  company  s  Tourist  Ag'*nts.  He 
will  be  essis'ed  by  an  experienesd  lady  as  Obapero' , 
whoso  tgper:i,l  charge  -  ill  be  ladles  unaccompanied  by 
male  escort. 

Special  trains  of  parlor  cars  are  provided  for  the  ex- 
olunive  nse  of  each  party.  In  which  the  entire  round 
trip  from  New  York  is  mnde. 

For  de'alled  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents,  or  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  789  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  As-lst- 
ant  Geneial  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


MARRIAOEH. 

Shutb— Dud* Y.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1896, 
b  Rev.  T.  R.  B  eber.  Fnrman  R.  ''hu'e  of  Olassboro, 
N.  J.,  and  Janet  R.  Duddy  of  Norrlstowm,  Pa. 


DEATHS. 

Masters.— At  Klneo,  Maine,  Friday,  AugnLt  26,1398, 
Fannv  Howell,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Fr.ncls  R.  Mas¬ 
ters,  D.l».,  in  her  78r,h  year.  Funeral  se  vices  were  held 
at  the  Presbyterian  ('hurrb,  Dobb's  Ferry.  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  Angnit  30. 


WOODIiAWN  CESIBTRRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Ral). 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  50  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  H.  The 
Evangelist. 


A  LADY  desi'es  a  position  as  companion  or  amanuen¬ 
sis.  Has  had  experience,  and  can  give  best  of 
references.  .Address  >flSS  M.,  P.  O.  Box  31,  Stock- 
bridge,  Ma«B. 


September  8,  1896. 
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FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES. 

A  Strong  Chnrch  on  the  Old  Lines. 

Much  has  been  writteo  in  recent  years,  about 
the  inetituticnal  churcb,  whatever  that  miy 
mean,  and  possibly  good  results  may  have  been 
n  ached  by  such  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
church  work,  although  I  am  doubtful  of  it. 

I  want  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
the  record  of  the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian 
Chuch  of  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  as  an  evidence 
that  working  along  lines  long  recognized  in  our 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  bring  results  larger 
and  in  my  opinion,  more  Issting  than  aoy 
possible  institutional  methods. 

The  gowth  and  advancement  of  this  church — 
the  largest  in  St.  Paul  Presbytery,  and  with 
one  exception  in  the  whole  Northwest— has  been 
long  continued,  acd  even  through  these  last  few 
years  of  great  financial  depression  it  has  more 
than  held  its  own,  utder  the  wise  and  efficient 
leadership  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  John  Paul  Egbert, 
D.D.,  and  his  assistant.  Rev.  Carl  W.  Scovel. 

Without  any  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  in 
stitutional  church,  with  no  reliance  on  a  gymna¬ 
sium  attachment,  or  a  system  of  free  lunches, 
or  free  bathe,  it  has  stood  firmly  by  the  goed  old 
Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  pieachitg  it  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  power  to  save  souls,  and  living 
it  in  all  its  rdapiability  to  the  wants  of  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  tboee  within  its 
reach. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  made  it  emphati 
cally  a  down  town  church,  with  a  large  tenement 
house  population  all  around  it,  where  are  dom¬ 
iciled  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  away 
from  the  restraints  of  bem^,  who  eadly  need, 
and  in  most  cases  graciously  receive,  the  c.un- 
sela  of  the  pastor  and  his  assistants. 

I  know  whereof  1  write,  for  cot  long  since  I 
was  appealed  to  by  an  old  friend  in  New  York 
State,  whoee  son  bad  come  to  St.  Paul  to  engage 
in  businees,  and  as  so  often  happens,  fallen  into 
bad  company.  1  found  his  home  near  House  of 
Hope  Church,  and  not  being  a  resident  of  St. 
Paul  1  Bought  the  aid  of  Dr  Egbert;  and  I 
know  that  this  yourg  man  was  looked  after  in  a 
helpful  kindly  way  tending  to  draw  him  away 
from  his  evil  aesaciations. 

This  is  only  one  instance  coming  to  my  own 
personal  knowKdge,  while  1  have  heird  of  many 
instances  of  a  like  nature. 

Such  a  church  must  have  a  record  which  will 
be  worth  recounting,  and  imitating,  too. 

Away  back  in  1849,  a  very  early  date  with  us, 
you  will  please  remember,  there  came  to  St. 
Paul,  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill. 

He  came  to  do  pioneer  missionary  work  in 
this  new  and  unsettled  territory;  and  his  in 
fluence  both  in  the  establishment  of  churches 
and  institutions  of  learning  has  been  very  far 
reaching. 

To  him  our  Presbyterian  Church  owes  Mac 
alister  College,  situated  mid-way  between  the 
Twin  Cities,  about  which  I  purpose  to  tell  your 
readers  later  on.  On  December  24th,  18.)5,  Mr. 
Neill  oganizei  the  Houss  of  Hope  Church,  with 
only  four  membera,  three  women  and  one  man. 

The  name  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  Mr.  Neill  in 
a  discourse  at  the  dedication  of  its  first  house  of 
worship  explained  it  as  follows :  “As  early  as 
1639,  there  stood  an  old  Dutch  Redoubt,  on  the 
spot  where  now  s’ands  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  It  was  a  place  of  safety  from  the 
savages  who  roamed  about  it,  and  was  called 
the  House  of  Hope  by  the  settlers.  We  desire 
that  this  church  may  be  a  place  of  refuge  for 
weary  and  heavy  laden  souls,  and  so  we  named 
it  House  of  Hope.  ’  ’ 

Those  were  the  days  of  small  things  here¬ 
abouts,  acd  the  little  band  of  Christians  met 
fer  worship  in  upper  room*,  wherever  they  could 
secure  them,  even  as  Christ’s  dieciples  did. 

Early  in  1857,  lots  were  purchased,  and  as  the 
business  interests  of  the  little  city  were  exceed 
ingly  prosperous,  verging  on  wbat  is  now  termed 
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a  boom,  pla'^s  weie  made  for  quite  an  elaborate 
church  bu  Iding  Before  ground  was  broken, 
however,  the  terrible  financial  dieastera  of  that 
eventful  year,  broke  in  all  their  fierceness,  and 
effectually  blasted  all  their  plans  and  hopes. 

In  1858,  an  effort  was  sccceesfully  made  to 
erect  a  plain  frame  chapel,  and  it  was  occupied 
before  the  close  of  that  year. 

The  memberehip  bad  now  increased  to  thirty- 
five,  but  with  other  adherents,  a  congregation 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  little  chapel  was 
regularly  eecund,  and  their  hearts  greatly  en¬ 
couraged. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Neill  resigned,  much  to  the  re¬ 
gret  of  his  people,  and  in  the  columns  of  The 
Evargelist  published  at  that  time,  it  is  sa  d  cf 
him:  "There  s  no  man  in  Minnesota  who  has 
done  more  for  the  interests  both  of  religion  and 
eJucation  than  Mr.  Neil.’’ 

In  June,  1862,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  F. 
A.  Noble,  freeh  from  Lane  Seminary.  He  bad 
been  supplying  the  pulpit  fer  some  months,  and 
evidently  they  were  mu  ually  pleased  for  the 
call  was  accepted,  and  he  was  duly  installed 
by  the  then  Presbytery  of  Minnesota.  The  dark 
and  bloody  band  of  Civil  War  was  upon  the 
country  then,  and  entering  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  those  who  would  preserve  the  Union  of 
States,  Mr.  Noble  lock  a  hold  stand  in  his 
pulpit  for  the  good  cauee. 

There  eeem  to  have  been  those  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  who  were  not  in  entire  sympathy  with 
the  young  preacher,  for  in  some  inetances  they 
withdrew.  As  a  whole,  the  congregation  stood 
firmly  behind  hiir,  and  his  appeals  to  the  young 
men  to  go  to  the  defense  of  the  flag  were  heeded, 
twenty  two  teachers  and  scholars  from  the  Sun¬ 
day  schcol  enlisting,  several  of  whom  were  killed 
or  died  of  diseaEe  in  the  service. 

Mr,  Noble’s  labors  extended  to  1867,  when 
just  on  the  eve  of  a  new  building  project  which 
was  being  enfen  d  upon  with  great  enthusiaam 
and  hopefulntse,  he  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to 
Pittsburgh,  Penneylvania. 

This  loss  of  a  pastor  dearly  loved,  could  not 
but  dampen  their  ardor  for  the  new  church 
building;  but  it  was  not  abandoned,  and  in 
June,  1869,  the  corner  stone  was  laid. 

The  followirg  December,  the  basement  having 
been  completed,  the  old  chapel  was  abandoned 
and  the  congregation  worshipped  in  it  for  the 
first  time. 

During  that  winter  a  call  was  given  to  Rev. 
David  R.  Breed,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1870, 
that  be  accepted  it  and  began  his  work,  which 
wss  to  prove  of  such  inestimable  value  to  the 
church.  For  fifteen  years  he  continued  its  pas¬ 
tor,  until  failing  health  caused  his  resignation 
in  1885. 

The  membership  when  he  assumed  the  pastor¬ 
ate  was  181,  and  when  be  retired  it  was  561, 
showirg  a  splendid  growth,  not  at  all  surprising 
when  the  admirable  equipment  of  Dr.  Breed  is 
considered.  He  had  a  wonderful  hold  on  young 
men,  not  only  in  his  own  congregation,  but  in 
the  c  ty  at  large,  and  this  influence  is  still  man- 
ifeet. 

During  bis  pastorate  the  mam  audience- 
room  of  the  church  was  completed  and  occupied, 
amid  great  rejoicing.  The  building  is  of  blue 
sand  stone  with  a  graceful  spire,  standing  on 


the  corner  of  Fifth  street.  West  and  Exchange, 
and  while  not  as  modern  as  those  mere  recently 
erected,  is  commodious  end  imposing  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

With  only  a  brief  interim.  Rev,  Rcbert  Chris¬ 
tie,  D.D.,  accepted  a  call  ex  ended  to  him,  and 
began  his  labors  the  same  year,  1885.  His  pas¬ 
torate  continued  until  1892,  and  was,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  successful  epoch  iu  the 
history  of  the  church.  I  do  not  desire  to  de¬ 
tract  anything  from  the  Doctor’s  credit,  but 
tboee  years  exactly  cover  the  moat  prosperous 
ones  St.  Paul  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  only  just 
to  say,  that  this  material  prosperity  was  a  most 
favorable  factor  during  his  entire  term  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  membership  grew  during  these  years, 
from  561  to  1,007,  positive  proof  this,  of  spiritual 
growth  in  a  time  of  material  prreperity,  cer¬ 
tainly  an  uncommon  result. 

In  1892,  our  Western  Theological  Seminary  at 
Allegheny,  PenneylvaDia,  sought  the  addition  of 
Dr.  Christie  to  iis  faculty,  and  he  favorably 
considered  their  invitation,  resigning  his  pas¬ 
torate  and  once  more  compelling  the  church  to 
seek  another  minister. 

In  1893,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  John  P. 
Egbert,  D.D.,  then  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Buffalo,  New  York,  acd  the 
call  was  accepted.  Since  then  Dr.  Elgbert  has 
been  its  pastor,  and  although  the  material  sur¬ 
roundings  have  been  the  very  opposite  of  tboee 
alluded  to  as  existing  under  Dr.  Christie’s  min¬ 
istry,  every  department  of  church  work  has  been 
extended  and  advanced. 

The  financial  depression  extending  all  over 
the  country  sicce  1893  has  been  felt  in  all  our 
churches,  and  Houee  of  Hope  has  been  no  ex 
ception.  In  coneequence  it  has  lost  from  re¬ 
movals  and  the  net  growth  has  been  less  than 
during  the  previous  pastorate. 

The  greateet  effort  is  now  directed  to  its  mis¬ 
sion  work  at  Hope  Chapel.  This  is  located  in 
the  midst  of  the  homes  and  the  work  of  large 
numbers  of  railroad  men,  and  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  St.  Paul  is  a  largs  railroad  centre, 
its  importance  can  be  better  estimated. 

It  reaches  a  larae  number  of  the  most  needy 
and  also  degraded  of  the  population  being  near 
"Swede  Hollow"  and  "Konamara  Patch,"  the 
simple  names  of  which  will  sufficiently  desig 
nate  its  inhabit*  nts.  No  larger  field  for  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  can  be  found,  in  any  of  our  large 
cities,  and  the  good  already  accomplished  is 
very  (ratifying. 

Rev.  Carl  W.  Scovel.  Dr.  Egbert’s  assistant, 
is  in  charge  and  he  is  aided  by  Mils  Flora  L. 
Williams,  who  rpenda  a  great  deal  of  time  visit- 
irg  in  the  homes  of  these  people  with  valuable 
results. 

A'sewing  school  is  maintained,  a  men’s  club 
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•cd  two  boys'  rlube  siso,  which  reach  aod  exert 
an  uplifting  iofluence. 

Thia  work  has  beeo  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
proper  accommodat  one  meeting  as  it  does  in 
an  abandoned  German  Methodist  building,  illy 
adaptel  to  its  needs;  but  a  new  building  is 
being  erected  at  a  cost  of  89,000,  complete  in  all 
its  cppointments  which  must  add  new  life  to 
the  enterprise. 

Preaching  eervicee  are  1  eld  by  Mr.  Scovel,  a 
Sunday  school  it<  held  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
the  teachers  of  which  are  all  from  House  of 
Hope.  Nearly  every  evening  in  the  week  is  oc 
eupied  with  a  prayec  meeting  or  the  gathering 
of  some  of  the  organizations  connected  with  the 
Mission. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  money  raised 
and  expended  in  these  nearly  fifty  years  by  tbe 
House  of  Hope.  In  the  aggregate,  it  must  be  a 
large  sum,  but  1  am  unable  to  furnish  the 
figures.  Aside  from  its  local  needs,  it  has 
always  given  liberally  to  all  our  church  Boards, 
besides  supporting  a  missionary  of  its  own. 

One  very  remarkable  statement  is  made,  that 
although  in  its  building  projects,  notably  its 
expensive  church  edifice,  debts  were  necessarily 
contracted— no  mortgage  of  any  sort  or  kind 
has  ever  encumbered  its  property. 

This  must  mean  that  its  Trustees  carried  thia 
indebtedness  until  funds  were  raised  to  meet  it, 
something  certainly  very  exceptional. 

Presbyterianism  is  strong  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
and  no  church  has  done  more  to  bring  this 
about  than  the  House  of  Hope  Church  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  it  does  not  owe  any  of  its  success,  as 
I  have  said,  to  a  departure  from  well  established 
methods.  O.  S.  C. 
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SERIOUSNESS  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

An  up-town  friend  who  ‘has  been  much  in- 
temtod  in  one  of  our  little  invalids,  the  child 
whose  acquaintance 'Mrs.  Walker  ^|^ade  on  the 
door  step  last  spring,  has  made  her  many  visits 
during  these  hot  days  that  have  cheered  and 
comforted  not  only  tbe  young  patient,  but  her 
anxious  mother,  wh7,  poor  woman,  well  under¬ 
stands  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  make  the  child 
as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible  while  she 
is  here,  for  she  will  not  have  her  long ;  her  trou 
ble  is  too  deeply  seated  for  a  cure. 

A  steamer  cheir,  with  fruit  and  fiowers.  and 
the  freeh  outside  interest  brought  by  the  sweet 
new  friend  have  done  much  to  lighten  the  bur¬ 
den  ^of  these  sultry  days,  and  when  reading 
aloud  was  suggested  there  was  great  rejoicing. 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  mother,  "K.  loves  read¬ 
ing."  But  the  gentle  visitor  was  somewhat  ap 
palled  at  the  reply  when  she  asked  what  kind  of 
reading  she  liked.  "Oh,  anything  about  chil¬ 
dren,  I  always  read  the  newspapers  to  her,  and 
all  about  the  children  that  fail  off  the  fire  es¬ 
capes  and  get  run  over." 

The  possibility  of  shielding  the  young  lives 
entrusted  to  their  care  does  not  occur  to  these 
mothers.  They  seem  to  feel  it  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  should  know  all  about  sin  and 
suffering  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  toddle  about 
and  to  lisp  their  first  words. 

We  well  remem bw  the  lump  that  came  in  our 
throats  as  a  little  blue  eyed  six  year  old  sufferer 
looked  up  from  her  cot  in  the  children’s  ward  on 
hearing  of  a  grown  man  suffering  in  another 
part  of  the  hospital,  and  exclaimed:  "Why  are 
big  men  sick,  too  7  thought  it  was  only  little 
children."  It  new  had  seemed  anything  out 
of  the  way  that  she  or  her  little  companions 
should  suffer,  and  so  with  most  of  these  chil- 
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dren  of  tbe  poor,  they  are  born  with  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  and  have  their  full  share  in  all  the  sorrow 
around  them.  Occasionally  they  come  in  to  ask 
for  fiowers  to  put  on  come  little  companion’s 
casket,  and  one  little  one  has  been  saving  pennies 
on  a  Peony  Provident  Card  to  pay  her  baby  sis¬ 
ter's  fune  al  etyenees. 

Most  of  tbe  children  who  go  to  the  summer 
homes  have  newspapers  sent  to  them,  generally 
Tbe  World  or  The  Journal,  and  when  there  is  a 
murder  trial  or  some  terrible  aicident  they  de¬ 
vour  every  detail  with  appalling  avidity  and 
make  them  their  common  topic  of  conversation. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  those  who  work  among  these 
children  feel  tbe  importance  of  giving  them  good 
times  aod  teaching  them  how  to  play  and  enjoy 
the  blexei  birthright  of  frolic  and  fun  that 
should  belong  to  every  young  life?  This  is 
something  that  cannot  be  made  up  in  after  years. 
One  of  tbe  great  blessings  of  tbe  Kindergarlen 
is  that  it  teaches  these  miniature  men  and  women 
with  serious,  anxious  faces,  how  to  play  and 
sing,  and  forget  tbe  sad  life  that  is  going  on 
around  them.  It  is  astonishing  to  watch  the 
change  in  face  and  manner  after  a  few  weeks  in 
one  of  these  happy  classes  under  a  good  teacher, 
but  it  is  sadly  true  that  a  spontaneous  buret  of 
merriment  eucb  as  enlivens  our  own  nurseries  is 
rarely  beard  among  tbe  children  of  the  tene¬ 
ments. 


ROMAN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  HIHSlONb. 

Now  that  the  summer  is  over  and  gone,  and 
societies  are  planning  to  get  into  harness  for  tbe 
winter’s  work,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  tbe 
record  of  one  of  our  Presbyterial  Societies,  and 
gather  a  word  of  cheer  and  enciuragement: 

"We  feel  that,  as  a  Presbyterial  Society,  we 
have  done  good  wcrk  The  smaller  auxiliaries 
have  kept  up  to  their  past  records,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  far  out  reaching  former  reauHs.  Our 
city  churches  have  not  fallen  behind  But  oh  1 
the  wrrk  still  undone  !  The  fields  still  unhar 
vested  !  Su-ely  it  is  no  time  to  sit  down  and 
congratulate  ourselves.  We  must  press  on  to 
greater  usefulnees. 

Tbe  year  that  baa  gone  may  have  brought  die 
appoii  tment  to  some  of  us,  but  it  has  no  doubt 
brought  the  fulfillment  of  many  an  idea.  It  has 
not  been  all  defeat  and  disappointment,  and 
sometimes  th^re  is  ictory  in  defeat.  The  old 
adage,  "Try.  try  again,"  that  we  used  to  repeat 
in  our  childhoi^  baa  in  it  a  word  of  common 
e>nse,  aou  is  a  cheery  admonition  to  renewed 
effort  Let  us  begin  tbe  new  year  with  hope  and 
courane.  believing  that  it  is  ti  be  tbe  very  beet 
year  Heaven  has  yet  vouchsafed  us. 

Let  us  each  remember  that  we  are  individually 
reeror.sible.  aod  that  Qod  will  require  of  us, 
"What  she  could” 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  from  Mr  Chatter 
fee  in  relation  to  bis  general  work  in  India. 
We  are  glad  this  week  to  have  word  from  his 
wife  in  regard  to  her  own  field,  which  is.  of 
course,  exclusively  woman’s  wcrk  for  woman." 
8be  writes  to  Mrs  Kimball,  from  Hoshyarpur, 
India,  July  6tb:  "I  received  your  letter  nearly 
a  month  ago,  but  it  was  very  warm  at  that 
time  and  1  could  not  answer  it.  The  beat  this 
year  has  been  abnormal,  and  some  of  the  oldar 
people  (among  whom  I  am)  think  that  they  do 
not  remember  it  having  been  so  hot  for  tbe  last 
thirty  years.  We  have  plague  too,  in  our  dia 
trict  since  last  October,  but  I  am  thankful  to 
,ny  it  is  being  stamped  out,  and  most  of  the 
villagers  who  were  out  for  segregation  purposes, 
are  going  back  into  their  houses  it  has  been 
a  most  trying  time  altogether  for  tbe  poor  peo 
pie.  What  with  famine  plague,  and  war  on 
the  frontier,  tbe  country  has  been  in  a  moat  un- 
restful  condition.  1  am  thankful  to  say  tbe  war, 
too,  is  at  an  end,  and  if  proper  rains  xet  in,  the 
famine  will  alscebe  a  thing  of  the  yaat,  as  already 
food  articles  are  selling  much  cheaper. 
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We  are  sorry  to  see  America  engage  1  in  war, 
but  since  this  war  is  waged  in  tbe  name  of 
liberty,  justice  and  humanity,  the  Lord  will 
give  victory  to  tbe  Americans.  This  morning’s 
telegrams  announce  tbe  great  victory  obtained 
at.Bantiago.  We  hope  this  will  end  tbe  war  and 
brirg  about  peace. 

Our  work  among  won  en  consists  as  usual  of 
the  orphanage,  two  girls’  schools  for  non  Chris 
tians  in  the  city  and  talks  with  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  wcmen.  The  work  in  tbe  orphan¬ 
age  is  of  a  qu  et  nature  and  goes  on  in  tbe  same 
manner  from  day  to  day.  Thera  are  at  present 
forty- five  girls  divided  into  five  classes.  They 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra¬ 
phy,  history  and  the  Bible.  1  take  the  Bible 
classes  every  day  and  four  assistants  help  me  in 
giving  secular  instruction.  Domestic  work,  such 
as  sewing,  spinning,  washing,  cooking,  etc.,  are 
carefully  taught.  It  is  tbe  aim  of  tbe  institu¬ 
tion  to  train  up  tbe  children  to  practical  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Some  of  them  become  teachers  and 
Bible  women  and  nurses  when  they  go  out.  The 
work  is  very  encouraging. 

There  are  two  schools  in  tbe  city,  one  for 
Hindu  and  another  for  Mohammedan  girls. 
They  contain  sixty-three  children  and  are  taught 
by  my  daughter  Lena,  assisted  by  four  teachers. 
I  do  not  take  part  in  these  schools  There,  as 
in  tbe  Orphanage,  tbe  Bible  forma  tbe  principal 
text  book.  In  these  schools  the  children  are  all 
from  respectable  classes  and  learn  their  lessons 
with  great  interest.  Daily  conferences  take 
place  with  Hindu  and  Mobamaedan  women, 
in  which  there  are  always  opportunities  of 
speaking  about  tbe  Saviour  and  His  love. 

Our  school  session  is  cearly  at  its  close.  The 
holidays  will  begin  tbe  15th  of  next  month. 

M.  W.  W. 


MR.  GLAIISTONE'S  WILL.. 

The  will  of  tbe  late  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
was  admitted  to  probate  on  September  5tb.  The 
gross  estate  devised  is,  in  round  numbers,  £59,- 
(XX)  and  tbe  net  estate  £54,782.  The  executors 
named  are  bis  soce,  Stephen,  Herbert  and  Henry 
Gladstone.  The  document  ttrougbout  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  specimen  of  penmanship  and  entirely  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  statesman  in  respect  of  tbe  care 
of  its  (reparation.  Tbe  will  is  written  in  an 
ordinary  memorandum  book,  with  a  codicil  on 
foolscap  paper. 

In  clause  2,  Mr.  Gladstone  specifies  that  his 
burial  be  simple  and  private,  and  in  a  place 
where  bis  wife  can  also  lie,  and  that  "on  no 
account  shall  any  laudatory  inscription  be  placed 
over  mo.  ’’ 

The  next  clause  appoints  tbe  executors  of  his 
estate,  and  charges  tbe  possessor  of  Ha  warden 
to  bear  in  mind  that  be  is  endowed  with  the 
principal  share  of  tbe  worldly  goods  of  tbe  de¬ 
ceased  testator  and  to  extend  bis  good  oflBces  to 
tbe  rest  of  the  family. 

All  bequests  are  made  conditional  upon  the 
renunciation  by  his  wife,  heirs,  and  children, 
and  their  issue,  of  all  other  beneficial  intereeta, 
by  general  law,  marriage,  or  settlement,  in  the 
estate.  To  hia  grandson,  William  Gladstone,  or, 
failing  whom,  to  tbe  poeeeaaor  of  Hawarden 
Caatle,  he  leaves  his  varioua  books,  prints,  por¬ 
traits,  testimonials,  and  interesting  papers  to 
preserve  an  heirlooms. 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 

NEW  YORK. 

Babylon. —Long  Island.— The  Rev.  Robert 
Henry  Milligan  who  miled  for  hie  0eld  of  labor, 
the  Gaboon  Miaaion,  Africa,  on  the  3d,  apent 
Sunday,  Auguat  28th,  and  Monday,  the  29th, 
with  "the  church  which  ie  at  Babylon.”  Thin 
church  aenda  him  out  under  the  Board  aa  a 
miaeionary,  aaauring  hia  salary.  A  couple  of 
months  since  on  invitation  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
John  Dietrich  Long,  Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard  visited 
the  Babylon  Church  and  asked  it  to  take  the 
salary  of  a  missionary.  The  amount  requested 
was  about  ten  times  what  the  church  has  been 
giving,  but  as  it  is  much  easier  to  get  money  for 
a  person  than  for  an  impersonal  “board”  the 
amount  was  made  up.  Mr.  Milligan  spoke  at 
both  services  on  Sunday  and  also  in  the  Sunday- 
school  and  the  Endeavor  meeting.  On  Monday 
afternoon  he  was  tendered  a  reception,  and  in 
the  evening  a  farewell  meeting  was  held. 

Brooklyn.— The  will  of  Sarah  J.  Clark,  who 
died  in  August,  contains  the  following  bequests: 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Cuyler  Mission,  11,000;  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Home  Mission,  11,000;  the  Orphan  Asylum  So¬ 
ciety  at  Atlantic  and  Brooklyn  avenues,  83,000 
the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Friendless  Women 
and  Children,  30  Concord  street,  83,000;  City 
Mission  and  Tract  Society,  201  Montague  street, 
12,000. 

Wilson.— Last  Sunday  was  a  great  day  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilson,  Niagara  County. 
Thirteen  united  with  it,  nine  on  profession  of 
their  faith  and  four  by  letter.  Six  were  bap¬ 
tised.  Four  years  ago  in  June,  our  pastor  re¬ 
signed  ;  the  10th  of  July  following  our  church 
was  burned,  and  since  that  time  we  have  had 
no  pastor  and  but  little  preaching,  but  a  faith¬ 
ful  few  have  sustained  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  Endeavor  Society,  holding  the  meetings  in 
the  parsonage  until  in  January  of  this  year,  our 
new  church  was  so  far  completed  that  we  were 
enabled  to  hold  these  services  in  it.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  casually  learned  that  the  Rev.  F. 
H,  Adams,  our  pastor  from  1870  to  1875,  with 
hia  wife,  would  be  willing  to  spend  August, 
hia  vacation  month,  with  us,  and  preach  to  us. 
We  immediately  sent  them  an  invitation  to 
come,  and  he  has  now  preached  to  us  four  Sab¬ 
baths,  administering  the  communion  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  members  into  the  church  as  already 
mentioned.  To  God  be  all  the  glory.  B. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Doylsstown.— This  church  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-aiz  years  old,  and  has  had  nine  pas 
torn,  counting  from  first  to  last.  Just  now  its 
pulpit  is  vacant  and  the  congregation  has  been 
bearing  candidates.  The  church  is  described  as 
in  a  fiourishing  condition,  both  spiritually  and 
financially.  It  baa  a  membership  of  640,  and 
seven  preaching  stations  and  Sunday  scbooia, 
with  an  average  of  over  100  scholars  in  each. 
As  for  the  material  house,  it  is  substantial  and 
spacious,  and  beautiful  for  situation.  The 
chapel.  Sabbath-school  rooms  and  session  room 
are  on  the  first  floor  and  the  auditorium  on  the 
second  floor  is  capable  of  seating  a  thousand 
persons.  The  building  aa  it  stands  furnished 
and  all  complete  cost  about  831,000.  There  is  a 
fine  organ. 

Pbiladklphia.— One  of  our  exchangee  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Witherspoon  build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia:  To  Presbyterians  belongs  the 
credit  of  not  only  erecting  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  world  devoted  to  religious  uses, 
but  of  placing  upon  that  building,  in  orna¬ 
mentation,  the  finest  series  of  architectural 
statues  of  heroic  size  ever  p'aced  on  any  struc¬ 
ture  anywhere.  The  Witherspoon  building,  in 
Philadelphia,  which  cost  81,000,000,  is  now 
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being  enriched  with  statues  of  famous  Presby¬ 
terian  leadera,  with  Bible  Old  Testament  char¬ 
acters  and  forty  historical  tablets.  Among  the 
statues  chosen  are  John  Witherspoon,  moderator 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
president  of  Princeton  add  signer  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence;  Marcus  Whitman,  who 
made  the  famous  winter  ride  from  Oregon  to 
Washington;  the  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  the 
founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America,  and  the 
prophets  and  Old  Testament  characters,  Moses, 
Samuel,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Exekiel, 
Daniel,  Deborah,  and  Huldab  and  John  the 
Baptist  of  the  New  Testament.  The  figures  are 
in  terra  cotta  and  life-size.  The  sculptor  was 
A.  Sterling  Oalder,  who  modelled  the  heroic 
figure  of  William  Penn,  which  surmounts  the 
great  tower  of  the  city  building  in  Philadelphia. 

KENTUCKY. 

WooTBN. — In  company  with  Rev.  W.  W.  Bax¬ 
ter,  I  have  just  closed  a  four  days’  meeting  at 
Wooten,  six  miles  from  this  place.  The  result 
of  the  meeting  was  that  seventeen  persons  united 
in  a  petition  to  Presbytery  to  organize  them 
into  a  Presbyterian  Church.  This  place  has 
been  supplied  with  preaching  once  a  month  for 
nearly  a  year.  It  is  in  a  neighborhood  famous 
for  “moon -shining,”  and  has  been  much 
neglected.  But  now  the  Spirit  seems  to  have 
moved  powerfully  on  the  people.  Some  of  the 
conversions  were  very  touching,  and  strong  men 
and  women  wept  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
like  little  children.  The  people  offer  a  lot  and 
lumber  to  build  a  church  and  they  are  anxious 
to  secure  regular  services.  The  Academy  here 
opened  with  an  attendance  of  124,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year.  There  is  a  good  religious 
interest  among  the  pupils.  More  than  thirty 
were  converted  last  session  and  six  others  have 
recently  united  with  the  church  upon  profession 
of  their  faith.  Eight  of  those  with  us  last  year 
and  who  are  now  teachers  have  organised  Sun 
day  schools  in  their  districts.  As  these  districts 
are  in  destitute  mountain  glens,  we  expect  much 
good  to  be  done,  the  Goepef  brought  to  those  who 
seldom  hear  it.  The  famous  “Hell  for- Certain” 
Creek  now  has  a  flourishing  Sunday-school  on  it. 

Jamks  M.  Walton,  Pastor. 


from:the  steuben^begion. 

The  vacation  period  has  been  rather  quiet  in 
the  Steuben  Region.  The  valley  of  the  Cobocton 
has  never  been  more  beautiful,  and  the  season 
bountiful  in  farm  and  garden.  But  for  the  rest 
in  change  no  one  would  care  to  go  away  from 
home.  Your  astronomical  correspondent.  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell,  has  visited  us,  and  we  have 
expected  an  article  from  him  on  the  glory  of  the 
August  moon  among  the  hills,  which  never 
seemed  so  brilliant.  Dr.  Hutton  of  Corning, 
has  rested  at  horns  exchanging  with  his  breth¬ 
ren,  keeping  within  reach  of  his  mail  and  his 
son,  who  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Third  New  York 
Volunteers.  Dr.  Deems  was  with  his  boys  in 
camp  at  Conesua  Lake.  Pastor  Frost  kept  open 
church  after  the  long  vacation  of  last  year. 
Pastor  Salmon  took  short  excursions.  Most  of 
ths  other  dhurches  were  closed  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pastors.  Even  the  Sunday-schools  have 
closed  in  many  churches,  and  the  young  people 
left  to  hold  the  fort. 

The  Religious  dissipation  for  this  region  is 
found  at  Keuka  Park,  on  Keuka  Lake,  at  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Keuka  College.  An  As¬ 
sembly  is  held  there  in  August  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  C.  O.  Dixon  of  Brooklyn,  assisted 
by  able  speakers.  The  College  grounds  consist 
of  a  park  of  160  acres,  much  of  which  is  a  natural 
gorge.  The  Assembly  hall  will  accommodate  a 
couple  of  thousand.  The  meetings  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  speaks 
highly  for  their  character.  Dr.  Dixon  is  a  host 
in  himself  and  seems  to  be  able  to  endure  any 
amount  of  work.  He  has  no  cranky  notions  of 
hia  own,  and  instruction  and  evangelisation  go 
together. 

Lake  Keuka  is  the  pride  of  all  this  section 


and  a  favorite  resort  for  excursions  or  for  en¬ 
campment.  Extending  twenty  miles  from  Ham- 
mondsport  to  Penn  Yan,  and  a  mile  or  more  in 
width.  Bluff  Point  rising  high  over  all  and  sever¬ 
ing  it  into  two,  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  letter 
Y.  On  either  side  are  vine  clad  hills  reaching 
the  dignity  of  mountains. 

Christian  Endeavor  Day  and  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  the  hand  of  President  Francis  B.  Clark, 
who  came  all  the  way  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  be  present,  led  your  coriespondant  to  join  the 
excursion.  It  was  a  great  meeting  so  far  as 
speakers  were  concerned.  Dr.  Dixon  conducting, 
assisted  by  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott,  State  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  brilliant  Dr.  W.  E.  McKittrick,  ex- 
President,  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  Barbour  of  Rochester, 
also  an  ex  State  President,  and  Dr.  Clark.  We 
have  not  in  years  seen  President  Clark  looking 
so  well,  and  his  address  on  “The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Heritage”  was  inspiring.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Another  form  of  religious  dissipation  has  been 
in  the  way  of  Flower  Shows.  These  originated 
with  Mr.  E.  A.  Higgins  of  Cohocton,  who  is 
excelled  by  few  as  an  amateur  flower  gardener. 
They  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
churches.  That  at  Cohocton  for  this,  the  third 
year,  was  pronounced  by  the  Florist  Exchange 
to  have  been  the  finest  collection  of  sweet  peas 
ever  held  in  this  country.  But  that  at  Avoca 
was  still  finer,  it  being  the  first  in  the  place. 
There  were  fourteen  clas«es  of  Sweet  Peas  ex¬ 
hibited  besides  Asters,  Gladio'i,  Roses,  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  Begonias,  Tuberoses,  Geraniums,  Pan¬ 
sies,  and  decorative  plants.  After  paying  pre¬ 
miums  and  other  expenses  the  net  profits  to  the 
church  were  8250. 

Prattsburgh  held  its  second  exhibition,  which 
was  also  a  great  success.  This  village  has  a 
Village  Improvement  Association  of  which  Rev. 
George  W.  Warren  is  the  inspiration,  he  himself 
taking  the  prise  for  the  greatest  improvement  in 
a  door  yard. 

Without  an  association  the  village  has  great 
pride  in  the  improvement  of  its  lawns.  Your 
correspondent  has  joined  the  ranks  of  wheelmen, 
and  takes  new  interest  in  roads.  In  almost  any 
part  of  this  County  a  well  worn  wheel  track  may 
be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  this  factor  must  be  considered 
in  road  making. 

Of  course  we  have  watched  the  war  with  eager 
interest.  We  have  heard  of  no  disapproval 
among  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  with  its 
course,  but  hearty  commendation.  Well  does 
Mr.  Brice  call  ours  a  country  governed  by  public 
sentiment.  As  we  have  met  men  on  the  atrssta 
and  in  the  post  office,  farmers  from  the  hills  and 
laborers,  there  has  been  an  exhibition  of  public 
conscience,  as  wonderful  an  it  was  righteous, 
that  Divine  Providence  had  guided  this  nation, 
and  having  put  in  our  hands  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  it  was  our  Christian 
duty  to  give  them  our  civilisation,  and  liberties, 
and  relieve  them  forever  from  the  oppressor. 
There  bss  been  a  moral  sublimity  in  this  senti¬ 
ment  which  has  awed  us.  Every  one  has  prayed 
for  his  country,  aa  never  before.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  not  more  upheld  by  prayer  than  haa 
been  McKinley. 

We  cannot  wrap  the  mantis  of  tbs  Monroe 
doctrine  around  us,  nor  quote  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  never  dreamra  of  our  growth  and 
changed  circumstances,  when  God  is  leading  us 
through  open  doors. 

When  has  there  been  such  an  outlook  for  mis¬ 
sions  f  We  must  keep  step  with  I*rovidence  and 
not  fear  to  go  where  He  leads. 

The  word  “imperial”  assemsto  fr^bten  many, 
who  have  in  mind  its  original  meaning,  and  the 
results  of  sovereignty  under  other  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  have  ro  emperor  where  the  people 
are  sovereign,  and  the  government  is  of  ths  peo  - 
pie  and  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Borne 
one  says  that  Democracy  crossed  into  Europe  in 
the  little  boat  that  carried  St  Paul  over.  The 
same  democracy  was  carried  to  the  Philippines 
by  Dewey,  and  its  ambition  is  not  to  extend 
territory,  but  brotherhood.  A  great  opportunity 
is  ours  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ws 
have  faith  to  occupy  it  Whkklkb. 


Flavor, 

which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  at  the 
best  Cafes,  can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made 
“soup-stock.”  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and 
costs  no  more. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of 
“  Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company 

Chicago 


THE  MODERN  MEN  OF  MOAB. 

[fBoif  Loitdob  Christian  World  ] 

Our  fint  Bight  of  Kerak  raiaed  great  ezpec- 
tationa.  There  before  ua,  upon  the  aummit  of 
a  lofty  hill,  with  every  auggeation  of  breezioeaa, 
lay  onr  deatinatioo.  That  firat  view  also  aug 
geated  a  certaio  amount  of  reapectability.  The 
city  appeared  to  be  compactly  bnilded,  and  to 
be  really  invitiDg.  Alaa,  for  appearancea!  Be¬ 
fore  detailing  the  poceaa  of  diaillaaion  a  word 
muat  be  aaid  on  behalf  of  the  unique  position  of 
Kerak.  It  atanda  upon  the  top  o(  a  great  ro3k 
nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The 
city  cannot  be  approached  from  any  direction 
without  a  fatiguing  climb.  Precipicea  and 
ateep  declivitiea  are  on  every  aide.  It  ia  per 
hapa  one  of  the  tineat  natural  forteaaea  in  the 
world.  It  oommanda  the  great  caravan  route 
between  Arabia,  Sgypt  and  Syria.  In  the  daya 
before  artillery  waa  invented  it  waB  practically 
impregnable.  The  Crnaadera  held  it  for  aeveral 
yeara  againat  all  the  terrific  aaaaulta  of  Saladin, 
and  more  anciently,  Romana  and  Moabitea,  en 
trenched  within  ita  fortreaa,  laughed  at  every 
foe.  The  propheta  denounced  it,  and  predicted 
ita  downfall,  which  downfall  haa  undoubtedly 
come.  Twenty  yeara  ago  auch  a  journey  aa  I 
have  undertaken,  with  an  escort  of  only  one 
«  unarmed  man,  would  have  been  impoeaible. 
About  that  time  Dr.  Tristram  came  here  via 
the  South  of  the  Dead  Sea,  having  with  him  a 
oonaiderable  eacort  He  waa  arrested  at  Kerak, 
and  the  Sheik  demanded  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
a  ranaom  auaa  of  £600.  The  Doctor  was  not 
particularly  scared,  but  the  authorities  at  Kerak 
gave  him  an  active  time.  At  that  time,  too, 
tte  desert  was  infested  with  robbers,  and  back 
sheeeA  had  to  be  liberally  paid.  To  day  this  ia 
changed  A  strong  Turkish  garrison  has  been 
planted  at  Kerak,  and  the  old  marauders  are 
now  compelled  to  behave  themselves.  Usually 
1  have  no  good  word  for  Turks,  but  let  them 
have  their  just  due  in  this  matter— they  have 
indeed  very  largely  rapreased  the  lawlessness 
which  prevailed  two  decades  ago. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Kerak  Mountains-  lies  the 
Dead  Sea — a  journey  of  six  hours— and  beyond 
one  can  distinctly  see  the  mountains  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Judaea. 

The  Oaatle  of  Kerak  dates  from  Crusading 
times,  and  is  described  by  one  writer  as  being 
"one  of  the  finest  apecimena  of  Crusading  work 
extant."  It  la  the  third  castle  built  upon  this 
spot,  and  the  foundations  of  the  lowest  castle 
are  unquestionably  Moabitish  There  ia  a  chapel 
under  the  castle  in  which  the  Ctusaders  wor¬ 
shipped. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  city  is  by  a  tunnel 
bored  through  the  rock.  Until  one  reaches  this 
tunnel  there  are  no  aigoa  of  a  living  city; 
what  one  doea  aee  ia  apparently  a  ruin.  But 
emerging  from  the  tunnel  we  come  suddenly 
into  the  midst  of  Kerak.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  say  that  there  are  any  streets  in  the  place,  or 
that  there  is  anything  like  a  road.  You  aimply 
walk  or  ride  on  and  come  out  where  you  are 
able.  The  place  abounds  with  large  dust  and 
manure  heaps  upon  which  the  refuse  of  the  city 
ia  continually  thrown.  Of  sanitary  arrange 
ments  (it  ia  almost  auperfiuous  to  add)  there  is 
not  a  trace 

The  boueea  of  the  city  are  constructed  partly 
of  rough  atone  and  partly  of  m  >d,  and  nearly 


all  of  them  are  half  underground.  In  the  rainy 
aeason  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  roof  or 
the  side  of  the  house  ti  fsll  in  through  over 
saturation  with  water.  The  "bouse"  consists 
of  one  room  which  serves  all  v^urposes.  In  the 
daytime  meals  are  there  taken  and  domestic 
offices  fulfilled;  poultry  and  auimals  also  freely 
parade  the  place.  At  night  the  place  ia,  with 
little  alteration,  transformed  into  a  sleeping 
apartment  In  the  summer  time  many  of  the 
inhabitants  sleep  on  the  fiat  roofs  under  tents 
which  resemble  an  Indian  wigwam  more  than 
anything  else. 

When  our  good  friends  the  missionaries  went 
to  Kerak  they,  too,  had  to  occupy  one  of  these 
native  houaea.  To  use  Mr.  Hardmg'a  words, 
"the  place,  when  we  came,  would  have  been  re 
fused  by  an  ordinary  Engl  sbman  for  the  pur 
poses  of  a  stable."  But  you  know  what  magic 
lira  in  the  deft  fingers  of  an  Englishman  and 
an  Ergliahwoman  I  Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bard¬ 
ina  have  made  the  bouse  a  palace  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  Qlass  windows  have  replaced 
unsightly  slits  in  the  stone  A  good  wooden 
door  hae  been  added,  and  a  floor,  of  a  sort,  has 
bMn  laid  down,  and  the  wails,  cela  va  sans 
dire,  are  decorated.  1  have  no  doubt  that  in 
England  the  Kerak  Mission  House  would  com 
mand  a  rental  of  two  to  three  shillings  per  week. 
Unfortunately,  they  cannot  improve  the  ceiling, 
and  this  la  a  great  drawback.  Upon  very  prim¬ 
itive  cross  beams  bamboo  canes  rest,  and  the 
spaces  between  are  roughly  filled  up  with  mud, 
thorns  and  straw.  Oonaequently  there  ia  a  re 
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PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WBRNERSVILLB,  PA. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Send  for  Illaetn 


WALTER’S  PARR,  WBRNERSVILLB,  PA. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Send  for  Illaetratod  Oatalogae 
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An  Ounce 
of  Prevention 

is  worth  several  pounds  of  cure  in  med¬ 
icine.  Thoroughly  sanitary  conditions 
make  disease  impossible. 

How  to  have  thoroughly  Moitary  surroundings  Is 
laid  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzcti,  tbs  eminent  g»gii-a 
chemist.  Pries  lo  cents.  Every  household  should 
contain  this  little  help  to  comfortable  living.  It  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  subscribers  of  thU  paper.  Write 
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markable  colooyof  beetles,  worms,  lizards,  mice, 
fleas,  etc.,  and,  worst  of  all.  Tarantula  spiders 
These  visitors  think  nothiog  of  dropping  down 
to  examine  your  soup  or  your  anatomy.  At 
night  they  hold  festival,  and  one  hears  their 
movements  and  wonders  where  they  are  going  to 
drop.  That  sort  of  suspecee  is  nut  tue  most 
agreeable  sensation  in  the  world. 

The  people  themselves  excite  one’s  deepest 
compassion.  In  part  cular  the  Moslem  women 
seem  besotted  and  degraded  almost  beyond  hope. 
They  are  cultivated  solely  for  their  animal  and 
domestic  us  s  Their  lips  and  chins  are  tatooed 
with  strange  blue  devices,  which  give  them  an 
unpleasant  appearance  Their  garments  are 
literally  blue  rags,  and  nothing  more  They  all 
go  about  barefoot,  and,  to  crown  all,  they  are 
indescribably  dirty.  One  evening,  I  pulled  up 
to  watch  a  scene  upon  a  roof  the  l.ke  of  which 
we  English  only  see  in  menageries.  A  nat  ve 
woman  was  reposing  her  head  upon  the  knees 
of  another  native,  who  was  assiduously  exam¬ 
ining  her  friend  s  pate  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  purpcrae  that  monkeys  do  in  the 
“Zoo.”  Poor  native  women  I  Of  all  the  scores 
I  saw  not  one  had  upon  her  face  the  slightest 
approach  to  the  average  intelligence  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  English  girl. 

The  men  divide  their  time  between  the  en 
campments  and  the  'streets'  of  Kerak.  Every 
evening  one  sees  them  squatted  down  in  places 
allotted  to  their  tribes  engaged  in  smoking  and 
story-telling.  Their  summer  costume  is  exceed 
ingly  scanty— one  whitey  yellow  shirt  for  the 
body  and  a  bandkernhipf  for  the  bead,  voila 
tout  The  feet  are  quite  horny,  and  Ibere  seems 
no  necessity  for  boots  or  slippers.  These  articles 
are  only  rarely  seen. 

It  takes  very  little  to  astonish  the  natives; 
they  see  so  little  of  any  life  beyond  their  own. 
My  pith  helmet  was  an  unbounded  source  of 
admiration  to  them,  i'ertainly  it  is  a  remark 
able  bat  with  a  brim  of  four  inches  wide.  When 
they  saw  me  perspiring  they  said,  “No  wonder, 
with  that  gre  t  load  upon  bis  bead.” 

But  Dr.  Johnson's  dog  excited  them  to  an 
amazing  degee.  The  little  animal  is  just  an 
ordinary  curly-haired  fellow,  who  seems  to  sug¬ 
gest  comb  and  brush.  But  no  such  animal  bad 
ever  appeared  at  Kerak  before.  When  we  exer 
deed  him  all  the  men  of  the  places  we  passed 
rose  and  followed,  clapping  their  hands  and 
demanding  of  the  Doctor,  “What  ia  itT’  They 
said  it  could  not  be  a  dog,  and  the  common 
opinion  was  that  it  was  a  new  sort  of  sheep. 
One  man  declared  that  it  must  be  a  young 
ther/  One  of  the  great  eai  red  places  of  Kerak 
is  Noah's  Tomb,  which  is  situated  upon  a  little 
hillock  in  the  middle  of  the  cemetery.  Upon 
the  top  of  the  mound  there  ia  a  black  stone,  upon 
which  offerings  are  made  to  the  defunct  patri 
arch.  A  number  of  sticks  are  planted  in  the 
ground,  each  containing  a  rag  or  a  flag  upon 
which  a  prayer  was  written.  These  patriarchal 
tombs,  however,  are  suspicious  The  ubiquitous 
Noah  has  two  other  tombs  somewhere  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Moses  is  another  case  in  mint.  The 
Bible  says  that  “no  man  knows  of  his  sepul¬ 
chre.”  The  Arabs,  however,  have  ferreted  him 
out,  and  located  him  near  the  Dead  Sea,  where 


they  pay  him  their  respects  oace  a  year.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  Kerak 
is  our  visit  to  the  Monk  of  Mar  Saba  in  the 
valley.  Perched  up  up  n  the  top  of  a  high  rock 
near  Kerak  lives  Cbristopberos,  the  Monk.  He 
came  from  Mar  Saba  some  eighteen  months 
ago  and  established  himself  in  this  out  of  the 
world  place  He  gets  his  living  by  mending 
boots,  and  when  he  bss  earned  sufScient  for 
present  necessities  he  goes  out  preaching,  or  re 
ceives  into  hie  cell  persons  who  are  seeking  spir 
itual  help.  When  we  ariived  at  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  we  called  out  loudly,  “Ohrieto 
pheroa,  ”  and  a  minute  later  the  gentleman  ap¬ 
peared  above  He  lowered  us  his  ladder,  up 
which,  with  great  difficulty,  we  scrambled  until 
we  reached  his  cave.  What  a  little  den  it  was 
into  which  we  bad  entered  I  A  small  oratory 
stood  in  the  centre  with  its  lamp  and  Prayer- 
Books,  while  all  around  were  lasts,  nails,  etc., 
necessary  for  the  monk’s  manual  work.  A 
lower  hole  in  the  rock  served  as  a  bed  rcxim,  and 
two  or  three  other  holes  contained  flour.  Are 
wcxid,  kettle  and  other  domestic  apparatus. 
Poor  Ohristopheroe  was  much  dejected.  The 
parish  priest  had  forbidden  him  to  preach,  be 
cause  he  spoke  too  plainly.  So  the  good  monk 
is  to  leave  next  Passover.  “I  must  do  what 
Jeaus  did,”  said  be,  “when  the  Qadarenes 
would  not  receive  Him,  He  went  elsewhere 
preaching,  and  so  shall  1.”  Chribtopheros 
seems  a  very  earnest,  sincere  man,  who  only  de¬ 
sires  to  help  his  fellowmen  to  be  better.  We 
stayed  with  him  for  ball  an-hour  and  then  went 
off  for  a  bathe  The  Doctor  and  I  spent  a  few 
minutes  in  clearing  ourselves  of  the  company 
we  had  unwittingly  brought  away  from  the  Her 
m'tage  These  hermitages  are  nearly  all  alike 
in  this  respect,  unfortunately. 

Now  to  dose.  Those  who  have  read  these  let 
ters  with  any  sort  of  interest  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  e-nall  but  effective  missionary  col¬ 
ony  exists  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hard  ng. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  (in  September)  Mrs.  Johnson 
work  upon  this  terribly  hard  soil  The  O.  M. 
S.  took  up,  about  four  years  ago,  a  work  which 
bad  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  but  which 
was  about  to  be  abandoned  for  reasons  which 
need  not  be  entered  into  here.  The  work  is,  of 
course,  as  all  missionary  work  should  be,  both 
medical  and  teaching.  About  one  hundred 
patients  attend  weekly.  Against  great  difficul¬ 
ties  our  friends  have  persevered.  Kerak  is  very 
trying  in  many  ways— not  least  in  its  climate, 
and  fever  frequently  plays  havoc  amongst  both 
people  and  workers.  But  for  Jesus  Cbr'st’s 
sake  our  friends  are  here,  cut  off  from  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  intercourss  with  like  minded  people. 
This  is  the  heroism  st  which  the  world  sneers 
in  its  usual  cheap  way,  but  it  is  a  heroism 
which  all  noble  minds  will  appreciate,  and  which 
they  will  seek  to  assist  ^  prayer  and  eympa 
thetic  remembrance.  Fkxdkrick  C.  Spurr. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  High¬ 
lands  and  Islands  presented  during  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  sessions,  showed  the  Church  to^  be  in  a 
more  hopeful  position  in  the  Gaelic-speaking 
Presbyteries  than  it  has  been  for  some  years, 
statistics  being  furnished  to  prove  that  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  communi¬ 
cants,  and  also  in  Christian  liberality,  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  A  report  was  also  given 
in  by  the  Commission  appointed  toj  visit  the 
Synod  of  Qlenely  and  other  Presbyteries  not 
over  aken  by  the  Commission  on  the  Religious 
Condition  of  the  People.  Considerable  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  on  a  number  of  overtures  in 
favor  of  Presbyterial  visitation  of  parishes,  and 
in  the  end  these  were  remitted  to  a  committee 
to  formulate  a  system  of  visitation  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time.  A  proposal  to  establish 
an  annual  Church  Congress  met  with  general 
suppoit,  and  the  matter  was  remitted  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Assembly  disapproved  of  a  Pas¬ 
toral  Letter  being  issued  annually,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  drop  it  for  the  present  year. 

In  tbe  evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leishman,  the 
Moderator  delivered  his  closing  andress,  taking 
as  his  subject  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the 
Church.  At  the  outset  he  pointed  not  only  to 
the  increase  in  their  membership,  hut  also  to 
the  number  of  churches  which  had  been  added 
to  their  list  of  parishes,  as  sure  evidence  of  pro¬ 
gress.  He  next  referred  to  doctrinal  and  devo¬ 
tional  development,  and  said  this  age  had  seen 
a  revolution  in  the  Church's  wor^ip.  Much 
that  was  unseemly  had  been  laid  aside;  much 
had  been  revived  that  had  beeo  given  up  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  policies  abandoned  long  ago.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  relations  to  other  Churches,  he 
said  they  need  not  contemplate  the  approaching 
union  of  the  ^ree  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  with  alarm,  even  though  they  sup¬ 
posed  that,  along  with  other  and  higher  motives, 
one  was  jealousy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
One  result  of  the  union  would  be  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  their  relative  strength  would  be  re¬ 
vealed  when  the  new  denomination  appeared, 
not  twice  as  large  as  the  Church  of  Gotland, 
but  barely  equal  to  it  Tbe  union  would  be  no 
earnest  of  a  subsequent  union  with  them  on  tbe 
basis  of  Disestablishment,  for  tbe  study  of 
human  nature  and  of  history  proved  that  they 
bad  no  guarantee  for  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  compensation  for  Disestablishment 
would  be  found  in  a  general,  immediate,  and 
permanent  union  on  a  Presbyterian  platform. 
It  was  not  to  be  said  that  Scottish  Churchmen 
received  with  indifference  or  impatience  any  ad¬ 
vances  made  with  a  view  to  union.  They  had 
made  sacrifices  to  that  end,  but  not  one  sacrifice 
had  been  proposed  in  return.  There  was  only 
the  reiterated  demand,  with  the  impossible  con¬ 
dition  attached,  and  that  they  could  not  accept. 

After  the  usual  exctange  of  courtesies  be 
tween  tbe  Moderator  and  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  tbe  next  Assembly  was  ordained  to 
meet  in  Edinburgh  on  18th  May,  1899. 


DBPWKinniMI  IS  A  DI8KA8C. 

Will  mid  free  Book  of  partlcnlan  how  to  cnro  “  Dnukonnew 
or  the  LlQOor  HoUt  ”  with  or  withoot  the  knowledte  of  tb> 
patient.  Addnwe 
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At  the 
Sign  of  the 
Spinning  “Wheel. 

Registertd  Trade  Mark. 

The  spinning-wheel  is  a  memory  and  a  symbol — a  memory  of  the  days 
forty  years  and  more  ago  when  “The  Linen  Store”  began  the  pleasant  task 
of  serving  gentlewomen  with  all  the  choicest  products  of  the  linen  loom. 
In  those  days  we  chose  the  wheel  as  our  symbol  of  trade,  and  while  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  spinning  has  been  fading  from  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  of  our  patrons,  the  wheel  as  our  trade-mark  has  been  more  and  more 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  all  linen  buyers.  It  has  always  stood  for  “Linen 
Store”  principles;  three  in  particular:  “Pure  Linen,”  no  sham  within  our 
doors;  “Large  Variety,”  such  a  stock  of  linens  as  is  not  found  elsewhere; 
“Just  Prices,”  which  are  a  satisfaction  to  all  just  persons. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Spinning-Wheel  may  now  be  found  a  full,  fresh 
stock  of  all  the  approved  makes  and  patterns  in  Table  Linen,  Bed  Linen, 
Towels,  Art  Linens,  together  with  the  season’s  choicest  novelties  in  these 
lines. 

The  Handkerchief  Department,  too,  is  full  of  new  dainties  in  Em¬ 
broidered,  Lace  and  Lace  trimmed  goods.  Every  sort  of  individual  prefer¬ 
ence  in  handkerchiefs  has  been  considered  and  provided  for,  so  far  as  that 
may  be  done  within  the  limits  of  “pure  linen.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE,” 


No.  14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


